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The edition of Spalding’s Official Base Ball Guide for 
1902 presents a volume of interesting and instructive in- 
formation on the subject of the American national game of 
base ball to an extent in its size and importance, as to make 
it a work of exceptional character. In the first place it is 
the most complete book of the kind ever published, as it 
not only numbers more pages of statistical records than in 
any previous issue, but also covers a wider extent of base 
ball territory than ever before. Besides which its special 
chapters, giving instruction in all the points of the game, 
embrace the latest developments in the study of the science* 
of base ball. 

A notable feature of The Guide of 1902 is its historical 
chapters, which give not only the records of the past quar- 
ter of a century of the National League’s annual pennant 
races, from 1876 to 1901, inclusive, but also a complete 
story of the League’s past decade of experience under the 
ten-year experimental compact, during which its champion- 
ship contests were participated in by a circuit of twelve 
clubs. This year the Guide, in reaching its thousands of 
readers, will travel a further distance than ever before 
recorded in the history of the book; inasmuch as it will 
go to base ball clubs newly formed in Hong Kong, China, 
in Australia, in the Philippine Islands, in Cuba and Porto 
Rico and in the Sandwich Islands* not to mention its 
circulation by the hundred thousand in the United States, 
from Maine to California and Canada to Texas. 

The Guide has, for the past twenty years, been the stand- 
ard book of base ball, both in regard to its multiplicity of 
official records, and for the special chapters of instruction 
on all points of the game; while its veteran editor stands 
alone as the highest authority on all questions of base ball 
rules, and of instruction in the several departments of the 
game) This year begins Mr. Henry Chadwick’s third de- 
cade of editorship of the Guide, and in one respect it may 
be sajdtobe the culminating work of his half century of 
journalistic experience as a writer on sports and pastimes, 
which includes his important work of evolution in connec- 
tion with his placing the game of base ball on the plane of 
the national field. game 01 America. 
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Introduction I 


The base ball year of 1901 was a year of exceptional 
circumstances in its history, as far as the professional class 
of the fraternity was concerned ; and the condition of things 
which prevailed in the professional arena during the base 
ball season of that year were not calculated to promote 
either the welfare or popularity of the professional busi- 
ness. A spirit of selfish greed characterized the doings, not 
only of the majority of the leading players in the business, 
but also the management of most of the various leagues 
and associations of the period. Organizations established 
on the basis of a legitimate copartnership, in accordance 
with the old business motto of “One for all and all for 
one/' lost sight of the basic principle of their league or 
association, and worked for their individual club interests 
only, under the selfish rule of “Every man for himself* and 
the devil take the hindmost.” Not only was this at war 
with true business principles, but it was in direct opposi- 
tion to the first article of the leading league's constitu- 
tion, which expressly states that, “The object of this 
League are: First, to perpetuate base ball as the national 
game of the United States of America; and to surround it 
with such safeguards as to warrant absolute public confi- 
dence in its integrity and method. Secondly, To protect 
and promote the mutual interests of professional base ball 
clubs and of professional ball players ” To a large extent 
this excellent code of National League governmental law — 
which we quote, from the National League’s constitution 
of 1901 — waf openly violated by more than one club in 
each existing league, alike in its spirit as in the letter of 
the law; and one result was the existence of a state of 
“base ball war” between the two most prominent base ball 
leagues of the year. With what costly consequences, the 
depleted club treasuries of the various professional organ- 
izations of 1901 plainly show. 

Outside of the comparatively limited circle of the pro- 
fessional arena in 1901, however, the national game flour- 
ished to an extent never before equaled in the history of 
the game. More base ball clubs were organized and more 
games were played than ever before recorded in a single 
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season. Then, too, the games of the great majority of 
the amateur class of the fraternity— especially in the col- 
lege and school arena of the game — were witnessed by 
greater crowds of spectators than ever before gathered. 

An event of special interest to the National League in 
1901 was the ending of the ten-year compact whidn was 
made in December, 1891, and which came to an end in 
December, 1901. The establishment of the twelve-club 
circuit of the National League in 1891, and which began 
its series of championship contests with twelve individual 
club teams in April, 1892, was the outcome of the "base 
ball war" of 1891 between the National League and the 
old American Association, two rival organizations in the 
professional base ball business, which went through two 
eras of revolutionary methods together at £reat cost to 
each, the one in 1884, when the Union Association sprang 
a war upon the National League's reserve rule; and the 
other dating the year of the players* revolt in 1900, the 
latter being the outcome of the self-aggrandizement of 
the class of high-salaried players of the arena who, not 
satisfied with salaries of $4,000 a season, wanted to become 
magnates of a players’ league. One result of this latter 
revolutionary movement in the professional ranks was the 
demoralization of the American Association and its 
final disbandment in 1901, a climax brought about by the 
Association’s abrogation of the National Agreement com- 
pact, established after the base ball war of 1884. The Na- 
tional League, by this suicidal course of the American As- 
sociation in 1891, found an opportunity for practically 
carrying out a system of professional government of the 
entire fraternity by a strong major league, a plan long 
advocated by Mr. A. G. Spalding; and this led to the re- 
construction of the National League in December, 1891, 
on the basis of Mr. Spalding's idea of a model league. 
The evolution of the major league, however, proved to be 
costly, involving, as it did, the purchase of the control 
and interests of the St. Louis, Louisville, Baltimore and 
Washington clubs of the American Association, at an 
aggregate cost of $180,000, one result of the “big deal" 
in question being the breaking up of the old American 
Association, which ended its ten years of existence in the 
winter of 1891 and '92. 

This chapter is but a mere glance at the base ball his- 
tory of the period ; but we have given the historical sequel 
to it in the chapter devoted to the ten years annals of the 
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League's experimental era with its twelve-club circuit, 
from 1892 to 1901, inclusive, in another portion of the 
Guide of 1902. 

The close of the season of 1901 was marked by an event 
which may be said to have been the entering wedge of 
a permanent movement toward needed reform in the 
management of the whole professional business, and that 
was the organization of the new National Association of 
Professional Base Ball Leagues, which took place in Chi- 
cago on September 6, 1901, and which organization was 
perfected at the important convention of minor league 
club presidents and delegates, held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, New York City, October 24, 25 and 26, 1901. Mr. 
Frank C. Richter, in his editorial comments on this 
meeting, in Sporting Life, of November 2, said: “The 

enthusiasm, harmony and disinterestedness of the dele- 
gates were remarkable; and their broad conception and 
intelligent execution of the great task before them a de- 
lightful surpise to the true friends of professional ball 
playing;” and he added: “With it all there was a dignity 
of manner and fixity of purpose that impressed all with 
a feeling that the professional interests of the great game, 
in its broadest field and its highest state, were safe in the 
hands of the new organization.” 

TJ 

The highest score made by one league team against another in 
1901. was in the game between the Brooklyn and Cincinnatis, played 
at Cincinnati op September 23, the score being 26 to 6 in Brooklyn's 
favor, Hughes pitching against Stimmell. 

The census of 1900 gave the population of the eight league dub 
cities as follows: New York, 2,007,241; Chicago, 1,843,078; Brook- 

lyn, 1.268,168; Philadelphia, 1,200,000; St. Louis, 687,696; Boston, 
666,067; Cincinnati, 400,000; Pittsburg, 326,000. Baltimore exceeds 
Boston by 60,000, and Cleveland exceeds Pittsburg by 40,000, Wash- 
ington being 294,674 and Louisville 232,000. Buffalo equals Cindn- 
nati and leads Pittsburg. 

The best financial record in a series of games in 1901 was made 
at St. Louis the latter part of July. The gross receipts of the four 
games were close to $22,000. The Pittsburg club's share was $9,000 
in round numbers. The 26 and 60-cent admissions to National 
League games are divided and the home dnb retains the grand- 
stand and box receipts in excess of 60 cents. This accounts for 
the difference between the revenue of the two clubs. 

We have never seen any flrstbase player handle balls thrown 
badly to him as Hugh Jennings does. No matter how low they come 
to him on the bound he picks them up with wonderful accuracy 
and skill. Of late, Jennings has been living at the base on badly 
thrown balls which he eats up with a ravenous appetite. He Is an 
quick as a flash, too, in meeting .the requirements of an emergency 
play. Brainy players, who do a heap of thinking In the game, are 
those who help most to win penante. 
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The professional leagues, associations and clubs of 
the country in 1901 began play in their respective arenas 
under a condition of things in regard to the general pros- 
perity of the country which gave promise of more favor- 
able financial results than closed the last year of the nine- 
teenth century, as business prospects were brighter than 
ever before known in the history of the American people; 
but this favorable state of affairs was offset, unfortunately, 
by the existing ‘‘base ball war” between the National 
League and the newly organized American League, the 
customary result of which was the existence of a demoral- 
ization in the ranks, as also of contract breaking, “revolv- 
ing^’ and kindred abuses to an extent which disgusted 
the better class of the patrons of the professional clubs, 
and kept them from the club grand stands in great num- 
bers, the outcome being the loss of thousands of dollars 
in gate receipts, which the prosperous times of the year 
would have otherwise presented. 

In the historical chapters which follow this one we have 
endeavored to give an impartial recital of the main causes 
which led to the financially costly campaign of 1901 in the 
professional arena. Suffice it to say that what with an 
increase of abuses connected with the evil of “kicking” 
in the ranks# together with the dishonorable breaking of 
contracts by the class of professionals technically known 
as “out-for-the-stuff-players,” a combination of drawbacks 
to financial success was brought about which only escaped 
club bankruptcy owing to the innate attractions of the game 
itself. 

XJ 

Last August catcher Nichols of the St. Louis team was the 
recipient of the insignia of the Knights of Columbus, a token of the 
respect and esteem in which “Nlch n is held bj the 100 members of 
the San Jose council, Willimantic, Conn., to which he belongs. It 
contained 32 diamonds, 16 rubies and 16 sapphires. The clever 
catcher was given an ovation. 

The St. Louis News claimed that baseball became a society fad 
in St. Louis In 1901, the ladies being regular occupants of the 
choice seats In the grand stand at League Park. They were close 
observers and students of the game and not a few of them kept 
score. Most of the boxes were filled each day, and during the Pitts- 
burg-St. Louis series they were engaged a week ahead. 
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natiOMal League Contests^ 1176-1901 


The close of the championship season of 1901 ended the 
first quarter of a century of National League history, dur- 
ing which period twenty- four different clubs represented 
respectively twenty-two different cities in the League 
arena, New York and Philadelphia being first represented 
by the Mutual and Athletic clubs in 1876, and again the 
New York and Philadelphia clubs in 1883. The first eight 
clubs to enter for National League championship honors 
in 1876 were the Boston, Athletic, Mutual and Hartford 
clubs of the eastern cities, and the Chicago, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville clubs of the western. Chicago that 
year won the pennant, under the management of A. G. 
Spalding, the champion pitcher of the period; Hartford, 
St. Louis and Boston being the other first division clubs, 
and the clubs of Louisville, Mutual, Athletic and Cincin- 
nati those of the second division. In 1876 the Mutual and 
Athletic clubs were expelled for failing to complete their 
schedule of games, and in 1877 only six clubs were in the 
pennant race of that year, Boston winning the pennant 
under the late Harry Wright's management, and Cincin- 
nati being the tail-ender. In 1878 Indianapolis and Mil- 
waukee took the place of Hartford and St. Louis in that 
year’s pennant race, Boston again carrying off the honors, 
while the two new clubs finished as tail-enders. 

In 1879 there was quite a change made in the list of 
clubs entering for the pennant, Buffalo, Geveland, Troy 
and Syracuse being the new clubs to join with Boston, 
Chicago^ Cincinnati and Providence in making up the 
League circuit of eight clubs for that year. It was this 
year that Providence, under George Wright’s management, 
won the pennant, Syracuse being the tail-ender. The same 
eight clubs were entered for the pennant race of 1880, 
Chicago, under Anson, carryingoff the pennant, with Wor- 
cester as the tail-ender. In 1881 Cincinnati was replaced 
by Detroit in the League circuit, the former club failing 
to make a satisfactory showing in 1880. This year Anson 
again took his “White Stocking” Chicago team to the 
front, leaving Worcester as the tail-ender. In 1882 the 
Chicago team won the pennant for the third successive 
time, arid Anson* became the League’s winning manager. 
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Worcester was a$ain left in the last ditch, and in conse- 
quence a change m the cicpuit was made, Worcester retir- 
ing, as did Troy, the new dubs to enter the lists in 1883 
being New York and Philadelphia, the latter securing the 
cream of the Troy club's team. Philadelphia made a poor 
show for its first year under a mixed management, its 
record showing but 17 victories to 81 defeats, the worst 
tail-end showing on record to that date, Ferguson follow- 
ing Horace Phillips as manager that year. Boston won 
the pennant in 1883 under Morrill as manager, Harry 
Wright training the Providence team that year. 

In 1884 Harry Wright was given the management of 
the Philadelphia club, and Frank Bancroft, of the Wor- 
cesters, took charge of the Providence Greys, and Frank 
carried the team to the front that year, he being ably as- 
sisted by Radboume and Gilligan as the battery ; Joe Start. 
Jack Farrell and Denny on the bases; Irwin as shortstop, 
and Carroll, Hines and Radford in the field, with the 
Cuban Nava as assistant catcher. The team which won 
the championship for Providence in 1879 had been John 
M. Ward and Brown as the battery; Start, McGeary and 
Hague on the bases ; Geo. Wright, shortstop and manager, 
with York, Hines and Jas. O'Rourke in the outfield. 

In 1885 Anson's White Stockings team, after being 
second in the race of 1883 and fourth in 1884, took Chi- 
cago to the front in 1885, New York being second and 
Philadelphia, under Harry Wright, third. St. Louis came 
into the League again this year under the control of 
millionaire Lucas, but was left in the ditch. In 1886 
Providence and Buffalo were replaced by Washington and 
Kansas City, and the newcomers were left as tail-enders 
in the race. Chicago took the pennant, and that year 
proved to be the climax of Anson's managerial career. 
Out of the six pennants won by the Chicago club from 
1876 to 1886, inclusive; one was won under Manager. 
Spalding — who retired from the arena as a player in 1876 — 
and five under Manager Anson. Anson's team in 1886 
included Oarkson, McCormick and Flint as the battery 
players; Anson, Pfeffer and Burns on the bases; William- 
son, shortstop, and Dalrymple, Gore and Kelly in the out- 
field, with Ryan and Sunday as assistants. From 1886 to 
1901 the Chicago club failed to get higher than second 
place in a race, and in the twelve-club circuit season the 
team did not reach above fifth place in any race. 

In 1887 Pittsburg took the St. Louis club's place, Lucas 
retiring from the arena, and Indianapolis replaced Kansas 
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City, the advent of Indianapolis bringing Mr. John T. 
Brush into the League council hall. It was this year that 
Detroit was strengthened by the “big four” from Buffalo* 
and in this way that club managed to win the League pen- 
nant that year, their team including pitchers Getzein, 
“Lady” Baldwin, Conway, Twitchell and Weidman— the 
beginning of the era of a multiplicity of pitchers in a 
team— catchers Bennett, Briody and Ganzel, with Brou- 
thers, Dunlap and Jas. White on the bases ; Rowe at short 
field, and Richardson, Hanlon and Thompson in the out- 
field. 

In 1888 and 1889 the New York team, with Buck Ewing- 
in his prime as catcher-captain, and Ward as the team’s; 
strategist and general, aided by Keefe, Welch, O’Day, 
Crane, etc., as pitchers; with Connor, Dan Richardson and 
Whitney on the bases, Ward at short field, and O’Rourke, 
Gore and Tiernan in the outfield, twice won the pennant, 
leaving Chicago at second place and Philadelphia at third 
position in 1888, and Boston at second and Chicago third 
in 1889, Indianapolis and Washington being the tail- 
enders each year. 

In 1890— the year of the players’ revolt — the Brooklyn 
and Cincinnati clubs left the American Association and 
joined the League, the former club closing its Association 
history in 1889 by winning the American pennant, and the 
Brooklyn club signalized its entry into the League by de- 
feating all of the League clubs in the pennant race of 1890* 
all of them being in a more or less demoralized condition 
owing to the secession of their star players to the Players’ 
League, in which they expected to become magnates as 
well as managers. The Brooklyn team of League pennant 
winners in 1890 included pitchers Lovett, Terry, Caruthers- 
and Hughes; catchers Tom Daly, Bushong, Clark, Rey- 
nolds and Stallings, with Foutz, Collins and Pinckney on 
the bases; Geo. Smith, shortstop; and Darby O’Brien* 
Corkhill and Burns in the outfield, with Donovan as as- 
sistant. Foutz, O’Brien and Collins are dead, and Daly 
and Stallings are the only players of the team who were 
in active service in 1901. 

The year 1891 was another year of base ball war, alike 
in the American Association as in the National League* 
all due to the revolt of 1890 and its season of demoraliza- 
tion in the ranks. In this year the League pennant race 
resulted in the Boston team getting to the front in the race 
for the first time since 1883, its team including Clarkson* 
Nichols and Staley as pitchers ; Bennett and Ganzel, catch- 
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ers; Tucker, Quinn and Nash on the bases; Lone* short- 
stop, and Lowe, Brodie and Storey in the outfield The 
American Association had a Boston team in 1891, which 
won the Association pennant, as Louisville had done the 
year before, the eight Association clubs in 1891 including 
Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, Athletic, Milwaukee, Colum- 
bus, Louisville and Washington. It was the year that the 
Association broke the national agreement, and then, in 
common parlance, “went to the dogs.” 

This chapter of pennant race histonr has a sequel which 
will be found in the ten years of League history from 
1892 to 1901, inclusive, in the special chapter devoted to 
the subject, which will be found elsewhere. 


We now devote a few 

The Twenty-Five-Year pages to several records 
Pennant Race Record connected with the Nation- 
al League pennant races 

from 1876 to 1901. inclusive. The first table is that 

giving the names of the clubs which are credited with 
winning League pennants during the past twenty-five years, 
as also the figures of the games won, lost aiy! played by 
the twenty-five champion teams, with their percentage of 
victories, together with the names of the club managers, 
and the number of clubs in each pennant race from 1876 
to 1901, inclusive. Here is the record in question: N<K 

Tears. Winners. Won. Lost. P.0. Managers. Clubs. 


Winners. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.O. 

Managers. 

Chicago 

Boston 

68 

81 

14 

17 

.788 

.848 

Spalding . . 
H. Wright . 

Boston 

41 

10 

.880 

H. Wright . 

Providence ... 

06 

88 

.705 

Geo. Wright 

Chicago 

m 

17 

.708 

Anson .7. 

Chicago 

00 

88 

.887 

Anson . . . 

Chicago 

06 

80 

.868 

Anson . . . 

Boston 

08 

88 

.848 

Morrill . . . 

Providence ... 

84 

28 

.760 

Bancroft . . 

Chicago 

87 

88 

.778 

Anson . . . 

.Chicago 

Detroit 

90 

84 

.785 

Anson . 

79 

46 

.887 

Watkins . . 

.New York ... 

84 

47 

.841 

Mstrie . . . 

.New York ... 

88 

48 

.860 

Mntrle . . . 

.Brooklyn .... 

88 

48 

.887 

McQnnnigle. 

.Boston 

87 

61 

.690 

Selee .... 

.Boston 

102 

48 

.880 

Seise .... 

.Boston 

88 

48 

.887 

Selee .... 

.Baltimore .... 

80 

80 

.806 

Hanlon . . . 

.Baltimore .... 

87 

48 

.880 

Hanlon . . . 

.Baltimore .... 

00 

80 

.808 

Haiilff . . . 

Boston 

08 

80 

.705 

Selee .... 

Boston 

108 

47 

.885 

Seise .... 

Brooklyn 

101 

47 

.888 

Hanlon . . . 

Brooklyn 

82 

54 

.808 

Hanlon . . . 

Pittsburg 

00 

40 

.847 

Clarke . . . 
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The fallowing summary record shows the number of 
years each of the clubs which have participated in League 
pennant races since 1876 have been in the League arena : 


Clubs. 

Years. 

Boston 

25 

Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


St. Louis 


Pittsburg 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Washington 

12 

Brooklyn 

12 

Louisville 

10 

Providence 

8 


Clubs. Years. 

Baltimore 8 

Buffalo 8 

Detroit 8 

Troy 4 

Worcester . . * 3 

Hartford 2 

Athletic 1 

Mutual 1 

Indianapolis 1 

Milwaukee 1 

Syracuse 1 

Kansas City 1 


Another summary record is that showing the year in 
which each of the clubs entered the League: 


Club. Year. 

Boston 1876 

Chicago 1876 

St. Louis 1876 

Cincinnati 1876 

Hartford 1876 

Louisville 1876 

Athletic 1876 

Mutual 1876 

Providence 1878 

Indianapolis 1878 

Milwaukee 1878 

Buffalo 1870 


Club. Year. 

Cleveland 1879 

Troy 1879 

Syracuse 1879 

Worcester 1880 

Detroit 1881 

New York 1888 

Philadelphia 1888 

Washington 1886 

Pittsburg 1887 

Kansas City 1887 

Brooklyn 1890 

Baltimore 1892 


During the twenty-five years of pennant races in the 
League arena only twelve different club managers took 
their teams to the front in the races, and of these only 
six had entire control of their teams. In the quarter of a 
century of pennant racing only eight out of the twenty- 
four clubs which entered for the League pennant in that 
period reached the goal. Of these Boston won eight races ; 
Chicago, six; Baltimore, five; Brooklyn, three; Provi- 
dence, two; New York, two, and Detroit and Pittsburg 
one each. Of the eight League clubs of 1901, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati have yet to win a pennant. The 
Chicago club scored the highest percentage figures in a 
pennant race during the twenty-five seasons, viz., .798 in 
1880, the Brooklyn club's percentage figures — .603 in 1900 
— being the smallest on record. Boston's total games won 
in a single season included 102 games in 1892 and 102 in 
1898, Brooklyn being next with 101 in 1899. Boston had 
the 9 malle 6 t total of games in a season in 1877, viz., 31. 
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The Ten Year*’ History The closing of the ten 

Jn& 

From 1891 to 1001 to the fall of 1901, during 
which decade it existed as a twelve-club organization, calls 
for a special review of the ten seasons of championship 
contests which began in April, 1892, and ended in October, 
1901 ; and this review constitutes the principal feature of 
the League Guide of 1902. By way of introduction to this 
historical chapter, we present a brief record of the leading 
events which have marked the rise and progress of pro- 
fessional base ball since the organization of the first Na- 
tional Association of Professional Base Ball Players in 
1871 : 

From the very inception of the National League up 
to the .beginning of the decade of the nineties the National 
League found itself antagonized by the worst elements of 
proessional ball playing. At first downright “crookedness” 
raised its hideous head; then came the era of that other 
phase of professional dishonesty, contract breaking; while 
drunkenness in the ranks prevailed to such an extent as 
to make it a serious obstacle to successful progress. All 
these elements of opposition to playing the game in its 
integrity, were, of necessity, obliged to be met and con- 
quered by arbitrary enactments and coercive measures, 
which would naturally be objectionable under a better con- 
ditions of things. Experience, in fact, taught the National 
League that nothing short of the strong and ungloved 
hand was able td cope successfully against the evils of 
the era of the rule of the rough element in the professional 
fraternity. “Out of evil cometh good,” says Scripture, 
and the costly revolt of 1890, which got away with hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of the capitalists' money— 
not that of the players, be it remembered — followed, a.s 
it was, by the war between the old American Association 
and the League in 1891 — still more disastrous in the finan- 
cial losses involved — had one compensating effect to offset 
its damaging influence, and that was that it afforded the 
various club magnates an opportunity to adopt a system 
of reorganization in their business calculated to enable 
them to manage their club affairs on true business prin- 
ciples, which it was next to impossible for them to do 
before. 

This brief resume of early League history brings us up 
to the period of the dose of thte base ball war of 1891, 
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when the factional fight of that year, between the American 
Association and the National League, ended in December, 
1891, in the reconstruction of the National League on the 
basis of a twelve-club circuit of clubs. Prior to 1892 the 
National League circuit had comprised eight clubs in its 
circuit ever since its organization in 1876, except in 1877 
and 1878, when only six clubs were in the League circuit. 
The competing eight clubs in 1891 were Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Brooklyn as the eastern section, and Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Pittsburg as the western, 
Boston that year winning the pennant, with Pittsburg as 
the tail-ender. 

XJ 


In 1892 the League was 
The League Season of reconstructed on the basis 
1892 of one all-powerful and 

controlling organization to 
govern the entire professional base ball fraternity. The 
addition made to the League circuit in 1892 included the St. 
Louis and Louisville clubs of the west, and the Baltimore 
and Washington clubs of the east, the loss of these four 
clubs, of course, breaking up the American Association, 
which, had existed from 1882 to 1901, the latter withdraw- 
ing from the National Agreement in 1891, thereby giving 
the Association its death blow. 

In reviewing the ten years' history of the National 
League during the decade of its twelve-club circuit experi- 
ment, we shall confine our comments chiefly to the main 
features of each season's championship campaign, begin- 
ning with the exceptional season of 1892, in which the 
pennant race was made a double one, the first half be- 
ginning in April and ending in July; the second half be- 
ginning in July and ending in October. The end of the 
campaign of the first half of the season left Boston in the 
lead, with Brooklyn second and Philadelphia third; Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland and Pittsburg completing the first six 
clubs in the half season race. The close of the second cam- 
paign, however, saw Cleveland in the van, with Boston sec- 
ond and Brooklyn third; Pittsburg, Philadelphia and New 
York following in order, Cincinnati having been driven 
into the ranks of the second division, while Baltimore was 
left as the tail-ender in the first half and Washington in 
the second half. This left the Bostons and Clevelands as 
contestants for championship honors for the full season of 
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1892 ; and as the Bostons won easily in their world's cham- 
pionship series, they carried off the honors for 1892. A 
noteworthy fact in connection with this closing leries of 
contests was that the scheduled games were not played 
to a finish, thereby avoiding all possible charges of nippo- 
droming in connection with them. The record of the two 
campaigns of 1892 is appended. 


Clots. 

Won. 

Lost. 

FIB8T 

Per 

cent. 

HALF. 

Clubs. 

Woo. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Boston 

* Sg 

22 

.708 

Washington 

.. 86 

41 

.461 

Brooklyn .... 

. 51 

as 

681 

Chicago . . . 

... 31 

80 

.443 

Philadelphia 

. 46 

80 

.606 

St, Loots . 

... 31 

42 

.426 

Cincinnati 

. 44 

81 

.687 

New York 

... 81 

43 

.410 

Cleveland . . 

. 40 

88 

.648 

Louisville . 

... 80 

47 

.890 

Plttatrarg . . 

. 87 

80 

.487 

Baltimore . 

... ao 

96 

.367 

Cleveland . . . 

. 68 

as 

SBOONE 

.607 

> HALF. 
Chicago — 

.. 80 

87 

.518 

Boston 

. 60 

as 

.666 

Cincinnati . 

.. 88 

87 

.607 

Brooklyn 

. 44 

88 

.671 

Louisville . 

.. 38 

42 

.440 

Pittsburg . . . 

. 48 

84 

.668 

Baltimore . 

.. as 

46 

.861 

Philadelphia 

. 41 

86 

.688 

St. Loots . 

.. 26 

62 

.326 

New York .. 

. 40 

87 

.610 

Washington 

.. 38 

62 

.307 


The full table showing the victories and defeats scored 
by each club with every other club in 1892 is appended : 


CLUBS. 


Boston 

Cleveland . 
Brooklyn . . , 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati . 
Pittsburg . 
Chicago . . . 
New York . 
Louisville . 
Washington 
St. Louis . . 
Baltimore . 
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7 

10 

11 

12 

11 

7 

13 
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.6*0 
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0 

10 

9 

7 

9 

8 

13 

0 

8 

11 

93 

681 

5 

8 


9 

0 

10 

10 

7 

9 

10 

9 

12 

9T> 

.017 

7 

4 

IS 


9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

9 

7 

10 

87 

.509 

5 

5 

8 

5 


5 

7 

8 

7 

10 

12 

10 

H2 

.547 

6 

7 

4 

0 

9 


7 

10 

G 

0 

10 

9 

HO 

1.523 

4 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 


10 

5 

12 

7 

7 

70 

.479 

3 

5 

7 

5 

0 

4 

4 


10 

!> 

9 

9 

71 

.470 

2 

1 

5 

4 

0 

8 

9 

4 


8 

9 

8 

03 

.414 

3 

8 

4 

6 

3 

8 

2 

4 

0 


8 

7 

r>8 

.384 

7 

5 

5 

7 

2 

4 

5 

4 

5 

61 

0 

50 

.373 

0 

2 

1 2| 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

0| 0| 8 


40| 

.313 
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It will be seen that the Boston club led the whole twelve 
clubs in the pennant race of 1892, leaving the Cleveland 
club second and the Brooklyn club third; the Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg clubs completing the list of the 
six leading clubs, while the six tail-enders were Chicago, 
New York, Louisville. Washington. St. Louis and Balti- 
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more, the latter club’s heavy handicap of its first half of 
the season overweighting it for the second half, there- 
by leaving the club finally as occupants of the last ditch 
in the full season’s record. The difference in percentage 
points between the leading and tail-end clubs in 1892 was 
• 367 - 

It had been confidently expected by the more sanguine 
magnates of the reorganized League when the combination 
was effected during the winter of 1891 and 1892 that the 
ensuing season of 1892 would see a reaction take place in 
the professional arena in the way of a return to the large 
patronage which had marked the season of 1889— the season 
prior to the revolutionary period inaugurated in 1890^-and 
that the new League, with peace once more reigning in the 
base ball world, would regain its lost financial prosperity. 
But in making this calculation the magnates in question 
lost sight of two or three important facts; and these were 
the handicapping they would naturally be subjected to in 
the commencement: First, of the continuance of high sal- 
aries paid to star players of the fraternity, and, secondly, 
the introduction of strong rival attractions in the sporting 
arena, well calculated to draw the fickle class of the public 
from their first love — the old popular national game of 
base ball. 

In consequence the season of 1892, with its double 
championship campaign, failed to be as advantageous as 
expected, in a paying point of view, owing to the faulty 
manner in which it was arranged. 

The idea of a double championship season was a good 
one ; but the mistake committed was in not making the 
divided campaigns into those of sectional club champion- 
ships. With the new twelve-club league governing the en- 
tire professional fraternity, the right way would have been 
to have made the divided season one representative of the 
championship of its eastern and western branches; each 
of the six clubs playing first for the championship of its 
own section, and on its own club grounds, from April to 
the close of July, and then using up the balance of the 
season in playing the six eastern clubs against the six 
western for the championship of the United States. By 
this means four of the six costly trips of the whole season 
would have been avoided, and an exciting series of games 
could have been introduced at a period of the season when 
the pennant race each year generally lost much of its 
interest. 
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We have given more space to the season's statistics of 
1892 than to the campaigns which followed on account of 
the exceptional character of the season's pennant race. 

It is worthy of note that, despite the fact that there were 
several important drawbacks calculated to handicap the 
season of 1892 as to its financial outcome, the aggregate 
receipts of the twelve clubs that year exceeded a million of 
dollars. But the players came in for the largest share of 
the receipts, the war of 1891, with its rivalry for star 
players, having obliged the League clubs to accede to the 
salary demands of the players, the latter using the rival 
clubs of 1891 to keep up the fancy salaries of that year, 
this being an invariable result of all base ball wars of 
the kind in the professional base ball arena, as was proved 
in 1884, 1890, 1891 and in 1901. Experience has shown that 
during these special years of demoralization circum- 
stances have so favored the players that they have* been 
able to force the clubs to come to their high terms, and 
to submit to an exaction which a fair business basis would 
not admit of; and the result has been that at the close of 
each of these seasons of “base ball wars" the players have 
been found to have eaten up most of the profits of the cam- 
paign, leaving the majority of the clubs to feed upon the 


U 


In 1893 the League re- 
The League Season of turned to its old plan of an 
1893 undivided season, not that 

the double season plan of 
1892 had been a decided failure, but from the fact that it 
did not result in the success anticipated. In the campaign 
of 1893 Boston again proved successful ; but Cleveland had 
to be content with third position, as Pittsburg stood a 
good second to Boston, that club making a very fine rally 
this year and pushing Cleveland out of second place, which 
that club had held in 1892; Philadelphia, New York and 
Brooklyn being the next three on the list of the first di- 
vision clubs of the season, leaving St. Louis, Louisville 
and Washington as the three tail-enders. 

Here is the record in full : 
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RECORD OF 1888. 


CLUBS. 
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5 
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8 

6 
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8 

6 
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6 

11 

8 
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8 
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66 
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7 

66 

.608 
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E 
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10 
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9 

5 

7 

60 

.462 

Chicago 

4 

31 

4 

til 

7 


71 


8 

6| 

9 

61 

.446 
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3 

8 

8 

4 

I 4 
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3 

9 


8 

8 

67 

.482 


2 

4 

8 

5 

5 


5 

4 

4 


8 

E3 
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5 

2 

1 

4 

1 6 

1 8 


5 

3 

4 

4 



lETtl 


44|48!56 

m 

E3ED 

m 

701 

71 

n\ 

76 

8ft 

774 



The difference in •‘percentage of victories” figures be- 
tween the leaders and tail-enders in the race in 1893 stood 
at 352 points, though that between the leader and the eighth 
club on the list was but 200, this fact showing that a .third 
of the clubs were disproportionately weak in the individual 
strength of their teams, an arrangement in the make-up of 
the twelve teams always financially costly to the League at 
large, as it weakens the attractions of the pennant race in 
the closing part of the season. The close of the second 
year of the twelve-club League's experience proved con- 
clusively that the new arrangement was undoubtedly ad- 
vantageous to the League clubs and a marked improvement 
over that of the old organization. 

XJ 

A special incident of the 
The League Season of League season of 1894 was 
1994 the renewal of the after- 

season series of contests 
known as “The World's Championship Series,” which had 
ended in 1892. But in 1894, however, a new series of extra 
championship games were introduced, through the liberal- 
ity of Mr. Temple, of Pittsburg, who presented to the 
League a valuable silver cup to be competed for each sea- 
son by the clubs ending first and second in each season's 
race. This was virtually a reintroduction of the World's 
Championship series, to the extent that the winner of the 
cup series became the champion team of the base ball world 
in consequence of their defeat of the League champions. 
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While a defeat of the pennant race victors in this extra 
series did not lessen the merit of their winning the cham- 
pionship of the League, it certainly had the effect of dim- 
ming the lustre of their original triumph somewhat In 
the exciting race of 1804 the tail-end club of 189a bore off 
the championship of 1894, a result due to the introduction 
of greater excellence in team-work play by the winning 
club, that itself being a consequence of more skilful man- 
agement of the victorious team; the Baltimores, in these 
essentials of success, leading all of the other clubs of the 
League in 1894. 

The pennant race in 1894 proved to be a closely-contested 
on* as far as the first eight clubs in the contest were con- 
cerned : the difference in percentage points between the 
leader and the club eighth on the list being 263, while the 
figures showing the difference between the leader and the 
tail-ender reached as high as 418 points. It was this Year 
that the feature of the pennant race became that of an 
exciting struggle between the champion Baltimores and 
the New Yorks in the September campaign, it being a tough 
contest between Managers Hanlon and Ward for the lead 
up to the very last week of the campaign. 

When the Temple cup series was played in October, the 
four straight victories which gave Ward’s team possession 
of the trophy for the following year showed how narrow 
the margin of victory was for the Baltimores at the end 
of the pennant race in September. In fact, it was almost 
as much a triumph for Messrs. Talcott and Ward as if 
their team had won the pennant. 

RBCORD OF ISM. 
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It wiH be seen that Baltimore, New York and Boston 
ended the season of 1894 as the three l«ders, folded by 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Cleveland. Between the leader 
and the six clubs in the race there was but a difference ot 
168 points in percentage figures, and as the struggle was 
prolonged to the very last week of the season, the cam- 
paign, to this extent, became one of unusual interest and 
excitement. Moreover, the general working of the gov- 
ernmental system of the twelve-club League at the end 
of the third year of its existence, had proved to be so very 
satisfactory that the magnates were congratulated on their 
having “builded better than they knew when they recon- 
structed their organization. 


The fourth season of the 
The League Season of National League’s new chap- 
lOQg ter of history opened up 

quite auspiciously in 1895. 
three of the six western clubs— Cincinnati, Pittsburg and 
Chicago— alternating as leaders in the race .in the early 
part of the campaign, while Baltimore had to be content 
with sixth position, Boston being in the second division up 
to June. From that month, however, a decided change in 
the relative position of the leaders began to be made ; and 
by July the clubs which were previously in the van were 
relegated to end places, and Baltimore, Boston and Cleve- 
land went to the front. In August, the race between the 
first eight clubs in the contest became intensely interesting, 
the latter part of August seeing the difference between the 
percentage of the leader and that of the eighth club reduced 
to 9 6 points only. In fact, at one time, Cleveland held such 
an important lead over Baltimore in the race — .611 to .593 
in August— that it was thought that the Orioles would 
eventually lose the pennant. But they rallied in Septem- 
ber, resumed their leading position, and finally came in 
victors for the second time in succession by a lead of 23 
points over Cleveland, the latter leading Philadelphia by 
61 points, Chicago, Brooklyn and Boston following in order. 
At the finish the difference in percentage points between 
the leader and the club eighth in the race stood at 161 
points', while that between the leader and tail-ender was 
402 points. This year Washington ended in tenth posi- 
tion, after rising from the last ditch, which they occupied 
in 1893. The marked falling off in the New York club 
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from their splendid record of the previous year was a dis- 
agreeable feature of the season for the metropolitan pa- 
trons of the game, who were positive, early in the year, 
that the 1895 team was a sure pennant winner. It was 
in 1895 that Andrew Freedman became President of the 
New York club and that Ward left the club. 

Here is the full record of 1895 : 


RECORD OF 1886. 
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7 

10 

7 

8 

9 

9 

0 

10 
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.009 
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10 

6 

7 

6 

7 

9 

11 

10 

84 

.040 
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6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

10 

78 

.595 

Chicago 1 

4 

6 

6 

I 

6 

5 

8 

5 
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9 

72 

.664 
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71 
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9 
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71 
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5 
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43 

.330 

St. Louis 

6 

1 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

0 


0 

39 

.298 

Louisville 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 


36 

.207 


Lost |43|40|53|58|8O|8O|81|8 4|6S|85|92|96|78 3| 


V , 

The season of 1896 
The League Season of proved to be the least sat- 
1890 isfactory in most respects 

to that of any which had 
preceded it. The season opened in the middle of April 
with the defeat of the Baltimore, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, New York and Louisville clubs, respectively, by 
the Brooklyn, St. Louis, Boston, Pittsburg, Washington 
and Chicago clubs, and by the end of the April campaign — 
of fifteen days' play — the two Pennsylvania clubs of the 
West and East, viz., Pittsburg and Philadelphia, occupied 
first and second positions, the Pirates having won 8 out 
of 10 games, the Phillips 8 out of 11 and the Bostons 7 
out of 11, Cincinnati being fourth with 6 victories out of 
their first 10 games, while Brooklyn and Washington, of 
the East, and Chicago and St. Louis, of ther West, were 
tied for fifth position, each with a credit of 6 victories out 
of 11 games, Baltimore ending the first month of the sea- 
son in ninth position, with the percentage figures of .455 
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only, while Cleveland was down to tenth place, with .444 
only to its credit, with New York wrestling with tail- 
enders of Louisville in their joint efforts to keep out of the 
last ditch, each having lost 10 out of n games. This was 
a mighty unpleasant beginning of the race for the Giants 
and their “fans” and “cranks” while Louisville took com- 
fort in the novel companionship they held on April 30, 
viz., that of their standing equal with the Temple Cup 
winners of 1894, while just on the edge of the last ditch 

themselves. . , , ,. 

During the May campaign Pittsburg and Philadelphia 
kept well up in the van in the race up to* the middle of the 
month, Pittsburg leading with the percentage figures of 
.650 to their credit, while Philadelphia was second with 
.636, Baltimore and Cleveland by this time— May 15— ; hav- 
ing pulled up to third and fourth positions, respectively; 
Boston, Chicago and Cincinnati were tied at .591 each for 
fifth place, while New York and Louisville were still the 
two tail-enders. The first week in June saw Baltimore, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati occupying the three leading posi- 
tions in the race, followed by Boston, Pittsburg and Phila- 
delphia; Washington and Brooklyn being then tied for 
seventh place, with Chicago, New York, St. Louis and 
Louisville comprising the four tail-enders. From the first 
week in June up to the middle of July the champions, with 
the Clevelands and Cincinnatis alternated in taking the 
lead in the race, the remarkable success of the Cincinnatis 
being a new and most interesting feature. From that time 
up to August 4 the Cincinnatis remained in the front, they 
leading Baltimore on July 28 by the percentage figures of 
.701 to .658 and Cleveland by .701 to .639. This was their 
best record of the season, and at the time of these figures 
being recorded Cincinnati stock was at a premium in the 
Queen City, and the attendance at their park was excep- 
tional, alike in numbers and the character of the club's 
patrons. On August 19 the Cincinnatis began their last 
eastern tour, and, opening with a victory at Boston, they 
once more took the lead in the race, this time by the per- 
centage figures of .697 to Baltimore's .694 and Cleveland's 
. 622 , Chicago, Pittsburg and Boston, respectively, follow- 
ing in order, leaving Brooklyn, Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington, St. Louis and Louisville as the six tail-enders 
in the race, Philadelphia having; taken seats on a toboggan 
as far back as the last week m June. That first August 
victory of the Cincinnatis in Boston was, however, the cul- 
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miration of their brilliant record of 1896, for, from August 
20 to September 1, inclusive, the Reds lost every game 
they played, and on the latter date their percentage figures 
had been reduced from .697 to .637. By the middle of Sep- 
tember they had lost no less than ninety-odd points in 
percentage figures within a month and Cleveland bad forced 
them down to third place, and all hopes of a share of Tem- 
ple Cup prize money had vanished. However, despite this 
great Isappaintment, their full record for the season stands 
out in bright colors in comparison to that of their work in 

1895. 


lere is the pennant race record of 1896: 
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Brooklyn 

RJ 

5 

S 

2 

6 


4 

8 

4 


7 

8 

88 

.448 

St. Iiools 

8 

1 2 

0 

4 

8 


8 

3 

ft 

ft 


9 

40 

.SOft 


£ 

1 8 

8 

4 

8 

21 

41 7 

8 

4 

8 


881.299 

Lout 

M 

m 

Bm 

EZ 


m 



While the difference in percentage figures between the 
leader and the sixth club in the race was but 186 points, that 
between the leader and the tail-ender reached the poor fig- 
ures of .408, this very plainly showing the uneven char- 
acter of the race as a whole. This was due largely to bad 
team management of a majority of the twelve dubs. 


V 

Up to the season of 1897 
The League Season of the National League ex- 
1897 periment of the organiza- 

tipn of a twelve-club cir- 
cuit had worked to great advantage, despite of sundry 
drawbacks in one form or another. It is worthy of note, 
just here, that Mr. A. G. Spalding, from the period of 
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the League’s trials and tribulations during the decade of 
the seventies up to the time of the fiery ordeal it passed 
through in the year of the players* revolt in 1890* was 
always an ardent advocate of the existence of a strong 
major league to govern the entire professional fraternity. 

In 1897 certain obstacles to a successful administration 
of the League’s business affairs begun to be manifested 
in the council hall of the organization, owing to the intro- 
duction of an element of discord in the ranks of its mag- 
nates, brought about, in the first place, by a personal war 
upon the base ball scribes of the metropolis by one of 
the League magnates, because of their too independent 
criticism of the work of the club management, the New 
York club resorting to the extreme measure of refusing 
admission to their club grounds to certain members of 
the local press, and withdrawing free admission for visit- 
ing scribes from Cincinnati because of alleged objection- 
able criticism. Then, too, in 189 7 , cliqueism began to 
show its presence in the ranks of the League government, 
and what is called “base ball politics” were introduced 
with discordant results. Despite this objectionable con- 
dition of things, the League went on its way, bearing its 
heavy handicap burden through the season of 1897, but 
not without indications of a lessening of its hitherto high 
standing in public favor. 

In regard to the pennant race campaign of 1897, it has 
to be said that the race of that year was not, as a whole, 
up to the desired mark; that is, looking at it in the light 
of an evenly contested race, such as the difference in per- 
centage points between the leader and tail-ender of each 
year points out, this special race record for the previous 
six years up to the race of 1897 having been as follows: 


RECORD OF DIFFBRBNCB OF PBRCBNTAGB POINTS. 



Difference in 


Year. 

points. 

Year. 


367 

1896.. 



1MI3 

362 

1896.. 

1894 


1897.. 


Difference In 
points. 

402 

408 

476 


It is rather surprising, when one comes to look at the 
question in a true business light, that the twelve members 
ofjthe League copartnership could not see that their finan- 
cial interests were best conserved when the clubs joined 
forces in a legitimate effort to even up their respective club 
teams, so as to make the pennant race of each year as 
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closely contested a one as possible, for therein unques- 
tionably lies their greatest financial success. 

A glance at the records of the major league’s pennant 
rules from 1892 to 1897, inclusive, plainly shows how 
one-sided the several season’s campaigns were in a racing 
point of view. 

Here is a table showing the names of the clubs which 
not only occupied one or other of the three leading posi- 
tions in each of the six annual pennant races, bub also 
of those which were one or other of the three tail-enders 
in each race: 


Tear. 

First.- 

Second. 

Third. 

1802 


. . .Cleveland 


1803 


. . .Pittsburg 


1894 


...New York 


1895 


. . .Cleveland 


1896 


...Cleveland 


1897 


...Baltimore 

..... New York. 

Tear. 

Tenth. 

Eleventh. 

Twelfth 

1892 


...St. Louis 


1893 


. . .Louisville 


1894 


. . .Washington 


1895 


...St. Louis 


1896 


...St. Louis 

Louisville. 

1897 


. . .Louisville 



It will be seen that while only two of the twelve clubs 
held the leading place in the six years of championship 
contests, only four others occupied the last ditch during 
that period. In other words, while the Boston and Balti- 
more clubs alone shared championship honors in six years, 
the St. Louis and Louisville clubs alternately lay in the 
last ditch four years out of the six, while six other clubs 
were in the intermediate places. 

Up to the time of the organization of the existing major 
league not the slightest effort -was made by the clubs of 
the old League and Association to even up their teams 
each year with the view of insuring a closely contested 
pennant race. Of course, this shortsighted policy was in 
costly conflict with the running of the clubs on true busi- 
ness principles. It may truly be said that the more closely 
a pennant race is contested from start to finish, the greater 
the attraction, and, in consequence, the larger the patron- 
age. 

In 1897 .the end of the season in October saw the same 
six clubs in the second division as were there as early as 
June, with one exception, Brooklyn driving Pittsburg out 
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of the first division. The appended record shows at a 
glance the victories and defeats scored by the clubs of 
each division, one against the other. 


CLUBS. 

First Division vs. 
First Division. 


1 

1 

Per Cent. 

1 

1 

& 

i 

(H 

I 

| 

1 

O 

1 

i 

Won. 

l 

Pittsburg. 

I 

111 

i 

Boston 


0 

8 

8 

7 

8 

38 

7 

10 

8 

ifcji m 

54 

88 

.705 

Baltimore 

6 


5 

6 

7 

8 

83 

8 

8 

8 


57 

80 

.088 

New York 

4 

7 


5 

8 

8 

84 

8 

8 

7 

7 012 

48 

88 

.084 

Cincinnati 

3 

6 

7 


7 

5 

73 

8 

5 

7 

A ft 11 

48 

70 

.570 

Cleveland 

5 

4 

8 

5 


0 

22 

8 

6 

8 

8 511 

47 

08 

.587 

Brooklyn 

3 

3 

8 

7 

7 


23 

7 

7 

0 

0 5 7 

88 

01 

.402 

Loat 



CLUBS. 

Second Division vs. 
First Division. 


I 

! 

♦* 

I 

£ 

Boston. 

1 

a 

t 

S 

z 

i 

0 

1 

1 

O 

l 


Washington. 

! 

£ 

£ 

8 

g 

1 

3 

£ 

3 

3 

St. Louis. 
Won. 

Washington 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

24 


7 

5 

8 

8 

8 87 

01 

.402 

Pittsburg 

2 

3 

3 

7 

0 

5 

20 

0 


§ 

7 

8 

8 84 

00 

.454 

Chicago 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

0 

27 

7 

0 


5 

0 

8 82 

58 

.447 

Philadelphia 

2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

0 

22 

4 

5 

7 


8 

8 88 

56 

.417 

Louisville 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 

7 

27 

4 

4 

0 

3 


8 25 

52 

.400 

St. Loots 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

5 

11 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8 

18 

28 

.228 

Lost 

18 

14|22 

24 

25 

84 

137 

E 

26 ! 28 1 27 

84 

41 178 

18101 

Grand totals 

88 

40|48 

50 

02 

71 


|71 

71|78|77 

78 

102 472 

ifSl 


It was in 1897 that we first introduced the division table 
record, showing which clubs did the best in each of the 
two divisions during the season. 


a 


An event occured in 1898 
The League Season of worthy of special note at 
IU8 the very outset of the 

chapter on the campaign 
of the year, and that was the opening of the new ball 
grounds of the Brooklyn club, which took place on the 
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30th of April, 1898. The Brooklyn dob of the League, 
after* a seven years* experience at the Eastern Park 
Grounds in East New York, moved to new grounds ad- 
joining its old location in South Brooklyn, which a falling 
off in patronage at Eastern Park had necessitated. The 
new grounds occupied the avenue block bounded by Third 
and Fourth Avenues and Third and First Streets, and the 
club’s new home was called “Washington Park,** after the 
old grounds just on the opposite corner, the latter having 
been occupied by the club from the date of its organization 
in 1883 up to the close of its season in 189a The new 
grounds were leased for ten years, thereby showing that 
the Brooklyn dub expected to do business there long after 
the ten years* compact of the twelve-club league drcuit 
had expired. 

There Were several features of the pennant race of 1896 
worthy of special note. In the first place, the Boston club 
won the pennant that year by the largest total of victories 
scored in a League pennant race since the double season 
of 1892, viz., 102 games won out of 152 played, only 47 
being lost. Moreover, the Bostons success in 1898 made 
the dghth pennant race the club had won under the banner 
of die National League, after having won four straight 
races from 1872 to 1875, inclusive, in the old National 
Association of Professional Base Ball Players — not of 
clubs but of players — the Bostons, thus far in professional 
base ball history having won twelve pennant races, some- 
thing not equaled by any other professional club. During 
these victorious years in the club's history the late Harry 
Wright was the club's manager six times, Selee five times 
and Morrill once, Harry Wright bringing the team out 
as second in the race in two other years, Morrill once and 
Hart once. Another record made by the Boston club 
is that showing them to have been in the professional 
arena from 1871 to 1901, inclusive. 

Another feature of the pennant race of 1890 was the 
fine record made by the Cincinnati club, the figures being 
92 victories to 60 defeats, the club holding the lead in 
the race that year from May 11 to September 4, a record 
of the kind not before equaled in a League race up to 
1898. In September, however, the club fell off badly, and, 
losing more games than they won, had to be content with 
finishing third in the race, with the percentage record of 
.601. Here is the full record of the season’s campaign of 
1898: 
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RECORD OF 1886. 


CLUBS. 


Boston I 

Baltimore .... 

Cincinnati 

Chicago I 

Cleveland 


Philadelphia .. 
Lost 


New York . . . . 

Pittsburg 

Louisville 

Brooklyn 

Washington . . 
St. Louis .... 

Lost_ 

G*d t’l lost... 


First Division. 


11 


|25|27|35| 


40| 


6 101 
8 10 
8 7, 
7 6 
7 
7 


186140 1 


Second Division. 


8 6 
8 8 
6 4 
6 6 
2 2 
3 6 


203| |48|49|54|53| _62| 

“9 
9 
10 
7 


65|331| 


0 

1021 

06 

92 

85 

81 , 

78 


534| 


[22|26125|25|32|31|161|125|27|26| 

I47153160165|68| 71|364||73|76|81|9 11 


39 1 


11011 


46 | 


nil 


43 771 
41 72 
40 "70 

28 54 

29 51 
21 39| 


s 

u 

£ 

:685 

.644 

.601 

.567 

.544 


|364| 


|202|3631533 


.513 

.486 

.464 

.372 

.336 

.260 


|533|897|897| 


The difference in percentage points between the leader and tail- 
ender was 425. 

It may be justly said of the season of 1898 that not since 
the League was organized in 1876 did the clubs have such 
an outside opposition to contend with as they had in 1898, 
especially during the first three months of the campaign. 
Even against the drawback of the war with Spain, base 
hall flourished to an extent surprising under the circum- 
stances, especially in Boston and Chicago, the inherent 
attractions of the game itself aiding the clubs to over- 
come obstacles in the way of success. 


It is a noteworthy fact 
The League Season of in the ten years of history 
I gggg of the National League. 

from 1892 to 1901, inclu- 
sive, that almost every season brought with it some special 
feature worthy of passing comment. In 1898, for instance, 
there was the opening of Brooklyn's new base ball park, 
and in 1899 Brooklyn was again brought into prominence 
by winning the League pennant race of the season, the 
campaign proving to be the most brilliant and successful 
championship season known in the previous sixteen years' 
history of the club. Up to 1899 the Brooklyn club had 
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The experience of the season of 1899 was such as to 
show that after October 1 very little interest is taken in 
the pennant race of each year. Another experience that 
was instructive was the costly folly of engaging too many 
players. For instance, in 1899 the first six clubs in the 
pennant race carried an aggregate of 160 players, an aver- 
age of nearly 14 to a club, while the six second division 
clubs carried 188, an average of over 15. It is noteworthy 
in this connection that while the three leaders in the race 
used an aggregate of 77 players the three tail-enders used 
a total of 106; the rule in fact is, the more players the 
further from the goal at the finish. 


XJ 


The League season of 
The League Season of 1900 was marked by a new 
I goo departure in its business 

management, and that was 
the reduction of its club circuit to eight club teams instead 
of twelve which were entered during the seasons from 1872 
to 1899, inclusive. The League constitution prohibited the 
reduction of the twelve league franchise, except by unani- 
mous vote, so the majority of the magnates “Whipped the 
devil round the stump,” by refusing to place club teams in 
the field to represent Baltimore and Washington in the 
east, and Cleveland and Louisville in the west. At great 
expense the leased ball grounds of the above four cities 
were held until disposed of through the season of 1899, 
and the franchises were held in possession; one practical 
result of this costly folly was the opening of the door to 
the organization of opposition clubs by the so-called “ex- 
pansionists” of the leading league of the minor league 
class, and eventually to their abrogation of that assured 
safety compact, the National Agreement. By the League 
people, who advocated the reduction of the League circuit 
from twelve to eight clubs before the close of the ten-year 
compact, it was argued that the twelve club circuit 
plan of the League had rendered it “top-heavy and un- 
manageable” in a business point of view, though the fact 
of its financial success from 1892 to 1895— during which 
period the League was enabled to cancel an indebtedness 
of $180,000 incurred in 1891 — showed conclusively that it 
was a thoroughly successful organization. 
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It was urged too, that the reduction of the circuit 
would bring about a reaction in the professional business 
which, in 1899, had gone through a season of great finan- 
cial loss. The reduction in question, however, utterly 
failed in improving the condition of League financial af- 
fairs in 1900. In fact the season proved to be an unprofit- 
able one financially compared to what it would have been 
had the League retained its twelve club circuit until the 
close of the season of 1901, which year ended the ten 
years' agreement begun in 1892. But the mistake by the 
League legislators in 1900 was made more costly by the 
neglect on the part of the League clubs to properly en- 
force the laws of the game against the growing evil of dis- 
puting the decisions of the umpire by the players of each 
club. To add to the trouble caused by the indulgence of 
players in the “kicking” habit, the League repealed the 
excellent law which provided for the employment of two 
umpires for each game, one to decide all questions as 
regards “called balls” and “strikes,” and the other to settle 
all disputes connected with running the bases. Experience 
has conclusively shown that no individual umpire can 
perform the double duties of watching the plays behind 
the bat and those connected with base running, without 
being amenable to frequent errors of judgment. In fact, 
the single duties for each of the two positions are onerous 
enough to require the umpire to give his whole attention 
to the one class of decisions, without being burdened with 
those of both positions. That the readoption of the old 
single umpire rule by the League for the season of 1900 
led to a large increase of erroneous decisions by umpires 
the past season, goes without saying, and that it led to 
double the amount of “kicking” is indisputable. 

Despite the fact that the pennant race of 1900 was any- 
thing but an evenly matched contest — three of the eight 
teams monopolizing the best positions with percentage 
figures considerably above the average of the last five in 
the race — the contest for championship honors was meas- 
urably exciting as a whole, and especially toward the 
finish, owing to the strong fight made by the Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia teams to head off the best managed team 
of the season, that of the Brooklyn club. Here is the 
record of the season of 1900 in which only eight League 
club teams were placed in the field, instead of twelve, as 
before : 
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THE LEAGUE RECORD OF 1900. 


CLUBS. 


St. Louis . 
Chicago . . . 
Cincinnati 
New York 
Lost 



| First Division. 

| Second Div. 






1 

1 « 





1 

1 


d 




Brooklyn. 

Pittsburg. 

Philadelphl 

'I 

® 

& 

i 

St. Louis. 

© 

u 

as 

o 

5 

o 

Cincinnati. 

New York. 

i d 

II 

o 

* 

•o 

b 

G’d T’l Los 

Per Cent. 

• 1 

1 81101161 

34 1 1 1 3 1 1 0 1 1 & 

10 

48 

82 

i>4 

.603 


1111 

I11U5 

1 3711111121 8 

11 

42 

79 

60 

.578 


81 

91 



281 

|19|11|11 

13 

1 4 ? 

75 

63 

.543 


4] 

5 

1 »| 

11 | 

1 181 

1 12| 1 2| 13 

11 

48 

66 

72 

.478 

. 1 23 1 22 1 30 1 42 1 

117||48|45|47|45|185|302|249 



7 

9 

8 

8 

32 


11 

8 

14 

33 

65 

75 

.474 


10 

8 

9 

8 

35 

9 


9 

12 

1 30 

65 

75 

.474 


4 

12 

9 

7 

32 

12 

11 


7 

30 

62 

77 

.445 


10 

9 

7 

7 

33 

6 

8 

13 


27 

60 

78 

.435 

. 1 31 1 38 1 33 1 30 1 1 32 1 

j 27 j 30 1 30 1 33 ) 1 20 

1 252|305| 



drand total lost |54|60|63|72|249||75|75177|78|305|554|654| 

The difference In percentage points between the leader and tail- 
ender In 1900 was 268 points. 


In regard to the question of the League's evening up 
the respective playing strength of its club teams as much 
as possible, with the view of securing an attractive pen- 
nant race, it has to be said that if a club can obtain the 
special advantage of securing the services of that base ball 
rara avis , a thoroughly competent team manager — what 
we call a “master of the art” — well and good, and just 
here is where they draw a prize in the professional lot- 
tery; but what is at the command of all is to even up 
their individual team strength to a higher average, so as 
to insure better contested pennant races; that is, races 
which will not see a minority of the competing teams 
hold the lead in the race almost from the start. It is 
the alternation in the lead in a race, not only in regard 
to first place, but also that of the two divisions, which 
gives life to a pennant race and enhances the attractive 
nature of pennant campaigns each year, and this has been 
far too rare in the past not to be financially costly. 


v 

In order to avoid repeti- 
The League Season of tion in this preliminary 
1901 historical chapter of the 

Guide of statistical infor- 
mation contained in succeeding chapters we shall confine 
ourselves to comment on the outcome in 1901 of the 
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1— Ebbetts; 2 — Hanlon; 3— Kennedy; 4— Kelley ; 5— Irwin; 1 
Sheckard ; 7— Daly ; 8 — McCreery ; 9— Keeler; 10— Newton ; 1 
Dahlen ; 12 — Hughes; 13- Donovan ; 14— McGuire; 15 — Dok 

16 — Kitson ; 17 — Farrell. 
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revolutionary movement in which the American League 
magnates of 1900 were so conspicuously involved during 
the winter interregnum of 1900 and 1901 ; and to the 
injury done the professional business at large by the “bait 
ball war" of 1901. 

The history of the “National League of Base Ball Clubs?' 
from its organization in the spring of 1876 up to the 
close of the period of the twenty-fifth year of its exist- 
ence includes special chapters descriptive of the stir- 
ring events which marked the base ball war of the old 
Union Association in 1884; the Players’ revolt in 1890; 
the breaking of the ' National Agreement by the American 
Association in 1891, and the violation of that compact by 
the American League in 1901. The National League was 
originally established for the purpose of building up the 
professional base ball business on- a permanent and hon- 
orable basis, the cornerstone of which should be “the 
playing of the game in its integrity," sundry evidence of 
“crooked" work among a minority of the players having 
developed itself during the five years’ existence of the 
old organization. That the League has successfully ac- 
complished its appointed task goes without saying. 

As an offset to much of the claptrap writing which has 
been indulged in at the hands of the newspaper opponents 
of the great major league within the past year or two. 
we give below an extract from an editorial which appeared 
in the Philadelphia “Sporting Life” of November 27, 1897, 
in which Mr. Frank C. Richter — one of the ablest and 
most independent writers on the game we have — com- 
mented on the good work done by the major league 
during the then past six years of its existence. He said: 

“The annual meeting of the National League was a 
record-breaker in three particulars, viz., its remarkable 
length in time of peace, its absolute harmoniousness and 
the exceptionally important legislation enacted. Five full 
days were consumed, but only two days were entirely 
devoted to business, the rest of the time being given up 
to various entertainments provided by the Philadelphia 
club. From start to finish there was not the slightest 
hitch, nor row of any kind, and no sign whatever of fac- 
tionalism. In the latter respect this was one of the pleas- 
antest meetings within the memory of the magnates. 
Seldom has more good legislation, with important effect 
upon the permanence of the League and the welfare of 
the game been enacted at any one meeting than in the 
one just ended. In this particular the Philadelphia meet- 
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ing will be one to stand forth among League meetings 
as a white mile-stone in the path of progress. To adopt 
the double umpire system and an umpire schedule, to 
lengthen the season to accommodate a four-trip schedule, 
to initiate drastic measures calculated to relieve the sport 
of the incubus of rowdyism, and to grant the allied minor 
leagues a greater degree of protection than they have 
hitherto enjoyed, is surely glory enough for one meeting. 
The League is to be congratulated upon its good work. 
It has once more demonstrated conclusively that it is 
capable of rising to any emergency, and that in its hands 
the welfare and future of the national game are secure. 
Furthermore, it has taken a fresh hold upon public confi- 
dence in its integrity of purpose and method, and its 
consummate ability to honestly and successfully manage 
the greatest of all sports.” 

As we have before remarked, the opening of the door 
to the base ball war of 1901 was undoubtedly the with- 
drawal of League teams from the four League cities which 
were deprived of League teams in 1900, especially in the 
case of Baltimore and Washington. No matter how 
desirable a majority of the League magnates — if majority 
it can be called — might have deemed the reduction of the 
League circuit to the old rule of eight clubs, there was 
no wise policy which called for such a change until the 
close of the League's twelve-club compact in 1901. But 
the change was made, and with the costly result of the 
base ball war of 1901. 

The League constitution of 1900 in Section 3 stated that 
“This League shall consist of twelve clubs (the member - 
ship of which shall not be increased or diminished for a 
period of ten years)** Section 6d of the constitution 
stated also that Section 3 “shall not be altered or amended 
except by a unanimous vote of this League.” 

One forcible lesson taught the various club magnates 
of the professional base ball business by the season's ex- 
perience of 1900 which we have before pointed out was 
the costly nature of a league or an association entering 
upon a championship campaign with a circuit of club 
teams so unevenly matched as almost to insure, from the 
outset of the pennant race, a one-sided season's contest. 
Another essential of success in making up a club team for 
a closely contested pennant race is the absolute necessity 
of getting together a team whose players will devote their 
earnest efforts to “playing for the side” — in other words, 
playing together in thorough harmony of purpose. 
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Of the pennant race of 1901 in the National League 
arena it may be justly said to have been, in one respect, 
the most exciting one of the decade of the ’90s, as will 
be seen by the detailed description of the race given in 
the special chapter devoted to the championship cam- 
paign of the past season in the Guide . Singularly enough 
this result was brought about undoubtedly by the base 
ball war of the period, which forced the League clubs 
to strengthen their teams as best they could from the 
ranks of the minor leagues, and one result was that their 
teams were made up more evenly than had been the case 
for the previous nine years. The season’s statistics show 
that in the pennant race of 1901 two-thirds of the clubs 
either occupied at one time or another the leading posi- 
tion in the race, or were among the three leaders in the 
race; while another third were alternating in their occu- 
pancy of the last ditch. It was this exceptional condition 
of things in the pennant race of 1901 which alone saved 
half the clubs from financial losses consequent upon the 
demoralization in the ranks which drove thousands from 
the grand stands during a year of exceptional prosperity 
throughout the whole country, which, under a proper 
management of the professional business, would have en- 
riched every club in the arena. In regard to the char- 
acter of the pennant race of 1901 from a field point of 
view we refer to the regular chapter on ‘The Pennant 
Race of 1901” in another part of the Guide. The full 
record of the League pennant race of 1901 is as follows: 
BECOED OF 1901. 
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The great feature of the championship campaign of 
1901, which was of the most advantage to National 
'League interests, was the success of the Pittsburg club 
in winning the pennant, as it was the addition of another 
•club to the list of League pennant winners from 1876 to 
1901, inclusive, the list now including Boston, Chicago, 
Providence, Detroit, New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore and 
Pittsburg. The existing League clubs yet having to win 
League pennants being the Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati clubs. 

The success of the Pittsburg club in 1901 was mainly 
due to the pluck, energy and unwonted liberality of finan- 
cial expenditure in securing a winning team for his club 
which marked the work of its enterprising and persever- 
ing president, Mr. Dreyfuss. The Pittsburg club was the 
first to win a League pennant race for the west since 
the Detroit club did it in 1887. Previous to that year 
Chicago had won the honors for the west six seasons, 
beginning with 1876 under Spalding's management, Anson 
being the successful manager of the Chicago team five 
seasons, from 1880 to 1886. Clarke was the winning 
manager in 1901. During the twenty-six years of League 
history, from 1876 to 1901, inclusive, but twelve man- 
agers have won pennants in the League, viz.: Spalding, 
Harry Wright, George Wright, Anson, Morrill, Bancroft, 
Watkins, Mutrie, McGunnigle, Selee, Hanlon and Clarke, 
and most of them were player-managers. 

xj 

Total Records of the We now conclude this 
Ten Years 9 Campaign historical chapter with the 

From 1892 to 1901 statistics giving a summary 

Inclusive of the whole ten years' 

record, which includes a series of special analytical tables 
in which the work of each individual club is contrasted 
with that of every other of the twelve clubs which par- 
ticipated in the ten years' campaign. 

During the ten years of the twelve-club circuit agree- 
ment but four of the twelve clubs were enabled to finish 
as pennant winners, viz., Boston, four times; Baltimore, 
three times; Brooklyn, twice, and Pittsburg, once; and 
we give, as a special record, the number of games won 
and lost by each club each year from 1892 to 1901, inclu- 
sive. The clubs' names are given in the order in which 
they stood in the pennant race record at the close of each 
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season; that is, their relative position to each other of 
the pennant-winning quartette of the decade of the '906. 
For instance, Boston won the pennant in 1892, Geveland 
being second, Brooklyn third, Fittsburg eighth and Balti- 
more twelfth; but as regards the four pennant winners 
of the decade the four clubs stood relatively in the order 
given in the record for 1892 as it appears in the ten years' 
table below: 

TEN-YEAR RECORD. 


1802. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

1897. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Boston . . . 

.... 102 

48 

.680 


93 

39 


Brooklyn . 

.... 95 

59 

.6i7 

Baltimore . 

!.! 90 

40 

.6B8 

Pittsburg 

80 

73 

.523 

Brooklyn 

... 61 

71 

.462 

Baltimore 

.... 46 

101 

.818 

Pittsburg . 

... 60 

71 

.454 

1893. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

1896. 

Won. 

Lost 

P.C. 

Boston . . . 

, , . . £4 

44 

.662 


T . 102 

47 

.686 

Pittsburg 

.... 81 

48 

.628 

Baltimore 

... 96 

58 

.644 

Brooklyn 

.... 65 

63 

.608 

Pittsburg . 

... 72 

76 

.486 

Baltimore 

.... 60 

70 

.462 

Brooklyn .. 

... 54 

81 

.872 

1894. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

1899. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Baltimore 

.... 8® 

39 

.695 

Brooklyn 

... 101 

47 

.662 

Boston . . . 

83 

49 

.629 

Boston .... 

. . . 95 

57 

695 

Brooklyn 

.... 70 

61 

.534 

Baltimore 

... 86 

62 

.581 

Pittsburg 

.... 65 

65 

.500 

Pittsburg . . 

... 76 

78 

.510 

1895. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

1900. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Baltimore 

.... 87 

43 

.609 

Brooklyn . . 

... 82 

54 

.606 

Brooklyn . 

. . . . 71 

60 

.542 

Pittsburg .. 

... 79 

60 

.578 

Boston . . . 

. . . . 71 

60 

.542 

Boston ...., 

. . . 66 

72 

.478 

Pittsburg . 

.... 71 

61 

.588 



1896. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

1901. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Baltimore 

90 

39 

.698 

Pittsburg . . 

... 90 

49 

.647 

Boston . . . 

74 

51 

.565 

Brooklyn 

.. . 79 

57 

.581 

Pittsburg 

. . . . 66 

63 

.512 

Boston 

... 69 

09 

.500 

Brooklyn . 

.... 58 

73 

.443 







THE 

TOTAL RECORD. 




Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Boston 

841 

542 

-60S 

Brooklyn . . . 

... 736 

626 

.540 

Baltimore . 

.... 644 

647 

.596 

Pittsburg . . 

... 740 

639 

.537 


The Baltimore club’s team was left out of the circuit in 
1900 and 1901, that city not being represented in the 
National League arena those two years, though the League 
held its franchise rights in the League, as also its lease 
of the club grounds. 

The appended table gives the record of the games won 
and lost by each club each year in the form of a table 
which shows the ten years’ total percentage tables of each 
of the four clubs. It will be seen that the Bostons led 
in total percentage figures, Baltimore — with its eight years’ 
record — being second, Brooklyn third and Pittsburg fourth* 
Here is the table in full: 
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THB SUMMARY RECORD. 



Boston. 

Baltimore. 

Brooklyn. 

Pittsburg. 

Year. 

Won 

. Lost. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Won. 

. Lost. 

Won. 

Lost. 

1892 


48 

46 

101 

96 

59 

80 

73 

1893 


44 

60 

70 

@8 

68 

81 

48 

1894 

83 

49 

89 

39 

70 

61 

65 

66 

1896 


60 

87 

43 

71 

60 

71 

61 

1896 


57 

90 

39 

68 

73 

66 

63 

1897 


39 

90 

40 

61 

71 

60 

71 

1898 


47 

96 

63 

54 

91 

72 

76 

1899 


57 

86 

62 

101 

47 

76 

73 

1900 


72 



82 

54 

79 

60 

1901 


69 



79 

57 

90 

49 

Per cent 


600 

.690 


537 


.637 


We give below a ten years’ record showing which of 
the twelve clubs occupied positions in the two divisions 
of each year's pennant race from 1892 to 1901, inclusive, 
the season's percentage figures of each club being added: 


THE FIRST AND SECOND DIVISION RECORDS. 
1892. 

First Division. Per cent. Second Division. 


Boston 680 

Cleveland 624 

Brooklyn 617 

Philadelphia 569 

Cincinnati ’ .647 

Pittsburg 623 


Per cent. 


Chicago .479 

New York .470 

Lonlsvllle 414 

Washington , .384 

St. Louis 373 

Baltimore 313 


Boston .... 
Pittsburg . . 
Cleveland . . 
Philadelphia 
New York. 
Brooklyn . . 


Baltimore . 
New York. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Brooklyn . . 
Cleveland 


.662 

.628 

.570 

.668 

.516 

.608 


1893. 

'Cincinnati . 
Baltimore . 
Chicago 
St. Louis. . 
Lonlsvllle . 
Washington 


.696 

.667 

.629 

.669 

.634 

.627 


1904 

Pittsburg . 
Chicago . . . 
St. Louis. . 
Cincinnati 
Washington 
Louisville . 


Baltimore . 
Cleveland . . 
Philadelphia 
Chicago . . . 
Brooklyn . . 
Boston 


.669 

.646 

.596 

.664 

.642 

.642 


1896. 

Pittsburg . 
Cincinnati . 
New York. 
Washington 
St. Louis. . 
Lonlsvllle . 


Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Boston . . 
Chicago . 
Pittsburg 


.698 

.626 

.606 

.666 

.666 

.512 


1896. 

New York. . 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
St. Louis. . . 
Louisville . . 


.508 

.462 

.446 

.432 


.310 


.600 

.432 

.424 

.419 

.341 

.277 


.638 

.608 

.604 


.267 


.473 

.443 

.443 

.308 

.290 
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First Division. 

Boston 

Baltimore . . . , 
New York . . . 
Cincinnati . . . 

Cleveland 

Brooklyn 


1807. 

Per cent. Second Division. 


.766 

.602 

.664 

.676 

.627 

.462 


Washington 

Pittsburg 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Philadelpl 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Per cent. 
.. .462 
.. .464 

.. .447 
.. .417 
.. .400 
.. .220 


Boston 686 

Baltimore 644 

Cincinnati 601 

Cleveland 644 

Philadelphia 623 


1888. 

•New York 
Pittsburg 
Louisville 
Brooklyn 


Washington 
ISt. Lotus .. 


.618 


.464 

.872 


.200 


Brooklyn 
Boston .... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore . . 
St. Louis .. 
Cincinnati 


.618 

.681 

.666 

.668 


1888. 

Pittsburg . 
Chicago ... 
Louisville 
New York . 
Washington 
Cleveland . . 


.610 

.607 

.488 

.400 

.856 

.128 


Brooklyn . . . 
Pittsburg . . 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


.603 

.678 

.648 

.478 


1900. 

Chicago . . 
St. Louis . 
Cincinnati 
New York 


.474 

.474 

.446 

.486 


Pittsburg 647 

Philadelphia .683 

Brooklyn 681 

St. Louis .648 


1901. 


Boston ... 
Chicago . . 
New York 
Cincinnati 


.600 

.881 

.880 

.874 


The difference in percentage points betwen the leader 
and tail-ender at the close of each pennant race from 1892 
to 1901, inclusive, was as follows: 


Year. 

DIFFBRBNOB 

Leader. 

IN PERCENTAGE POINTS. 

P. C. Tail-ender. P. C. 

Diff. 
In Pts. 

1882... 

.Boston 

.680 

Baltimore .... 

. .867 

.828 

1888... 

1884... 

.Boston 

.Baltimore 

.662 

.696 

Washington ... 
Louisville 

. .862 
. .418 

.810 

.277 

i8S::: 

.Baltimore 

.669 

Louisville 

. .402 

.267 

.Baltimore 

.688 

Louisville 

. .408 

.290 

1887... 

.Boston 

.706 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

. .476 

.229 

1886... 

.Boston 

.686 

. .260 

.426 

1888... 

.Brooklyn 

.682 

Cleveland 

. .129 

.668 

1800... 

.Brooklyn 

.608 

New York .... 

. .486 

.168 

1801... 

.Pittsburg 

.647 

Cincinnati .... 

. .874 

.278 


It will be seen that during the eight years of the twelve- 
club circuit the difference in percentage points between 
the leader and tail-ender at the close of each race ranged 
from .229 in 1897 to .553 in 1899. When the circuit was 
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reduced to eight clubs the percentage difference was- 
lowered to .168 in 1900, but went up to .273 in 1901. An 
evenly contested race should not exceed 100 difference 
in percentage points in an eight-club circuit, and not over 
150 in that of twelve clubs. 

XJ 


No record more plainly 
The Leaders* and shows how uneven the pen- 

Tail-enders* Record nant races of the past ten 

years were than that giving 
the record of the three leaders in each of the ten races, as 
also the three tail-enders, and that record we give below: 


THB THREE LEADING CLUBS. 


Tear. 

First Place. 

Second Place. 

Third Place. 

1892 


...Cleveland 

. ...Brooklyn. 

1893 


. . . Pittsburg ' 

Cleveland. 

1894 


...New Tork 


1896 


...Cleveland 

. . . . .Philadelphia. 

1896 


...Cleveland 

Cincinnati. 

1897 


. . . Baltimore 


1898. . . . . 


. . . Baltimore 

.... Cincinnati. 

1899 


. . . Boston 

.... Philadelphia. 

1900 


...Pittsburg 

. . . . Philadelphia. 

1901 


. . . Philadelphia 

. . . . Brooklyn. 


THB THREE TAIL-ENDERS. 


Tear. 

Tenth Place. 

Eleventh Place. 

Twelfth Place. 

1892 


. . .St. Louis 

. . . Baltimore. 

1893 


. . .Louisville 

. . . Washington. 

1894 


. . .Washington 

. . .Louisville. 

1896.,... 


. . .St. Louis 

. . . Louisville. 

1896 


. . .St. Louis 

...Louisville. 

1897 

Philadelphia . 

. . .Louisville 

...St. Louis. 

1898 


...Washington 

...St. Louis. 

1899 


. . .Washington 

. . .Cleveland. 

Tear. 

Sixth Place. 

Seventh Place. 

Eighth Place. 

1900 


. . . .Cincinnati 

...New Tork. 

1901 


....New Tork 

...Cincinnati. 


Here it will be seen that in the ten years' races but 
four clubs had pennant-winning teams; while three other 
clubs did not get higher than second place, and two others 
higher than third position. Boston, Baltimore, Brooklyn 
and Pittsburg alone shared in pennant-winning honors; 
while Cleveland and New York joined Baltimore, Boston 
and Pittsburg in securing second position during the 
decade, and Philadelphia and Cincinnati as occupants of 
third place, leaving St. Louis, Louisville and Washington 
prominent among the three tail-enders. 
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The Ten Years* The record showing the 

cop.*™. SS STl’S t±£ 

Record tional campaigns from 1892 

to 1901, inclusive, is given below: 


Tear. 

Section. 

No. Chiba. 

Woo. 

Loot. 

Difference 
In Total*. 

1883. 


West... 

.... 11 

252 

208 

48 

1883. 


West... 

.... 12 

218 

208 

10 

1884. 


West... 

.... 12 

288 

108 

110 

1885. 


West... 

12 

288 

188 

00 

1880. 


Wert... 

.... 12 

288 

187 

86 

1887. 


Wert. . . 

.... 12 

284 

188 

86 

1888. 


Wert... 

.... 12 

208 

287 

22 

1888. 


Wert... 

.... 12 

285 

208 

78 

1900. 


Wert... 

.... 8 

187 

101 

84 

1801. 


Wert... 

.... 8 

180 

108 

2 


Total* 


.... 

2^345 

lima 

~42S 


The above record shows a preponderance in victories 
for the eastern clubs fatal to any evenly-contested pennant 
race, such as would otherwise command a handsomely- 
paying patronage. No one-sided contest in a race, no 
matter now fine the individual exhibitions may be, will 
draw the patronage of such thousands as would un- 
doubtedly be attracted by a pennant race which would be 
marked by changes in the leadership and tail-end positions 
each week of the season; and until clubs arrange to place 
more evenly matched teams in their annual pennant races 
all hope of a season of financial profit may be abandoned. 

tr 


The Ten Years* Record 
of Games Won and 
Lost 


During the ten League 
pennant races from 1892 to 
1901, inclusive, the twelve 
clubs played a total of 


7,716 games, exclusive of drawn games. In the double 
season of 1892 903 games were won and lost, as also in 
1899. In 1898 they played 897 games, and from 1893 to 
1897 they ranged from 774 to 778 each season. In 1900 
and 1901, with but eight clubs m the circuit, they played 
only 554 won and lost. Here is the record in full : 


TIN YEARS* RBOORD OF GA1CB8 PLAYED. 


Year. 

Total Played. 

Year*. 

Total Played. 

Years. 

Total Played. 

Igpa. . . , 

MB 

1896. . 

778 

1900. . . 

. . . §54 

1803 

774 

1897.. 

.... 788 

1901... 

... 554 

1884.... 

782 

1896.. 

897 



1895.... 

783 

1899.. 

903 
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Cbe FcHHiNt R act ftnapaiga of 1901 

l ^ l T grr 

The peculiar circumstances which governed the League 
season of 1901 were such as to force the League clubs 
to involuntarily make up their respective club teams as 
best they could under the objectionable condition of things 
which existed throughout the championship campaign. 
The “base ball war" of the period, which began in the 
spring of 1901, caused such a loss to the League clubs 
of the class of players technically known as <r stars” of 
the fraternity that each club manager was driven to his 
wits' end almost to provide anything like first-class ma- 
terial for his team. Two results followed this state of 
affairs, one of which was that the eight clubs of the League 
circuit of 1901 were evened up in playing strength in this 
race more than they had been in any preceding campaign 
of the decade of the '90s. This, in a measure, was an off- 
setting advantage which did not enter into the calculations 
of the club magnates, but its results were greatly to the 

{ >ecuniary advantage of the competitors in the race, and 
ed to a more even championship contest and naturally 
proved more than ordinarily attractive on that account. 
Another beneficial result which acted as an offset to exist- 
ing disadvantages was the fact that the League clubs had 
to go into the minor league market for material for 
making up their teams to a greater extent than ever 
before; besides which they had to utilize the services of 
“colt" players more than previously, and one outcome of 
this latter course was the development of a larger num- 
ber of promising young players than had marked any 
previous League season. 

Another unexpected result of the base ball war of 1901 
was that the League magnates were given a valuable op- 
portunity to find out how many of the class of profession- 
als known to the fraternity as “out-for-the-stuff players’* 
existed in their ranks and who they were, an advantage 
which the far-seeing men of the club magnates were not 
slow to avail themselves for future action in 1902. This 
class of “out-for-the-stuff" fellows have been proved to 
be, season after season, utterly unreliable for earnest and 
faithful service in a club. Self-aggrandizement is the 
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basis of their every action as professional ball players. 
Gratitude for liberal and considerate treatment at the 
hands of club magnates is a virtue unknown to them, as 
was plainly shown in dozens of individual instances so well 
known as to make it needless to mention. If the experi- 
ence of the warring season of 1901 had no other lesson 
than that of showing up these “out-for-the-stuff” players 
in their true colors that alone would be a profitable gain. 

The chapter of the monthly campaign records of 1901 
which succeeds this tells very plainly the story of the 
progress of the race from April to October, and describes 
its ups and downs, and therefore we devote this chapter 
of pennant history for 1901 to the individual club records 
of the championship contest, in which will be found the 
full figures showing what each club did in victories and 
defeats in their games with their seven opposing club 
teams, and what the percentage of victories were recorded 
against each club opponent. We give the clubs in the 
order of their percentage record at the close of the season 
in October. 

xs 

The championship record 
The Pittsburg Club’s of the Pittsburg club's team 
Reeord for the season of 1901 in 

victories and defeats was 
as follows: 


Pittsburg. 

f 

| 

d 

! 

8 

111 

|"19| 

i 

1 & 

1 n| 
! o| 
r»i 

Boeton. 

Chicago. 

New York. 

1 

I 

’? 

3 

H 

00 

49 

1 

1 

.647 

Won 

Loot 

“ 131 
7| 

1 »l 

H 

r»i 

1 1* 
1 6 

16 

4 

Played 1 

20 

20 

20 

130 



ITTiT 



.766| 

.700 

EEHE ZmEMm 


The record shows that the champion team of 1901 won 
all of their series of twenty games with their seven oppos- 
ing teams except that with the Brooklyn champions of 
1900. They had a comparatively easy task in defeating 
the teams of New York,. Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia; but had a close fight with that of St. Louis, 
and found the Brooklyns too much for them. Apparently 
there is always one club in a pennant race that tne win- 
ning team in a race cannot get the best of, and this 
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was the case of the Pittsburg team's games with Brooklyn. 
The Pittsburg team defeated the four eastern teams in 52 
games and lost but 27, a percentage of victories of .658; 
while against the three western teams they won 38 games 
and lost 22, giving a percentage of .633; their total per- 
centage being .647, the smallest percentage of the ten 
years of pennant racing, except that of Brooklyn in 1900, 
which was only .603. The Pittsburg team completed their 
series with all the clubs except Brooklyn, one game being 
left unplayed. The Pittsburg team of 1901 was the best 
governed club— by its president, manager and captain— of 
any the club had placed in the field in its history, and 
unquestionably excelled all others in its battery teams. 
Moreover, it was more harmonious as a team than its 
adversaries and did less kicking, the latter being a weak- 
ness that characterized every team in the League in 1901 
to a more or less extent, the rule of the season in this 
respect being “the more the kicking the nearer the last 
ditch,” and the less of that the nearer the goal. 

u 

The record of the Phila- 
Th© Philadelphia delphia club's team in the 
Club’s Record championship campaign of 

1901 was as follows: 



The Philadelphia club's record in League pennant races 
since it entered the list in 1883 included the attainment 
of second position in the race but twice, viz., in 18 87, un- 
der the late Harry Wright as manager — when Detroit won 
the pennant— and in 1901 under the captaincy of Hugh 
Jennings, with Shettsline as manager, with the Pittsburgs 
as the winners. When the team played its last game prior 
to Jennings taking charge Of it as player-manager and 
captain its pennant race record on June 2a showed 23 
victories to 24 defeats, giving a percentage of .489 only. 

From that time the team began to get nearer to the 
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goal. The team closed June with the percentage of .500 
for the month’s play. In July the team won 10 games and 
lost but 9 ; in August it won 17 and lost 12 ; in September 
the record was 16 to 9, and in October 4 to 1, a showing 
that proved conclusively the great advantage derived from 
the improved captaincy of the team since Jennings' advent. 

The Phillies found the Chicago and Cincinnati teams 
the easiest to defeat, and had little difficulty with the Bos- 
tons; but the Pittsburgs got the best of them, while they 
gave Brooklyn and St. Louis close battles. Against the 
four western teams they won 49 games and lost but 31, 
giving a percentage of .613 ; while against the three east- 
ern teams they won 34 and lost 26, the percentage being 
• 557 - The Philadelphia team was a strong one individually 
and collectively, but the lack of harmony and team work 
during April, May and the best part of June was a handi- 
cap which prevented it from getting nearer the goal than 
it did through the better work done . the balance of the 
campaign. There is no questioning one plain fact con- 
nected with the Phillies' campaign of 1901, and that was 
that it was by long odds the best captained team in the 
whole professional class. 


XJ 

The Brooklyn club’s 
The Brooklyn Club’s championship campaign of 

Record 1901 was an exceptional 

one in several respects. In: 
the first place, its loss of the services of such valuable 
players as Jennings, Cross, Jones and DeMontreville — the 
former and latter by release, and the others by secession — 
proved a costly handicap which the club was unable to 
offset; and it taxed the managerial ability of Hanlon to 
a greater extent than anticipated, and the result was third 
place in the race instead of winning another pennant. 
Here is the club’s record for 1901 : 
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It will be seen that, despite of the club’s heavy handi- 
cap in loss of star players at the outset of the campaign, 
the team managed to close the season with the loss of but 
a single series of games, they winning five of their seven 
series and tiein^ the sixth. They had very little difficulty 
in defeating Cincinnati and Chicago; and, after June, 
had an easy task with New York; but Boston gave them 
a heap of trouble to escape the loss of their series with 
them, and St. Louis knocked them out in n rounds. 
They had a close fight with the Phillies, and captured 
the Pirates handsomely. They failed to complete their 
series with New York and Pittsburg, but played the others 
to a legal finish. In their games with the four western 
teams they won 47 games and lost 32, giving them a per- 
centage of .595; while with the three eastern teams they 
won 32 and lost 25, the percentage being .561. A peculiar- 
ity of their season’s campaign was their ups and downs in 
the pennant race record, a result very different from their 
success in the one-sided race of 1900, when they held the 
lead in the race from May to the finish in October, and 
that, too, without difficulty. Whereas in the race of 
1901 they were in the lead but four days in April; but 
one day in May, and not a day in June, July, August, 
September or October, though in the latter months they 
were in second and third positions most of the time. 

As to the playing strength of the ex-champions of 1900, 
in 1901 while a majority of the team may be said to have 
been up to the pennant-winning mark, the minority proved 
to be a rather heavy handicap, especially in the case of the 
club’s corps of pitchers, but four of the nine employed 
pitching in over ten games each and exceeding the average 
percentage of .500. In fact, the corps had but two pitch- 
ers whose work in the box may be said to have been up 
to a pennant-winning mark. This weakness and the loss 
of their third baseman and center fielder, not to mention 
the finest first base player the club has ever had, accounts 
for the team’s not getting higher than third place in the 
race, despite their having the best of League managers at 
the head. McGinnity’s absence from the team, of course, 
weakened their pitching department. 

tf 

The championship cam- 
The St. Louis Club’s paign of the St Louis team 
Record in 1901, despite of their 

failure in the early part of 
the season, especially in May, ended with the team’s suc- 
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cess in losing but one of their seven series of champion- 
ship contests, the champion team of Pittsburg in 1901 
alone being able to win a series from them, they whi- 
ning five series and tieing one. Here is the club’s record : 


St. Loots. 

1 

I 

£ 

l 

1 

. 

New York. 

s 


1 

Won 

9 

11 

11 

11 

10 

" 13 

~iT 

["TO 

.MS 

Lost 

11 

9 

9 

9 

10 

7 

9 

1 64 


Played 

“90 

20 

| 20 


20 

S5 

“5o 

I 140 


Per cent. 

.460 

.660 

1.660 

.660 

.6001. 660|. 660f548| 


The St. Louis team won six of their seven series and 
lost one, and they won 46 games with their four eastern 
rivals and lost 34, the percentage being .576; while with 
their western opponents they won 30 games and lost 30; 
percentage, .500. The team had no easy task in winning 
against the opposing teams, except in the case of the New 
York Giants, they having a very close contest with Chi- 
cago, and nothing to brag of with the rest of the teams; 
and to Pittsburg they had to succumb. 

v 

The Boston club, like all 
The Boston Club’s the League clubs except 

Record that of Pittsburg, suffered 

in loss of individual play- 
ing strength by secession to the ranks of the rival army of 
the American League, its noted third baseman being the 
most important “star” player to leave the team. Here is 
the Boston club’s championship record of 1901 : 
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3 

5 
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Won 1 

51 

71 

10| 91 

131 

141 

111 

69 

.000 

Lost 1 

15| 

13| 

10| ll| 

61 

6| 

8| 

| 69 


Played | 

20| 

1 20| 

20| 20 1 

19| 

1 20| 

1 19| 

1 138| 


Per cent | .260| 73001 .500| .460r.684| .700| .~B79|TB00| 

It will be seen that the Boston team managed to win 
three of its championship series, and to tie a fourth, despite 
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the result of the existing “base ball war” of the period. 
The team took the New York Giants into camp without 
•difficulty and won their series with Chicago and Cincin- 
nati. Their best effort, however, was in tieing their series 
with the ex-champions of Brooklyn. They also made a 
•close fight with St. Louis; but the Pittsburg Pirates and 
the PhilKes easily got the best of them. In their games 
with the four western teams they won 38 and lost 40; 
while with the three eastern teams they won 51 and lost 
but 29. The team lost ground in the two opening months 
of the campaign but afterward won a majority of their 
games except in August and October. The Boston team 
went through the season with the fewest pitchers of all 
the League clubs, viz., five, and they did good work in 
the. box; but the field support given the pitchers was too 
uneven and at times lacked in old Boston team work. 


tr 

The Chicago club team 
The Chicago Club's of 1901, with a corps of 
Record players strong enough in 

individual ability to have 
secured a first division position, won only a single series 
•of games. Here is the record of the Chicago club for 
1901 : 


Chicago. 

Pittsburg. 

Philadelphia. 

d 

£ 

M 

i 

3 

QQ 

1 

! 

ii 

New York. 

Cincinnati. 

Total. 

Won 

6 

14 

3 

17 


l°l 

10 I 

61 

13| 

11 

9 

1 10 
1 10 

1 M l 
1 86 1 

Lost 


Played | 20| 20| 20| 20| 19| 20| 20| 139| 

Per cent |.3001.18b|.350|.500|.316|. BSOUSOO^SSII 


Played | 20| 20| 20| 20| 19| 20| 20| 139| 

Per cent |.3001.18b|.350|.500|.316|. BSOUSOO^SSII 


The club’s team managed to win their series with New 
York, but only after a close fight; while the best they 
could do with Cincinnati and St. Louis was to tie the 
series, the Phillies having a soft snap with them, and 
Pittsburg a very easy task, as did Boston. The team 
won but 26 games from their three western adversaries, 
against 34 defeats; while against their four eastern op- 
ponents they won but 27 games against a loss of no less 
than 52 games, the respective percentage figures being 
.433 and .342 They had a fair corps of pitchers but the 
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field support given them was away below the mark at 
times, especially in the three early months* campaigns, when 
they were driven into the last ditch, where they remained 
until October, when poor work by New York and Cin- 
cinnati enabled them to get out of the hole and to finish 
m sixth place. 

tJ 

ThA ~ The New York club’s 

The New York Club’s team in 1901 attained the 
Record distinction of holding its 

. own among the three lead- 

ers in the season's pennant race, with a few variations, 
from the first week in May up to the second week in July, 
after closing the April campaign in seventh place ; but then 
the team went “tobogganing*” — a costly sport to engage 
in — and the close of the October campaign saw it on the 
ragged edge of the last ditch but a point ahead of Cin- 
cinati. Here is the club’s record for 1901 : 


New York. 

ti 

s ! 

§ 

1 j 

Brooklyn. 

& 

5 

QQ 

I 

& 

1 

Cincinnati. 

Total. 

r 
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11 
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.380 
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1 12| 
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14| 

11 
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20| 

17| 

20| 
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20 1 

“187| 



.200| 

.400| 

.363| 

.360| 

.300* 

.460j 

.0001 

.380| 



It will be seen that the Giants, despite of their success 
in the middle of the championship campaign, did not win 
but one series of games, and that was against the Cin- 
cinnati, all the others defeating them with comparative 
ease except Chicago, the Giants being “nuts to crack” 
for the Pittsburg team. Against the four western teams 
the Giants won 32 games and lost 48, while against the 
three eastern teams they won but 20 and lost 37, the re- 
spective percentage figures being .400 and .351. While 
the club’s team was up to a higher mark in its individual 
playing strength than its season’s record would show it to 
be it was altogether “too short” in the important element 
of team work strength to maintain the lead secured in 
the middle of the campaign. One weakness developed was 
the indulgence in too much experimental work, and this 
was made conspicuously manifest in regard to the ex- 
cessive number of pitchers the club placed in the box 
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during the campaign. The fact that out of the seventeen 
pitchers of the club corps of 1901 there were no less 
than eleven who failed to pitch in a single victory told 
the story of the weakness of the team very plainly. It was 
Mathewson who sent the team up to the leading posi- 
tion in the race, and kept it there in May and June until 
his arm failed him. In fact, the # club never made a more 
profitable investment in a player than when it signed 
Mathewson, as he proved to be the stellar attraction of 
the season in the team and the source of the club's finan- 
cial success in 1901. 

V 

We now come to the tail- 
Th© Cincinnati Club’s end club of the League's 
Record season of 1901, the career 

of which was of the sky- 
rocket order, inasmuch as the team went up in brilliant 
style in the pennant race in the opening of the season's 
campaign and then fell like the old familiar stick at the 
last quarter of the race. 



It will be seen that the club's team did not win a 
single series of games during its championship campaign 
of 1901, the best the team did being to secure a tie score 
for its series with Chicago. 


THE PENNANT RACE RECORD. 


First Division. 

Won. 

Lost 

Per 

cent. 

Second Division. Won. 

Lost 

Per 

cent. 

Pittsburg 

. 90 

49 

.647 

Boston 

... 69 

69 

.500 

Philadelphia .. 

. 83 

57 

.593 

Chicago .... 
1 New York. . . 

...58 

86 

.381 

Brooklyn 

. 79 

57 

.581 

... 52 

85 

.380 

St. Louis 

. 76 

64 

.543 I 

1 Cincinnati .. 

... 52 

87 

.374 


The full record for the entire season, showing the rec- 
ord of games won and lost by each club with every other 
of the opposing clubs, is appended. On following page is 
the record of the total games won and lost each individual 
month from April 18 to October 6, 1901, inclusive. 
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• The National League's 

’« «*< srcft rass £ 

April 18 on the grounds of 
the Brooklyn club, at Washington Park, before an as- 
semblage of spectators numbering 4,593 people, the chilly 
weather materially affecting the attendance. The cham- 
pions of 1900 had the Philadelphia club’s team as their 
opponents on the occasion, and as Dunn’s pitching re- 
sulted in the scoring of 6 runs by the Brooklyns in the 
first innings Dugglesby was placed in the box, Donovan 
pitching for Brooklyn. After that the home team only 
added 6 runs to their score to* 7 by the Phillies, the 
champions winning by 12 to 7 in the nine-inning game. 
As no other League clubs played that day Brooklyn be- 
came the leader in the race for that day with a percentage 
of 1000, while the Phillies were necessarily the tail-end- 
ers with nothing to their credit, this game Ending the 
first day’s play in the pennant race of 1901. On the 19th 
of April, too, the Boston club opened their season at Bos- 
ton with the New York team as their opponents, and the 
St. Louis club opened the same day with the Chicagos at 
St. Louis, Boston “Chicagoing” the Giants by 7 to 0, and 
the Chicagos defeating the St. Louis team by 8 to 7. 
Nichols pitching against Taylor ip the former game, and 
Powell against the other Taylor at St. Louis. Pittsburg 
opened at Cincinnati on April 20, they defeating the home 
team by 4 to 2, Leever pitching against Hahn. At the 
close of the games of April 20 the pennant race record 
showed Brooklyn, Pittsburg and Boston to be the three 
leaders, with no defeats charged to them, and Cincinnati, 
New York and Philadelphia as the three tail-enders, with- 
out the credit of a single victory, Philadelphia being in the 
last ditch with a record of two defeats; Chicago and St. 
Louis standing even with the percentage of .500 each ; Brook- 
lyn leading with three victories and no defeats. On April 
22 Boston and Pittsburg were tied for the lead, each with 
1000 percentage, BrooWyn being third in the race with 
667 percentage, New York and Cincinnati standing tied 
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for last place, with both having to win their first game. 
On April 23 St. Louis held the lead with the percentage 
of .750 to Brooklyn’s .66 7. By the 27th of April Cincin- 
nati had pulled up and taken the lead with .750 per- 
centage to their credit, St. Louis being second with .667, 
and Brooklyn third with .600 ; Chicago being the tail-ender 
with .167. On April 29 another change in the leadership 
took place, Cincinnati going to the front once more, with 
the percentage figures of .667 to Boston and Pittsburg’s 
.600 each; Brooklyn occupying sixth place with .500. St. 
Louis and Philadelphia leading the champions with .571 
each; New York and Chicago being the tailenders at .250 
each. When the April campaign ended on the 30th the 
pennant race record left the eight clubs occupying the fol- 
lowing relative positions in the race: 

THE APRIL RECORD. 


First Division. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Second Division. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

St. Louis 

.. 5 

3 

.325 

Pittsburg 

3 

3 

.500 

Brooklyn 

.. 4 

3 

.571 

Philadelphia . . 

4 

4 

.500 

Cincinnati .... 

.. 4 

3 

.571 

New York 

2 

3 

.400 

Boston 

.. 3 

3 

.500 

Chicago 

3 

6 

.333 


The Cincinnati team 

Th. C.H.. ASTt 

race from St. Louis, and 
the Reds kept in the van until May 10, first with Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia and St. Louis as their first division com- 
panions, and then with Pittsburg, New York, and Boston, 
the tail-ender through the* month being the Chicago team 
under Captain Jack Doyle. On May 11 Pittsburg went to 
the front, but only for a couple of days, when Cincinnati 
resumed the position for one day more ; New York by this 
time had reached second position, that team on May 4 hav- 
ing been pushed into the last ditch for a day by Chicago. 
It is a noteworthy fact that during three days in May, viz., 
on the 1 2th, 13th and 14th, three separate clubs alternated 
in the lead, thereby making the race doubly attractive by 
its “glorious uncertainty.” Pittsburg led on May 12 with 
.625 percentage, Cincinnati on the 13th by .647 and New 
York on the 14th by .645. From the 16th of May to the 
22d Cincinnati once more stood in the van, after which 
New York took a turn at leading, that club's team percent- 
age figures on May 23, when they went to the front again, 
being .650, to Cincinnati .625, Philadelphia .525, and Pitts- 
burg .500, these four comprising the first division clubs at 
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that time, with Boston, Brooklyn, St. Louis and Chicago 
following in order in the second division, the race at this 
period of the campaign having assumed a very interesting 
position, inasmuch as the condition of things which ex- 
isted made the race “anybody's game" as it were, the at- 
tendance naturally increasing in numbers as this uncertainty 
of results characterized it. 

New York kept in the front from May 23 to the close of 
the May campaign, at which time, on Mav 31, the record 
for the month in games won and lost stood as follows : 

THE MONTH’S RECORD FOR MAY. 

Per Per 

■Clubs. Won. Lost. cent. Clnbs. Won. Lost. cent. 

New York 13 6 .684 Brooklyn 10 12 .466 

Philadelphia . .13 9 .691 Boston 8 11 .421 

Cincinnati 12 9 .671 Chicago 9 14 .391 

Pittsburg _ 13 11 .642 8t. Louis 8 14 .364 

The month of May in the League championship arena 
is the great experimental month of the championship sea- 
son, and it was especially so in 1901. New York and 
Brooklyn presented experimental teams to a notable extent, 
the former greatly benefiting by the box work of its new 
college pitcher Mathewson — who won eight out of the nine 
games he pitched in April and May — while Brooklyn suf- 
fered from the loss of McGinnity, its leading pitcher of 


1900. 

THE PENNANT RACE RECORD FOR MAY. 


First DiYlsion. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Second Diyision. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

New York 

. 16 

9 

.626 

Brooklyn 

14 

16 

.483 

Cincinnati . . . . 

. 16 

12 

.671 

Boston 

11 

14 

.440 

Philadelphia . . 

. 17 

13 

.667 

St. Louis 

13 

17 

.433 

Pittsburg 

. 16 

14 

.633 

Chicago 

12 

20 

.376 


Four clubs had alternated 

TKa 1..-* eamnl i ffH in the leading position in 

The June Campaign the race in ^ but in 

June the number was re- 
duced to three. New York was in the van from June 1 
to the nth, then Pittsburg went to the front for two days 
on the 12th, New York resuming the lead on the 14th; 
then it was that Pittsburg began to show its pennant 
winning strength, and going to the front on June 15, re- 
mained there to the end! of the month. June was not a 
favorable month for Brooklyn, which team was as low 
down as sixth place during June ; by the end of the month, 
however, the ex -champions got into the first division again, 
with New York and Philadelphia as companions, and with 
St. Louis, Boston and Cincinnati in the second division. 
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the latter team falling off badly in June, they tumbling 
from second position to seventh place between the 7th and 
19th of June, Chicago lying in the last ditch all the month. 


THB JUNE RECORD. 


Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Pittsburg . . 
St. Louis.... 

.... 17 

9 

.654 

Philadelphia . 

.. 13 

13 

.500 

...18 

10 

.643 

New York.... 

.. 12 

12 

.500 

Brooklyn ... 

...16 

11 

.593 

Cincinnati . .-. 

.. 7 

18 

.280 

Boston 

...14 

11 

.560 

Chicago 

.. 7 

20 

.259 


It will be seen that five of the eight clubs won more 
games than they lost during June, St. Louis pulling up 
finely, while Pittsburg, Brooklyn and Boston led their May 
record, and Philadelphia, New York and Cincinnati lost 
ground. 

THE PENNANT RACE RECORD FOR JUNE. 


First 

Division. 

Per 

Second 

Division. 

Per 

Clubs. 

Won. Lost. 

cent. 

Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

cent. 

Pittsburg 

..33 23 

.589 

St. Louis 

. 31 

27 

.534 

New York 

..27 21 

.563 

Boston 

. 25 

25 

.500 

Brooklyn 

.30 26 

.536 

Cincinnati .... 

. 23 

30 

.434 

Philadelphia .. 

..30 26 

.536 

Chicago 

. 19 

40 

.322 


The July campaign saw 

rhA • Pittsburg established in 

The July Campaign ^ place throughout the 

entire month, the interest 
in the race in July centering upon the battle for second 
position. In this respect. New York stood second for 6 
days up to the nth, and then began to slide down hill, 
they reaching the second division ranks by July 13th. 
Then St. Louis held the place for a total of 16 days, after 
which Philadelphia occupied the position 4 days dur- 
ing the month. As regards third place Philadelphia and 
St. Louis divided honors in holding the lead, Brooklyn 
getting no higher than fourth position during July, Bos- 
ton, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago being second di- 
vision clubs nearly the whole of July, except that New 
York was twice in second position early in the month. 

THE JULY RECORD. 

Per Per 

Club*. Woo. Lost. cent. Clubs. Won. Lost. cent. 

Pittsburg 16 9 .640 Chicago 15 15 .500 

Philadelphia ... 16 9 .640 Boston 14 15 .488 

St. Louis 17 10 .630 Cincinnati 10 18 .807 

Brooklyn ......14 13 .519 New York 7 20 .200 

By the end of July the race estimate had settled upon 
Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and St. Louis as the 
probable first division quartette at the finish, though St. 
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Louis had the best of Brooklyn in the fight for third place 
in July, as the former won 17 games out of 27 to the latter's 
14 out of 27 in July. 

THB PENNANT RACE RECORD. 


First Division. 


Club*. 

Won. 

Lost. 

cent. 

Pittsburg .... 

.. 40 

82 

.606 

Philadelphia . 
St. Louis 

.. 46 

.. 48 

85 

87 

.068 

.666 

Brooklyn . . . . 

.. 44 

39 

.530 


tr 

The August Record 


Second Division. 

Per 

Clubs. Won. Lost. cent. 


Boston 

... 88 

40 

.484 

New York... 

... 84 

41 

.466 

Cincinnati . . 

... 88 

48 

.407 

Chicago .... 

... 84 

86 

.381 


The month of August is 
acknowledged to be the 
worst month of the season 


as regards gate receipts in 
the large cities, but this month in 1901 proved to be an ex- 
ception to a certain extent, owing to the close character 
of the pennant race as regards the three leading positions 
in the race. The contest, too, was made specially inter- 
esting by the rally made by the ex-champions to recover 
the ground lost in July. Though Pittsburg kept in the 
van all through the race in July, Brooklyn won more games 
that month than Pittsburg did, by 18 won out of 27 played, 
against 13 won and 9 lost by Pittsburg. Philadelphia did 
not do so well in the race in August, however, as that 
team did in July. The surprise party of the month was 
the work of the Chicago club, which team won as many 
games as they lost, they beating Boston, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati in percentage of victories figures in August. But 
try as they might they could not jump out of the last 
ditch, owing to the ground lost in the early months of the 
season. They nearly pulled up to New York the last day 
of the month, but that was their best effort until the Sep- 
tember campaign. 


THE AUGUST RECORD. 


Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Brooklyn 

.... 18 

9 

.667 

Boston 

... 14 

16 

.467 

Pittsburg .. 

.... 18 

9 


8t. Louis.... 

...12 

14 

.462 

Philadelphia 

... 17 

12 

Cincinnati . . 

...10 

12 

.466 

Chicago . . . 

.... 12 

12 

.600 

New York... 

... 8 

20 

.286 


It was Brooklyn's rally in August that helped materially 
to attract public interest in the month's campaign. That 
club occupied fourth place at the beginning of the August 
campaign with the percentage a little over .500, with Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia and St. Louis ahead. By the middle 
of the month the champions began to push St. Louis hard 
for third position, and by the 20th of August they had 
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supplanted their western adversary, their respective per- 
centages on that date being .560 to .549 in favor of Brook- 
lyn. Then it was that the Brooklyn team went in for 
higher game and began to get close to the Phillies and push 
them for second position. Of course air this added greatly 
to the attraction of the pennant race as far as the first di- 
vision clubs were concerned, Brooklyn and Philadelphia 
especially profiting by the increased attendance. By the 
23d of August the champions had got as close to Philadel- 
phia as six points distant, the Phillies leading on that 
date by .569 to Brooklyn's .563, Pittsburg then being in the 
van by .61 1 and St. Louis fourth by .548. Up to the 23d the 
four second division clubs had lost more games than they 
had won, all of the club’s percentage figures being below 
.500, while Chicago was less than .400, Boston leading the 
quartette, while Chicago had a good hold of New York, 
trying to pull the Giants into their ditch. By the end 
of the month though the relative positions of the eight 
clubs remained unchanged, the difference in percentage 
points between Pittsburg and Chicago— leader and tail- 
ender — had been reduced to 195 points, showing the race 
at this time to be more evenly contested than at any pre- 
vious month of the season. 

THE PENNANT RACE RECORD. 


First Division. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Second Division. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Pittsburg 

. 62 

41 

.002 

Boston 

53 

56 

.486 

Philadelphia . . 

. 63 

47 

.573 

Cincinnati 

43 

00 

.417 

Brooklyn 

. 62 

48 

.564 

New York 

42 

61 

.408 

St. Louis 

. 60 

51 

.543 

Chicago 

46 

67 

.407 


tf 

September, in the pen- 

n. S.pt.mb«r R.cord ~ “"ft "Jg 

month of the “trial races” 
of the season, inasmuch as it is seldom that the brief Octo- 
ber campaign is left to settle the question of supremacy in 
the season’s championship contest. By the close of Aug- 
ust the Pittsburg team had obtained such an important lead 
in the race, and were playing so strong a game, that the 
question as to the “coming champions” had almost been 
settled. But there was still the old question of the game’s 
“glorious uncertainty” to be taken into question, so the 
September campaign had considerable attraction left in this 
respect in regard to the work of the four leaders. ' 

It was close fighting between Philadelphia and Brooklyn 
for second place, and between St. Louis and Boston for 
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fourth position from the opening of the September cam- 
paign to the middle of the month. By the 15th of Sep- 
tember the two. were as close together as .582 for the 
Phillies and .577 for Brooklyn. But on the 20th of the 
month the two were tied for second place with the percent- 
age figures of .571 each, and the struggle between them 
began to be intensely interesting. They were tied again on 
the 21 st, at .575 each, but then the Phillies, made a spurt, 
and when the month’s campaign ended on Sept. 30, the 
Phillies led by .585 to .575. On the same date, too, St. 
Louis still led Boston for fourth position, and that, too, by 
the comparatively safe margin of .543 to .504. In the in- 
terim the fight in the second division between the three 
tail-end€rs had materially changed in its condition. Though 
the Chicagos were in the ditch on September 2, with Cin- 
cinnati and New York on the “ragged edge” at .410 each 
to Chicago’s .409, the latter on September 4 had pushed the 
Giants into the ditch, and were after the Reds for sixth 

? lace, the latter standing at .415 to Chicago’s .410 and New 
ork’s .398, and in this relative position in the race the 
three stood until Sept. 11, when Chicago got into seventh 
place for the first time since April 23. Then came the 
struggle 6n the part of New York to escape from the last 
ditch and at least finish a trifle better than in 1900. When 
the end of the September campaign was reached, it was 
seen that Chicago had been relegated to the tail end again, 
and New York had got back to sixth position, with the 
Reds in seventh place, their percentage figures being: rela- 
tively, .385, .383 and .380, very close fighting. At this time 
the Pittsburg, Philadelphia and Brooklyn clubs, the three 
leaders, had become fixtures. This left the October cam- 
paign to decide the fate of the St. Louis and Boston clubs 
in regard to fourth place claimants, and that of the three 
tail-enders as to which should be buried in the last ditch. 

THE SEPTEMBER RECORD. 


Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Clubs. Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Pittsburg 

. 25 

7 

.781 

St. Louis 15 

New Tork 10 

12 

.556 

Philadelphia .. 

. 16 

9 

.640 

22 

.313 

Brooklyn 

Boston ' 

.15 

9 

.625 

Cincinnati 8 

22 

.313 

. 15 

11 

.577 

Chicago 6 

18 

.250 

First Division. 

THE 

Won. 

PENNANT 
Per I 
Lost. cent. 

RACE RECORD. 
Second Division. Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

cent. 

Pittsburg 

Philadelphia .. 

. 87 

48 

.644 

Boston 68 

67 

.504 

. 79 

56 

.585 

New York 52 

83 

.385 

Brooklyn 

. 77 

57 

.575 

Cincinnati 51 

82 

.383 

St Louis 

. T« 

68 

.543 

Chicago 52 

85 

.880 
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It was plrinly in evidence 

nv, Oet.b«r C. mp .l.« 

October i as the fitting date 
for the close of the League championship, for the attend- 
ance fell off directly after the close of the September 
campaign had virtually ended ‘the interest in the contest. 


THE OCTOBER RECORD. 


Per 

Clubs. Won. Lost. cent. 

Brooklyn 2 0 1.000 

Philadelphia ... 4 1 .800 

Pittsburg 3 1 .760 

St. Loula 1 1 .500 


Per 

Clubs. Won. Lost. cent. 

Chicago 1 1 .500 

Boston 1 .2 .333 

Cincinnati 1 5 .167 

New York 0 2 .000 


THE TOTAL RECORD OF EACH MONTH OF 1901. 


b 


CLUBS. 



ttj 




w. 

L. 

| W.L. | W. 

L. 

1 w. 

L. 

1 w. 

L. 

1 w. 

L. 

Pittsburg 

3 

3 

13 

11 

17 

9 

16 

9 

13 

9 

25 

7 

Pbila ..... 

4 

4 

13 

9 

13 

13 

16 

9 

17 

12 

IS 

9 

Brooklyn . . 

4 

3 

10 

12 

16 

11 

14 

13 

18 

9 

15 

9 

St. Louis. . 

5 

3 

8 

14 

18 

10 

17 

10 

12 

14 

15 

12 

Boston .... 

3 

3 

8 

11 

14 

11 

14 

15 

14 

16 

15 

11 

Chicago . . . 

3 

6 

9 

14 

7 

20 

15 

15 

12 

12 

6 

18 

New York. 

2 

3 

13 

6 

12 

12 

7 

20 

8 

20 

10 

22 

Cincinnati 

4 

3 

12 

9 

7 

18 

10 

18 

10 

12 

8 

22 

Totals. . . |28|28|86|86 

104| 104| 109| 109| 104| 104j 110| 110| 


| W. L 

1* 


3 

1 

90 

49 

4 

1 

83 

57 

2 

0 

79 

57 

1 

1 

76 

54 

1 

2 

69 

69 

1 

1 

53 

86 

0 

2 

52 

85 

1 

5 

52 

87 

13|13|554|554| 


t 

£ 

.647 

.593 

.581 

.543 

.500 

.381 

.300 

.374 


THE FULL CHAMPIONSHIP RECORD OF 1901. 


CLUBS. 


Pittsburg . . 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn . . . 
St. Louis. . . 

Boston 

Chicago . . . 
New York.. 
Cincinnati 


First Div. SecondDiv. 


$ 

£ 


Total def eats |49|57|57|64169|86|85|87|5541554r 


.647 

.503 

.581 

.543 

.500 

.381 

.380 

.374 
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^ . While championship pen- 

^ Mew Club on the List nants have been won in the 
In 1001 National League series, year 

after year for the past 
quarter of a century, it has been only now and then that 
new clubs have been added to the list of pennant winners 
in the annual championship campaigns. From i87&— the 
year of the organization of the National League— up to the 
close of its twenty-five years of existence in 1901, twenty- 
four clubs had entered the lists for League championship 
honors, and yet in all that time only eight different clubs 
had succeeded in winning pennants. Here is the record 
showing the year in which each, of the twenty- four League 
clubs entered the league and the number of clubs in each 
year’s contest : 


Number 

Year. Clubs. of Clubs. 

1876 Boston 8 

1876 Chicago 8 

1876 Athletic 8 

1876 Mutual 8 

1876 Cincinnati ...... 8 

1876 St. Louis 8 

1876 Hartford 8 

1876 Louisville 8 

1878 Providence 8 

1878 Indianapolis 8 

1878 Milwaukee 8 

1879 Troy 8 •. 


. Number 

Year. Clubs. of Clubs. 

1879 Syracuse 8 

1879 Buffalo 8 

1879 Cleveland 8 

1880 Worcester 8 

1881 Detroit 8 

1883 New York 8 

1883 Philadelphia .... 8 

1886 Washington 8 

1887 Pittsburg 8 

1887 Kansas City 8 

1890 Brooklyn 8 

1892 Baltimore 12 


Of the above twenty-four clubs, the Athletic and Mutual 
clubs were expelled for not playing out their last year’s 
schedule; the Milwaukee, Syracuse and Kansas City clubs 
only played one season each in the League, viz., in 1878, 
1879 and 1887; the Hartford club, two seasons; the Troy 
and Indianapolis clubs, four seasons, and the Providence, 
Detroit and Buffalo clubs eight seasons each. All of the 
other clubs have played in over ten seasons each, Boston 
and Chicago being the only clubs which have played every 
season from 1876 to 1901 inclusive. 

The following record gives the names of the eight clubs 
which are all there are out of the twenty-four clubs which 
have won pennant races to date. The date given is that 
of the first year the club won a pennant. The table also 
gives the record of the games won and lost the first year 
they won a pennant, as also the total number of races 
won, and the number of clubs competing: 
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No. of Races 


Year. 

Club*. 

Won. 

Lost.P. C. 

Managers. 

Clubs. Won. 

1876 

Chicago 

52 

14 

.788 

A. G. Spalding 

8 

6 

1877 

Boston 

.. 81 

17 

.646 

H. Wright ... 

6 

8 

1879 

Providence 

55 

23 

.705 

Geo. Wright... 

.. 8 

2 

1887 

Detroit 

.. 79 

45 

.637 

H. Watkins .. 

.. 8 

1 

1888 

New York . . 

.. 84 

47 

.641 

J. Mntrie .... 

.. 8 

2 

1890 

Brooklyn .... 

86 

43 

.667 

J. McGannigle 

.. 8 

3 

1894 

Baltimore . . . 

89 

39 

.605 

E. Hanlon 

. . 12 

3 

1901 

Pittsburg . . . 

.. 90 

49 

.647 

F. Clarke. .... 

8 

1 


The Fifteen Years The Pittsburg club be- 

Mi«,n. .<<h. PK». u r, ’/SJST'aSS 

Club tion in 1882 when it was 

entered as a competitor for the championship of the then 
newly-organized American Association, the club then being 
known as the Allegheny Club, and as such it played in the 
Association arena from 1882 to 1886 inclusive. The record 
showing how the old Allegheny club stood each season 
in the American Association pennant race during that 
period is given below. 


Year. 

Club. 

Position No. of 
in Race. Clubs. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

Cent. 

1882 

Allegheny 

4 

6 

39 

39 

.500 

1883 

Allegheny 

7 

8 

30 

68 

.306 

1884 

Allegheny 

10 

12 

30 

78 

.277 

1885 

Allegheny 

3 

8 

56 

55 

.504 

1886 

Allegheny 

2 

8 

80 

57 

.584 


It will be seen that after ending its season of 1884 badly, 
in 1885 the club pulled up to thjrd place, and did still better 
in 1886, when they stood second to the St. Louis Browns 
that year. In 1887 the club entered the National League, 
the club then being under the Presidency of Mi;. Nimick 
and the team management of Horace Phillips; and it re- 
mained so until Phillips was superseded temporarily by 
Ed. Hanlon in 1889, and during these three years the club 
ranged between fifth and sixth position in the race. In 
1890, the year of the Players' revolt, the demoralization in 
the club ranks was such that the team ended the season 
in the League's last ditch, its record of defeats being 114 
out of 137 games, with the percentage of .168 only, this 
record winning the League leather medal in club defeats. 
The manager that year was the veteran Guy Hecker, 
and that worthy player was terribly “guyed" on the result 
of his campaign. In 1891 Ed. Hanlon began the Season 
under Palmer O'Neil's presidency, but the president and 
manager could not agree on their policy of running the 
team, and Hanlon went to the Baltimore club in 1891 ; 
McGunigle, of the Brooklyns. being his successor in help- 
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ing the president to run the team, the result being that the 
club ended the season in the League’s last ditch. 

In 1892 Mr. Temple became the club’s president, with 
Buckenberger as manager, and the club ended the season 
.in sixth place, the League circuit that year being increased 
to 12 clubs, the Pittsburg team ending in the first division. 
In 1893, under the same president and management, the 
club ended second in the race, with the Bostons again in 
the lead, the team winning 81 games out of 129, their best 
record in the League up to 1901. 

In 1894 Mr. Temple retired, and with him went Manager 
Buckenberger, W. W. Kerr taking the former’s place as 
president; and under Connie Mack’s management, super- 
vised by Kerr, the club ended seventh in the pennant race 
that year and in the second division. Under the same 
management in 1895 and 1896 they got no higher than 
sixth place, and in 1897 President Kerr placed Donovan 
in the manager’s position, and the club ended in eighth 
place. In 1898 manager Watkins, of the old Detroit 
champions was placed in command by Mr. Kerr, but again 
was the club left eighth in the race. Once more Mr. Kerr 
tried Donovan as manager. Then began a new era in the 
history of the Pittsburg club, and in two years, under the 
presidency of Mr. Barney Dreyfuss and management of 
Fred Clarke, the club was raised from seventh place in 
the race of 1899 to second position in 1900 and the cham- 
pionship in 1901. Here is the official record of the Pitts- 
burgs’ career in the National League up to date, kindly 
furnished by Mr. Dreyfuss: 


Posi- No. 


Year. 

tion. Clubs. President. 

1887. 

.. 6 

8 

W. A. Nimick... 

1888. 

.. 6 

8 

W. A. Nimick... 

1889. 

.. 5 

8 

W. A. Nimick... 

1890. 

.. 8 

8 

W. A. Nimick... 

1891. 

.. 8 

8 

J. P. O’Neil 

1892. 

.. 6 

12 

W. O. Temple... 

1898. 

.. 2 

12 

A. 0. Bnckenberg 

1894. 

.. 7 

12 

W. W. Kerr ... 

1896. 

.. 7 

12 

W. W. Kerr ....< 

1896. 

.. 6 

12 

W. W. Kerr .... 

1897. 

.. 8 

12 

W. W. Kerr ..., 

1898. 

.. 8 

12 

W. H. Watkins. 

1899. 

.. 1 

12 

W. W. Kerr 

1900. 

.. 2 

8 

Barney Dreyfuss. 

1901., 

.. 1 

8 

Barney Dreyfuss., 


Manager. 


Won. Lost. P.C. 
...66 09 .444 
...66 68 492 


' I W. McGnnnlgle 




55 80 


j A. C. Buckenberger I 

1 Connie Mack J 65 65 

..Connie Mack 71 61 

..Connie Mack 66 63 

..P. J. Donovan 60 71 

..W. H. Watkins 72 76 

, . .Fred. Clarke 79 60 

..Fred. Clarke 90 49 


.462 

.168 

.407 

523 

628 

500 

538 

.512 

.454 

.486 

.510 

.568 

.647 
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The Pittsburg club 
The Pitts burgs’ opened its campaign of 

Campaign of 1901 l 90i on April 20, at Cm- 

cinnati, a bitter cold day 
keeping down the attendance to about 3,000. The team 
presented included Leever and O’Connor as the “battery;” 
Bransfield, Ritchey and Leach as the base players; Ely as 
shortstop, and Clarke, Beaumont and Wagner as out- 
fielders. Though the batsmen failed to score a run off 
Hahn’s pitching, except in one inning, the visitors won the 
game by 4 to 2, and this opened their championship cam- 
paign auspiciously. From the 20th to the 30th of April they 
played six games, winning one with Cincinnati and two 
with St. Louis, and losing three with St. Louis. 

They opened their May campaign with Chicago at Pitts- 
burg, and lost the game through the poor box work of 
Waddell, but won the second and third games with Tanne- 
hill and Leever in the box. They lost the fourth with 
Philippi pitching, but won the fifth with Wiltse. At 
Chicago Chesbro shut out the home team in the sixth 
game, and with Leever won the eighth. In the ninth they 
almost “Chicagoed” the home team, the Chicago batsmen 
scoring but a single run against Philippi’s fine pitching. 
By this time the Pittsburgs’ western rivals had realized 
the fact that the Pirates were a dangerous team to tackle, 
their “battery” force being very effective. When the Pitts- 
burg team ended their first home and home campaign they 
had won 10 games, viz., 6 from Chicago and 2 each from 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, losing 3 with St. Louis, 2 with 
Chicago and 1 with Cincinnati, while the pennant race 
record on May 12th showed them to be in the van in the 
race with the percentage figure of .625 to their credit, 
Cincinnati being tied with the Pirates while Chicago stood 
low down as seventh in the race and St. Louis was in the 
last ditch. 

Then came the first visit of the Pittsburg team to tackle 
their eastern adversaries of New York, Boston, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia, and the meetings were eagerly looked 
forward to. The visiting Pirates lost their first game in 
each of the four cities and failed to win a game in New 
York, they closing the tour on May 31 with a record of 
6 victories to 7 defeats. 

In June, after winning a game in Chicago by 6 to 1, with 
Waddell, their old pitcher, in the Chicago box, they began 
their return series with the eastern teams, who came west 
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the first week in June. In this campaign the Pirates began 
by knocking out the Phillies in three straight games, but 
they lost their series with Brooklyn. This they offset with 
three straight wins with New York, and they got two out 
of three with Boston, and when the eastern teams ended 
their tour on June 16 the pennant race record left Pitts- 
burg in the van, followed by New York, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis in the first division, and Cincinnati, Brooklyn, 
Boston and Chicago in the second division, the Chicagos 
by this time having secured a mortgage on the last ditch. 
The result of the east vs. west campaign in June was that 
Pittsburg won 9 games and lost but 3. Then followed the 
second visit of the western teams to the east, and the Pitts- 
burg team was declared to be the chief target of their east- 
ern rivals during the tour. This trip series began in New 
York on June 19, a tie score marking 'the opening game 
between the Pittsburgs and Giants. On this short tour 
Pittsburg had the worst of it, as they lost more games 
than they won; yet they ended the tour in the lead in the 
race by .586 to New York’s .580, with St. Louis third and 
the Phillies fourth, Brooklyn heading the second division, 
followed by Boston, Cincinnati and Chicago. The second 
tour of the eastern teams in June gave the Pittsburgs a 
boost in their percentage figures, they winning 11 games in 
the series and losing but 6, their percentage figures being- 
•595 when the trip ended. 

In July the Pittsburg team was changed, Ely leaving 
the club and “Lefty” Davis being added to the team, Ledch 
going to short field, Wagner to third base and Davis to 
right field. Wagner played at third base for 26 games for 
a fielding percentage of .800, but finally Leach was sent back 
to third base and Wagner went to short field, where his 
fielding percentage in 61 games was .820. Wagner’s fielding 
figures at right field had been no less than .977. The team 
had come out all r'jht after two trials with the eastern 
teams, and they now settled down to pennant winning work 
and kept at it in fine style right through the remainder of 
the campaign. They ended July in the lead with .605 to their 
credit, and closed the August campaign with .602, and by 
the end of September had got up to .650. The short cam- 
paign of October saw them win the pennant, with the 
percentage figures of .647, the next four clubs being below 
.600 in percentage figures while the last three were below 
.400. 
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Below we give the aver- 
The Team and ages — from Mr. Young”s 

Averages for 1901 tables of the twenty-odd 

players who were more or 
less employed by the club from April 29, to October 5, 
1901: 


Players. 

Base-hit Fielding 
Percent- Percent- 

Total 

Total 

Stolen 

Total 

Total Sac’fice 

age. 

age. 

Games. 

Bases. 

Rons. 

Hits. 

Leerer, pitcher 

. .169 

.906 

19 

1 

10 

2 

PhillipL pitcher 

Tannehill, pitcher 

Chesbro, pitcher 

. .211 

.922 

33 

2 

11 

2 

. .226 

.898 

40 

1 

18 

3 

. .210 

.886 

33 

0 

9 

4 

Zimmer, catcher 

_ .222 

.969 

67 

7 

16 

7 

O’Connor, catcher 

. .200 

.949 

66 

8 

16 

6 

Bransfleld, first base... 

. .274 

.981 

139 

28 

92 

28 

Ritchey second base... 

. .298 

-944 

140 

16 

66 

19 

Leach, third base 

. .298 

.908 

93 

16 

62 

10 

Ely, shortstop 

. .219 

.924 

62 

4 

19 

6 

Wagner, shortstop 

. .362 

.920 

141 

48 

100 

10 

Clarke, left field 

. .816 

.967 

128 

22 

118 

13 

Beaumont, center field. 

. .828 

.939 

132 

32 

118 

12 

Wagner, right field 

Davis, right field 

. .362 

.977 

141 


100 

10 

. .289 

.962 

118 

27 

100 

9 

The averages of the substitute class are appended. 




Base-hit Fielding 
Percent- Percent- 

Total 

Total 

Stolen 

Total 

Total Sac’flce 

Players. 

age. 

age. 

Games. 

Bases. 

Runs. 

Hits. 

Merritt, pitcher 

... .273 

3 




Doheny, pitcher 

... .263 

.iio 

22 

i 

12 

i 

Poole, pitcher 

.237 

.960 

26 

1 

6 

1 

Wiltse, pitcher 

Waddell, pitcher 

!!! .266 

!876 

5 

32 

*2 

is 

*6 

Yeager, catcher 

... .267 

.909 

24 

1 

8 

2 

Smith, catcher 

... .169 

.846 

16 

2 

6 

2 

Burke, third base 

216 

.806 

14 

.. 

. . 



The record showing the games won and lost each month 
of the campaign from April to October .was as follows : 

PITTSBURG CLUB’S MONTHLY RECORD, 1901. 

April. May. June. July* An g. Sept. Oct. Totals. 


Victories 3 18 17 16 18 25 8 90 

Defeats ...... 3 11 9 9 9 7 1 ^ 49 

Total games... 6 24 26 88 22 32 4 139 

Percentages .. .600 .642 .664 .640 .691 .781 .760 .647 


The poorest month’s record was in April, when they only 
reached the average in percentage figures, while their best 
month was in September, when their percentage was .781. 

The record of their total games won and lost with each 
club is appended. 
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Strang 

(•anzel 

Mathewson 


Selbach 
Smith 
Taylor 
Van Haltren 


Jones 

Bowcrman 

Davis 

Warner 


NEW YORK NATIONAL LEAGUE BASE BALL CLUB. 



1 — McPhee, Mgr.; 2 — Irwin; 3 — Phillips; 4 — Dobbs; 5 — Kahoe; 6— 
Harley ; 7— Bergen ; 8— Corcoran ; 9--McBride ; 10 — Steinfeld ; 11 — 
Magoon ; 12— Hahn; 13— Crawford ; 1 1— Rusie ; 15— Beckley ; 16 — 
Pietz ; 17— Newton ; 18-McFadden. 

CINCINNATI NATIONAL LEAGUE BASE BALL CLUB. 
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CHICAGO AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE BALL CLUB, 







-McKenna; 2— Freeman ; 8— Hemphill; 4— Parent ; 5— Cuppy ; 6— Young; 7— Kane; 8— 
>owd ; 9— Stahl; 10— Ferris; 11— Criger; 12— Collins, Capt.; 18— Schreckenghost ; 14— 
[itchell ; 15— McLean. Photo by Bachrach & Bro. 

BOSTON AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE BALL CLUB. 



Huclow Siever Cronin Miller Mullin Yeager Barrett 
Casey Holmes Stallings (Mgr.) Dillon McAllister Elberfelu 

Photo by Bachrach. Nance Gleason 

DETROIT AMERICAN LEAGUE BASE BALL CLUB. 
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CHAMPION ALBANY BASE BALL TEAM, NEW YORK STATE 
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TBS CLUB BBCOBD OF 1001. 



Victories 

8 

11 

18 

18 

14 

IS 

IS 

90 

Defeats 

11 

9 

7 

7 

• 

0 

4 

m 

Drawn games. 

"0 

0 

"o 

"o 

0 

0 

"l 

"I 

Total played... 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

21 

140 

Per cent 

.421 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.700 

.706 

.800 

.sir 


The names of the clubs are given in the order of Pitts* 
burg's percentage figures against them. 

We append an analytical record of the club's work in the 
field during the championship season of 1901 , which tells 
its own story. 


Pittsburg 

TS. 

1st Dlrision. | 

2d Dlrision. 

1 

£ 

% 

i 

£ 

Brooklyn. 

1 

m 

Totals. 

1 

li 

Chicago. 

i 

s 

fc 

23 

1 

O 

| 

Victories 

13 

8 

11 

82! 

1 16 

14 

16 

18 

68 

90 

Defeats 

7 

11 

9 

27 

6 

6 

4 

7 

22 

49 


0 

0 

n 

^■n 

K 

■km 

1 

0 

1 

1 


Kjj 

19 

1 

69 

iKTTj 


21 

20 

81 

140 

■a saw ■■fiBPJawi.ss 


.421 

Ea 

.642 

.766 

.700 

.800 

.660 

.726 

.647 

Series Won 

1 

HiT 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 



1 

0 

1 

© 

0 

© 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

'*i 8 J 1 1? J F -H BFIS9IBVW 

HQ 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

4 

14 

16 

1 IF! TjiliMf; iJ.MhMPOSM! 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

? PS JfSTf ; "PiK 

3 

0 

2 

mm 

2 

4 

1 

0 

7 

IT 

f TT iB.lBii! BdiliN 

2 

4 

1 

7 

0 

1 

3 

0 

9 

IS 

t TTT ?.s'i'/o l iVl l iVr T. Bl!VVl 
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Club Ceam Averages 



One of the most interesting records of the average work 
done at the bat, in fielding, in run getting and in base steal- 
ing, during a championship campaign by individual players 
will be found in the appended series cf tables, the first 
series of which give the figures of the work of each club 
team, the names of the clubs being given in the order of 
the race record at the close of the season of 1901. We give 
the list of players of each club-team who comprised those 
who playea in a majority of the club’s games, the list 
including only four pitchers, two catchers, the four in- 
fielders and the three outfielders. The names of the two 
substitute players of the infield and outfield are not 
included, as they were not occupants of the two positions 
regularly enough to give them a status. For instance, 
there was Dexter, of the Chicago club, who played in a 
total of 1 12 games, and who played in 19 games as an out- 
fielder, 52 games as a first-baseman and 28 games as a 
third-baseman, and in 13 games in other positions, a very 
able substitute indeed, but too “mixed up” to be given a 
designated position. 

The pitchers* names are given in the order of their pitch- 
ing percentages against the first division clubs, the best 
criterion of their pitching there is. The catchers are named 
in the order of their fielding percentages, and the individual 
players are given their places as leaders in their home posi- 
tions according to their lead in base hit percentages, and 
the number of games they played in. For instance, Mc- 
Gann, of St. Louis, played at first base in 113 games with 
a fielding percentage of .986 and a base hit percentage of 
.288; whereas Schriver played at first base in but 19 games, 
his percentage being .990 and his base hit figures .286. We 
therefore selected the first-baseman who had played in a 
majority of the club’s games during the season; the same 
rule being observed throughout the records. 

These series of tables afford excellent facilities for judg- 
ing of the excellence of the several teams of the eight 
clubs, and in showing up the relative strength of the indi- 
vidual players of each team in their respective positions. 
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The first table is that of the champion team of the Pitts- 
burg club of igoi. 


THU PITTSBUBG TEAM'S AVERAGES AND RECORDS. 

Garnet Base-hit Fielding Total Stolen 

Played Percent- Percent- Total Sac'flco Total 
Players. in. age. age. Rons. Hits. Bases. 

Leerer, pitcher 19 .169 .966 10 2 2 

Philllpi, pitcher ....... 88 .211 .962 11 2 12 

Tannehill, pitcher .... 40 .226 .807 18 8 0 

Chesbro, pitcher 83 .210 .886 9 4 0 

Zimmer, catcher 67 .222 .969 16 7 7 

O’Connor, catcher .... 56 .200 .949 16 6 8 

Branafield, first base... 139 .274 .981 92 9 28 

Ritchey, second base .. 140 .298 .944 66 19 16 

Wagner, Shortstop .... 141 .852 .920 100 10 48 

Leach, third base 98 .298 .908 62 10 16 

Clarke, left field 128 .316 .967 118 18 22 

Beaumont, center field. 182 .828 .939 118 12 82 

Davis, right field 118 .291 .962 100 9 27 


It will be seen that six of the thirteen players of the team 
who took part in a majority of the club's games during 
1901, played in ioo games and over ; while one other player 
took part in over go games, and two others in over 50, the 
four pitchers pitching on an aggregate of 125 games. In 
base hitting twelve of the thirteen exceeded the percentage 
of .260, and three of them exceeded .290, three others ex- 
ceeding .300. In fielding percentages eleven of the thir- 
teen exceeded .900, an unprecedented team record in field- 
ing. In run getting four of the team exceeded 100 in total 
runs scored and three others exceeded 60. In stolen bases, 
too, seven had double figures, of which one was over 40, 
one over 30 and three over 20. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEAM'S AVERAGES AND RECORDS. 


Players. 

Donahue, pitcher 

White, pitcher 

Orth, pitcher 

Townsend, pitcher .... 
Doug lass, catcher .... 
McFarland, catcher ... 
Jennings, first base.... 
Hallman, second base.. 
Wolverton, third base.. 


Cross, shortstop 

Delahanty, left field... 
Thomas, center field... 
Flick, right field 


Games Base-hit Fielding 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Played Percent- 

Percent- 

Sae'fice Stolen 

in. 

age. 

.097 

age. 

Runs. 

Hits. 

Bases. 

84 

.919 

11 

8 

0 

27 

.278 

.890 

16 

T 

11 

86 

.281 

.919 

14 

0 

8 

20 

.109 

.787 

4 

0 

1 

47 

;.838 

.960 

16 

8 

10 

72 

.278 

.943 

88 

3 

10 

81 

.274 

.980 

88 

6 

18 

122 

.194 

.962 

46 

29 

18 

92 

.808 

.980 

40 

6 

18 

189 

.197 

.929 

50 

7 

22 

82 

.867 

.961 

106 

10 

26 

128 

.806 

.978 

99 

16 

26 

188 

.886 

.961 

111 

IS 

26 
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THB BROOKLYN TRAM 

’S AVERAGES AND RECORDS 



Games 

Base-hit 

Fielding 


Total 

Total 


Played 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Total 

Sac’ flee 

8tolen 

Players. 

in. 

age. 

age. 

Runs. 

Hits. 

Bases. 

Kitson, pitcher 

82 

.281 

.875 

22 

1 

0 

DonsYan, pitcher 

41 

.200 

.845 

17 

8 

2 

Hughes, pitcher 

so 

.178 

.873 

17 

5 

0 

Newton, pitcher 

ss 

.164 

.786 

10 

1 

0 

McGuire, catcher 

§4 

.293 

.945 

28 

4 

4 

Parrell, catcher 

26 

,203 

.042 

36 

2 

7 

Kelley, first base 

120 

.809 

.983 

77 

4 

20 

Daly, second base 

132 

.310 

.960 

87 

10 

84 

Irwin, third base 

131 

.224 

.917 

50 

8 

17 

Dahlen, shortstop 

128 

.261 

.936 

47 

7 

23 

Sheckard, left field.... 

133 

.353 

.956 

116 

8 

42 

McCreery. center field. 

84 

.302 

.947 

46 

1 

19 

Keeler, right field 

136 

.853 

.985 

116 

22 

42 

THB ST. LOUIS 

TRAM'S AVERAGES AND RECORDS. 


Harper, pitcher 

36 

.172 

.821 

13 

8 

8 

Murphy, pitcher 

20 

.250 

.968 

11 

1 

0 

Powell, pitcher 

87 

.161 

.856 

14 

9 

0 

Sudhoff, pitcher 

33 

.171 

.888 

11 

2 

0 

Ryan, catcher 

Nichols, catcher 

SCI 

.196 

.963 

m 

13 

5 

46 

.247 

.919 

m 

10 

11 

McCann, first base 

113 

.288 

.986 

72 

7 

16 

Padden, second base •• 

115 

.253 

.966 

72 

10 

24 

Kreuger, third base... 

142 

.274 

.896 

78 

18 

19 

Wallace, shortstop .... 

135 

.322 

.934 

69 

10 

17 

Burkett, left field 

142 

.382 

.939 

189 

8 

27 

Heldrlck, center field.. 

116 

.339 

.950 

94 

15 

35 

Donavan, right field... 

129 

.294 

.979 

91 

14 

24 

THE BOSTON ' 

TEAM'S 

AVERAGES AND RECORDS. 


Dlneen pitcher 

40 

.209 

• C30 

13 

4 

0 

Pittinger, pitcher .... 

32 

.110 

.911 

3 

2 

1 

Willis, pitcher 

34 

.192 

.920 

8 

3 

1 

Nichols, pitcher 

46 

.299 

.863 

16 

4 

0 

Kittredge, catcher .... 

113 

.247 

.965 

24 

13 

2 

Moran, catcher 

m 

.216 

.931 

12 

7 

4 . 

Tenney, first base 

113 

.278 

.976 

63 

17 

11 

DeMontreville. 2d base. 
Lowe, third base 

140 

.305 

.961 

8S 

24 

23 

129 

.253 

.917 

47 

8 

19 

Long, shortstop 

138 

.238 

,941 

55 

15 

19 

Cooley, left field 

60 

.270 

Q Aik 
*Vtu 

30 

8 

11 

Hamilton, center field. 

99 

.292 

.923 

70 

9 

19 

Crolius, right field.... 

50 

.238 

.895 

20 

3 

4 

THB CHICAGO 

TEAM'S 

AVERAGES AND RECORDS. 


J. Taylor, pitcher 

32 

.217 

.944 

12 

2 

0 

Menefee, pitcher ..... 

46 

.251 

.887 

19 

7 

8 

Waddell, pitcher 

32 

.255 

.876 

16 

0 

2 

T. Hughes, pitcher.... 

33 

.100 

.770 

7 

4 

1 

Kahoe, catcher 

69 

.218 

.956 

21 

6 

6 

Kling, catcher 

70 

.266 

.919 

m 

3 

7 

Doyle, first base 

73 

,241 

.973 

19 

2 

11 

C. L. Childs, 2d base 

63 

.257 

.946 

mi 

3 

8 

Raymer, third base.... 

118 

.286 

.929 

41 

9 

17 

McCormick, shortstop . 

115 

.284 

.914 

44 

4 

18 

Hartsell, left field 

140 

.889 

.961 

110 

8 

46 

Green, center field.... 

132 

.817 

.968 

m 

6 

85 

Chance, right field.... 

48 

.289 

.938 

37 

4 

30 
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THE NEW TORK TEAM’S AVERAGES AND RECORDS. 

Game* Base-hit Fielding Total Total 

PIstmI P»roent. Pproont- Tntnl Rur’flpfl fltAlen 

Players. 

Mathewson, pitcher 


Hickman. Ditcher 


Bowerman, catcher . . . 

Ganzel, first base 

Nelson, second base. . . . 
Strang, third base.... 


in. 

87 



Runs. 

10 

Hits. 

4 

Bast 

0 

20 

.176 

.821 

8 

0 

0 

42 

.125 

.008 

12 

1 

0 

101 

.287 

.008 

43 

0 

6 

77 

.239 

.930 

10 

8 

6 

43 

.217 

.908 

20 

3 

8 

139 

.220 

.084 

41 

7 

6 

36 

.205 

.860 

10 

5 

4 

01 

.201 

.850 

55 

20 

89 

113 

.300 

.073 

60 

5 

26 

125 

.292 

.047 

89 

6 

10 

133 

.342 

.940 

83 

7 

25 

02 

.260 

.947 

46 

6 

3 


McBride, right field.. 

THE CINCINNATI TEAM’S AVERAGES AND RECORDS. 

Total Total 

Flared Percent- Percent- Total Sac’ flee 

Players. 

Hahn, pitc 


Bergen, catcher 
Pelts, catcher .. 


Played Percent- 

Percent- 

Total 

Sac ’flee Stol 

in. 

age. 

.173 

age. 

Runs. 

Hits. 

Bas< 

40 

.900 

0 

4 

0 

33 

238 

.008 

11 

1 

0 

33 

.164 

.786 

10 

1 

0 

20 

.080 

.853 

1 

2 

0 

82 

.172 

.950 

15 

10 

2 

50 

.311 

.963 

24 

2 

8 

140 

.300 

.978 

80 

20 

6 

44 

.133 

.952 

0 

7 

8 

55 

.250 

.907 

30 

10 

7 

114 

.251 

.910 

48 

8 

14 

133 

.268 

.902 

69 

21 

37 

101 

.276 

.967 

70 

11 

18 

124 

.834 

.010 

80 

4 

12 


Steinfeldt, third base.. 
Magoon, shortstop .... 
Harley, left field. 


We give below a series of tables which show which 
player took the lead in the records of base hit and fielding 
percentages, and in total runs, stolen bases and in sacrifice 
hits. Here are the records in question : 

LEADERS IN BASE-FITTING PERCENTAGES. 

Player. Club. Percentage. 

Nichols, pitcher Boston .200 

Douglas, catcher Philadelphia 333 

Kelley, first base Brooklyn 300 

Daly, second base Brooklyn 310 

Wolverton. third base Philadelphia 306 

Wagner, shortstop Pittsburg 302 

Jurkett, left field St. Louis 


.330 


Burkett, left field St. Louis 

Heidrlck, center field St. Louis 

Keeler, right field Brooklyn 

LEADERS IN FIELDING PERCENTAGES. 

Player. Club. Percentage. 

Murphy, pitcher St. Louis 068 

Zimmer, catcher Pittsburg 060 

McGann, first base St. Louis . * 986 

Hallman, second base Philadelphia 962 

Wolverton, third base Philadelphia 030 

Davis, shortstop New York .073 

Clarke, left field Pittsburg 067 

Thomas, center field Philadelphia 073 

Keeler, right field Brooklyn 085 
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LEADERS IN RUN-GETTING. 

Player. Club. 

Hickman, pitcher New York 

Nichols, catcher St. Louis 

Bransfleld, first base Pittsburg 

Daly, second base Brooklyn 

Kreuger, third base St. Louis 

Wagner, shortstop Pittsburg 

Burkett, left field St. Louis 

Beaumont, center field Pittsburg 

Keeler, right field Brooklyn 


LEADERS IN BASE-STEALING. 


Player. Club. 

White, pitcher Philadelphia 

Nichols, catcher St. Louis . 

Bransfleld, first base Pittsburg 

Daly, second base Brooklyn . 

Kreuger, third base St. Louis . 

Wagner, shortstop Pittsburg . 

HartseU, left field Chicago 

Green, center field Chicago . . . 

Keeler, right field Brooklyn 


LEADERS IN SACRIFICE HITS. 
Player. Club. 

Powell, pitcher St. Louis 

Klttredge, catcher Boston 

Beckley, first base Cincinnati 

DeMontreville, second base Boston 

Strang, third base New York 

Long, shortstop Boston 

Harley, left field Cincinnati 

Thomas, center field Philadelphia . . . 

Keeler, right field Brooklyn 


Runs. 
.. 43 

49 
92 

.. 87 

.. 78 

.. 78 

.. 139 

.. 118 
.. 116 

Bases. 
... 11 
... 11 
... 28 
... 34 
... 19 

... 48 
... 46 
... 35 
... 42 

Total 

... 9 

... 13 

... 20 
... 24 

... 20 
... 15 

... 21 
... 16 


U 

The largest attendance seen on the Polo Grounds for the paat 
four years was that gathered to see Mathewson pitch against the 
St. Louis team on Decoration Day, 1901, the crowd in the afternoon 
numbering 27,000. 

In the game at Cincinnati on Sunday, May 12, 1901, of the 24 
put outs made by the Pittsburg team Bransfleld. the first baseman, 
had but 2 outs credited to him, with one assist, all the chances 
offered him, a rare occurrence. 

Rain and soggy fields prevented six league teams from playing in 
New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia on May 25, 1901. New York 
was extremely unlucky in this respect last spring. In fact, no less 
than 37 games were postponed by rain up to May 27, inclusive. 

A batsman's effectiveness is shown by the number of base hits he 
makes which forward runners, not by the figures of his base hit per- 
centage. A batsman may average over .400 in base hit percentages 
and not do half the service to his club by his batting, that a batsman 
does who, like that model batsman, Keeler, excels in forwarding 
runners. 

The first triple play made in the League arena in 1901, occurred in 
Brooklyn on May 22 in a game with the St. Louis team. With the 
bases full and no one out Ryan hit to Dahlen, who put out Kruger 
forced to second, and throwing to Kelly at first put the batsman 
out, and as Kelly passed the ball to Gatins at third, the runner' home 
was thrown out then by Gatins to Farrell, Childs getting home be- 
fore on the double play. 
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The business of managing a professional base ball club 
has become so extensive of late years as to make it of 
far more importance than ever before. More capital is in- 
vested in professional base ball clubs this year in one 
professional Association — that of the National Associa- 
tion of Professional Base Ball Leagues — than there was 
in all the leagues put together ten years ago. Then, too, 
the existing professional leagues of 1902 embrace a wider 
extent of base ball territory than in the past decade of 
professional base ball history. In the management of 
these leagues a degree of business tact and judgment, in 
catering for the base ball public’s patronage is required, 
which the experience of the past two years in the working 
of a minority of the leagues has shown to be sadly want- 
ing. One would naturally suppose that, in the organiza- 
tion of a business copartnership like that of a professional 
base ball association or league, the first consideration, from 
a practical business point of view, would be that the 
league would be run on the basis of “one acting for all 
and all acting for one,” the only possible plan that a 
legitimate copartnership can be successfully managed. But 
experience in the professional clubs of late years has 
shown that this vital principle in the management of the 
base ball leagues of the period has been the exception and 
not the rule. 

One great business blunder connected with the man- 
agement of professional club leagues and associations has 
been that known as “syndicatism,” that is, having one or 
more of the capitalists of a league qr association finan- 
cially interested as stockholders in clubs. This evil — 
for evil it is — aims a blow at the integrity of the 
professional business at large. For no matter how honest 
an investor may be in his holding of stock in two different 
clubs of a league or association, the base ball public are 
apt to question the integrity of the business run under 
syndicate control, and base ball leagues — like Caesar’s wife 
— must be above suspicion, or good bye to the successful 
running of their business. 
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Another business blunder in the professional business 
is the abuse known as “Farming,” that is, the loaning 
out of players of a club's reserve corps for a longer or 
shorter period to minor league clubs. It not only dis- 
satisfies every individual player subjected to it, but it has 
a demoralizing effect on every club team whose managers 
use the farmed-out players, inasmuch as the working of 
the plan has the effect of breaking up a team in which 
the farmed-out player has proved himself to be valuable; 
or if he fails to play up to the expected point, he is re- 
turned to the club which has its hold upon him with 
diminished value as a player. In fact in no single point 
is the farming system of advantage to either of the dubs 
engaged in it or to the individual player who is the vic- 
tim. 

Another business mistake, one familiar to the circle of 
the minor league clubs, is that of a club's being run on the 
plan of having a higher salary list than the patronage 
of its circuit of clubs will admit of. The temptation of 
having a champion team to win the league’s pennant race 
too frequently blinds the club’s manager to the costly 
expense of the luxury. Many a pennant race has been 
won at the cost of a serious loss of the club's capital owing 
to the expense of its champion team. There is a point be- 
yond which no club can go in its outlay for salaries without 
a sacrifice of the best business interests of the club, as 
was shown in several instances in professional base ball 
history in 1901. 

One more blunder is to be added to the list of avoid- 
able mistakes made in the business management of pro- 
fessional base ball, one peculiarly characteristic of the 
minor league clubs, and that is in the club manager going 
in for “picked nines,” that is, securing the services at high 
salaries, of players who rank high in the individual re- 
cords or averages in their home positions, without regard 
to their ability to work well in harmony together, or for 
their character in regard to their habits, as to their being 
sulky or hot tempered players, or those addicted to drink- 
ing, or who are what is technically known as “out for 
the stuff” players, fellows who utterly disregard all obli- 
gations not immediately affecting their pockets. No 
“picked nine” ever won a pennant. The pennant winners, 
as a rule, are team workers and not mere star players in 
home positions. 
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Experience in the man- 
individual Team agement of club teams sea- 
Management son after season seems to 

have little effect in teaching 
club magnates lessons calculated to prevent the blunders 
committed each year by club officials in the business of 
running their respective teams of players ; if it were other- 
wise there would not have been so many mistakes made 
in team management as there were in 1901. Club teams 
were placed under the management of so-called team 
managers who were only in nominal control of the team, 
as they could not either sign or release a player, without 
the consent of the “Boss” of the club, who was other than 
the club manager. One result of this blunder in club man- 
agement was that the team was not managed at all, that 
is as it should be by one man only, having entire control of 
the team as Hanlon alone had of the Brooklyn club. 

Two managers are requisite in the running of a first 
class professional club team, one the manager of the team 
proper, and the other the business manager. As the rule 
hitherto has been, the teams have been mostly run by club 
officials. 

There is another important consideration in regard to 
the successful management of a team, and that is the abso- 
lute necessity which exists for its being run in perfect 
harmony as a whole; also for the absence of every form 
of cliqueism in the ranks. The team to be thoroughly suc- 
cessful, and one worthy of pennant winning aspirations, 
must work together in harmony, and on the plan of one 
and all “playing for the side,” or failure will naturally 
follow. As a matter of course, proper discipline must be 
employed; if only for the purpose of keeping the players 
in that healthful condition — mentally, as well as physic- 
ally — which experience, for years past, has shown to be es- 
sential to a team's success. 

D 

There is no individual 
The Umpire and his connected with the National 
Duties Game whose duties on the 

field are more important 
or arduous than those of the umpire ; and there is no one 
engaged in the game who is so subject to constant abuse 
and annoyance, and, we regret to state, to insult and 
injury, as this self-same umpire. When one considers 
that the game can no more be played without the services 
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of an umpire than it can without a pitcher or catcher it 
seems strange that the magnates of the professional clubs 
should allow each season’s campaign to be disgraced by 
such scenes as were witnessed in every professional League 
campaign in 1901. One would imagine that the instinct 
of self-preservation in considering the financial welfare 
of a club by removing every abuse in the game that has 
the effect of driving away the best class of the patrons of 
a club would suffice to put a stop to that nuisance of 
professional ball playing known as “kicking” against the 
decisions of the umpire; but season after season sees 
its continuance, aided and countenanced not only by every, 
team manager and captain in the professional ranks, but 
also by the club presidents and directors of every pro- 
fessional club; indeed, it is to the club officials in question 
that the evil owes its continued existence, for a word from 
the club president to the team manager to the effect that 
all kicking must stop would end it at once. 

Let us look at the work an umpire has to do when 
he enters upon his duties on the field. When he goes 
behind the bat at the commencement of a game he is 
called upon to face a hot fire of swiftly thrown balls from 
the attacking “battery” force, which come to the bat with 
almost rifle-like speed and with eccentric curves, the balls 
in consequence being exceeding difficult to judge as to 
their being sent in over the home base, or within the legal 
range of the batsman’s reach ; aside from the fact that 
the umpire requires to be exceedingly alert in movement 
to avoid being dangerously hurt from a blow of the ball. 
Then, too, he has to decide, in less than a second of time, 
whether the speedy ball passes over the home base or 
below the knee of the batsman or above the shoulder. 
Beside which the umpire has to quickly decide whether 
the ball is hit to fair or foul ground, and in the case of 
the former hit, he has to doff his mask and run to the 
base to judge the point of play in base running, a double 
duty which materially retards his success in rendering cor- 
rect decisions in his position behind the bat. To discharge 
these onerous duties with thorough impartiality and with 
promptitude and sound judgment are primary require- 
ments of the rules of the game. 

Then, too, in the difficult and really dangerous work of 
judging strikes and called balls he has a duty to perform 
calling for great courage, coolness of nerve, unclouded 
judgment and keen sight. Moreover, his standpoint from 
which to judge the character of the swiftly thrown balls 
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to the bat is one behind not only the batsman y but the 
catcher, and this involves extra watchfulness in order 
to judge the nature of the balls sent in to the bat 

Now, in order to discharge these several duties properly, 
it is absolutely necessary that the umpire's mind should 
be free from outside embarrassments, otherwise the diffi- 
culties of his work of rendering decisions behind the bat 
are increased two-fold. 

It is worthy of note, in this connection, that the single 
duty of judging called balls and strikes is sufficiently 
arduous without adding to it that of judging points of play 
in base running, and just here comes in the necessity for 
the employment of an assistant umpire in the game for 
the latter duty in order to insure effective umpiring. 

Now let us see what other difficulties the umpire has to 
contend with under the existing order of things in the 
professional arena. To begin with, the moment the umpire 
steps on the field to decide disputed points of play in 
the game he at once faces bitter partisan foes in the two 
contesting nines on the field. From first to last nearly all 
of the players are bent upon making every effort on the 
part of the umpire to discharge his duties properly next 
to impossible by their constant disputing of his decisions. 

In addition to his foes on the field, and also on the 
managers’ bench, he often finds in the stands a crowd of 
opponents devoid of every consideration of fair play toward 
the umpire, and in most cases toward the visiting players 
also. But more than all these foes in the crowd of spec- 
tators in the mischievous influence they exert, are the 
self-constituted class of umpires located in the press box 
of the grand stand, who, from their distant and one-sided 
standpoint of observation undertake to decide every play 
in the game and to harshly and unjustly criticise the de- 
cisions of the umpire, who renders them from his point of 
view, right on the spot in the field. This injustice is 
specially noteworthy as being done by the junior class of 
base ball scribes, who seem to go for the umpire on the 
principle of .being “agin the government.” The veteran 
writers are inclined to be more sparing of criticism, but the 
“kids” think it the right thing to do whenever the home 
team loses a game. 

And this senseless opposition is resorted to in the face 
of the fact that in no single instance can the umpire change 
any decision he makes, which is marked by an error of 
judgment, actual or alleged. 

The absurdity, not to mention the gross injustice, of 
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judging the decisions of the umpire from a standpoint 
different from that he himself occupies is made glaringly 
apparent when the spectators in the stands undertake to 
judge the umpire’s decision, made behind the bat, while 
seated back of first or third bases, where it is impossible 
that they can judge the balls from the pitcher correctly. 
Yet this very thing is the basis of the partisan judgment 
of the umpire’s work by the majority of the spectators. 
The injustice of this is never thought of by the crowd 
of grand stand occupants, and “never or hardly ever,” by 
the scribes in the press box. 

v 

A thoughtless remark 
Character In made by a well-known pro- 

Professlonal Base Ball fessional club magnate last 

spring, to the effect that he 
cared not what a player said or did on or off the field, so 
long as he “played ball,” is our text for a brief chapter 
on the value and importance of the character of a player 
in professional base ball. From the very inception of the 
professional base ball business in the decade of the 
seventies the fundamental principle of playing the game 
in its integrity was made the keystone of the structure by 
the gentlemen who organized the first professional club 
in Boston in 1871, and that principle was practically carried 
out by the old Boston “Red Stockings” team under the 
management of the late Harry Wright; for his team 
was not only a model one as regards its playing ability, 
as shown in their winning the Professional Association 
pennant from 1872 to 1875, inclusive, but they were a 
model team in regard to the high personal character of 
each member of the team, alike in their integrity and in 
their conduct on and off the field. It was from this nursery 
of honesty and good conduct on the professional ball field 
that the noted Wright brothers, A. G. Spalding, James 
White, Ross Barnes, Andrew Leonard, Harry Schaffer, 
Thomas Beales, Cal. McVey and others during the five- 
year period of the old Red Stockings won a high position 
in the annals of manly sports which ultimately led to 
the building up of the National League of Professional 
Base Ball Clubs in 1876 on the basis of making pro- 
fessional base ball the most honestly conducted game 
known in the arena of sports. 
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The art of pitching in base ball never before reached the 
point of excellence it did during the season of 1901, and 
one reason for the improvement manifested was that the 
professional pitching corps in 1901 was recruited more from 
the college class of players than usual, and thus there was 
brought into the arena players of more mental ability than 
of old; the fact having been of late years practically real- 
ized that the true art of pitching requires what is tech- 
nically known as “head work” as its chief element of suc- 
cess. Year after year has it been plainly shown that 
brains as well as muscle are necessary adjuncts in the 
composition of first-class ball teams, and in no position 
in a base ball nine is this element more essential to suc- 
cess in pennant winning than in the pitcher’s box. We 
have, year after year, endeavored to impress upon young 
pitchers the necessity for studying up the science of pitch- 
ing, but it is only the minority of the pitchers who can ap- 
parently be taught to realize the importance of learning 
the true art of pitching. There is no questioning the fact 
that pitching in base ball is an art, as much so as in learn- 
ing to excel in cricket, golf, lacrosse or tennis on the field, 
or in chess, billiards and other similar scientific indoor 
sports. 

v 

We do not intend devot- 


The Art of Pitching 


ing this chapter to special 
instructions on the science 


of pitching, but only to call 
the attention of pitchers — and of the “colt” class especially 
— to the importance of giving intelligent attention to what 
are prominent requirements to excel in the art of pitching. 
The primary element is, of course, to learn to obtain 


thorough control of the ball in its delivery to the bat, for 
without this essential, strategic skill in pitching is next to 
impossible. Another thing the skilful pitcher is called 
upon to do is to have complete control of his temper, for 
without that he cannot pitch with judgment. Command of 


temper is as necessary in a base ball pitcher as it is in the 
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case of an expert billiard player in a match game, and 
every billiardist knows the hopelessness of his task if he 
once loses his temper. 

The use of the power of rotating the ball in pitching, 
which developes the horizontal curve , depends largely for 
its success upon the ability to send the curved ball over 
the home base. Without this command of the curve it is 
worse than useless to resort to its use, but with it the 
pitcher becomes the skilled artist in pitching. Among the 
points in strategy which a pitcher can bring into play in 
his box work is that of private signals between the pitcher 
and catcher ; another, and a very important point, is that of 
a well disguised change of pace in delivery. Nothing 
sooner gets the batsman off his line of defense than this; 
but the change of pace must be a surprise party to the 
batsman, or it will not work to advantage. Then, too, 
there is that other point technically known as ft pitching for 
catches;” but this latter requires a knowledge of the bats- 
man’s strong and weak points in his method of batting to 
make it effective. One more point in strategic pitching 
is that of a quick return of the ball to the catcher after 
pitching, as it keeps the batsman on the constant watch to 
avoid being caught out of form to hit at good balls sent 
in over the base. One more word of suggestion and we 
have done, and that is for the pitcher to regard mere speed 
in pitching as secondary to that of strategic skill in the 
box. Speed is effective when you have command of the 
ball, but without the latter it is more costly in called balls, 
wild pitches and passed balls than it is profitable in strike 
outs or in yielding chances for catches. 

XJ 

This chapter is devoted to 

The Club Pitching the pitching record of every 
Corps of 1901 pitcher who comprised one 

of the corps of each of the 
eight League clubs in the championship campaign of 1901. 
The club names are given in the order of their position at 
the close of the season’s pennant race. The names of the 
pitchers in each record are given in the order of their 
percentage of victories figures. This criterion of a pitch- 
er's skill, though not the best by any means, is neverthe- 
less the only one left us for our records. The true criterion 
of pitching skill is that of runs earned off the pitching by 
base hits, and by base hits only. Next to this is that of the 
percentage of victories pitched in. The scoring rules of 
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the game do not admit of estimating the pitching by base 
hits only, so we have to use the percentage of victories plan. 
The record of runs earned off the pitching by a combina- 
tion of base hits and stolen bases, aided by errors in base 
running, is of no use as a criterion of pitching excellence. 
The record, too* of runs earned off the pitching by base hits 
only has a limit connected with it, as runs earned by base 
hits which are made after three chances for outs off the 
pitching have been offered and not taken advantage of by 
the fielders, should not be counted against the pitching. 

rs 

The Pittsburg club in 
The Pittsburg Club's 1901 employed nine differ- 

Pitohlng Record ent pitchers during its 

championship campaign of 
that season, but four of which pitched in not less than 
ten games and over. Of the others, two pitched in nine 
games, one in five, one in three, and one in two. Only 
two of the nine pitchers employed failed to exceed the 
average percentage of .500, something no other pitching 
corps in the League in 1901 equaled. Here is the season’s 
pitching record of the Pittsburg team : 



1st 

Division. 

2d Division. 

1 1 


Pittsburg 

Pitchers 

vs. 

Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn. 

St. Louis. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

New York. 

Cincinnati. 

Totals. 

Per Cent. 

Merritt 

|W L 
0 0 

W L 
0 0 

W L 
0 0 

|W L 
0 0 

|W L 
1 o 

W L 
2 0 
3 0 

W L 
0 0 

W L 
3 0 

1.000 

.737 

.700 

.667 

.B43 

.643 

.666 

.200 

.000 

Leever 

4 1 

0 1 

1 0 

2 1 

3 0 

1 2 

14 5 
21 0 
6 3 
22 12 
18 10 
5 4 

Chesbro 

1 3 

3 2 

2 1 

4 1 

3 0 
1 1 

4 1 

4 1 

Doheny 

0 0 

0 0 

1 1 

1 1 

2 ft 

1 0 
1 1 

Philippi 

4 2 

4 2 

4 4 

5 0 

2 2 

2 1 
2 0 

Tannehill 

3 0 

1 3 

3 2 

2 1 

3 1 

ft 1 

4 3 
2 0 
0 0 

Poole 

1 0 

0 2 

0 0 

1 1 

1 0 

Wlltse 

0 1 

0 1 

0 0 

0 O 

1 0 

0 2 
0 0 

1 4 
0 2 

Waddell 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

1 0 0 

0 1 

0 0 


Totals 1 13 7| 8 11111 0|15 5|14 6|16 4|13 7190 49| .647 


It will be seen that Merritt heads the list in percentage 
figures, but he only pitched in three games, and these were 
against second division clubs. Leever bears off the palm 
as leading pitcher in the Pittsburg club corps of 1901, as he 
had a percentage of .714 against the first division clubs. 
Of those who pitched in ten games and over, Leever had 
the best record in percentage figures, Chesbro being sec- 
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ond and Phillipi third; the latter, however, stood next to 
Leever in percentage figures against the first division clubs. 
Tannehill stood fourth in total percentage, though third 
against first division clubs. 

u 


The Philadelphia club 
Th© Philadelphia went through the season of 
Club’s Pitching Record 1901 with but six pitchers, 

of whom but one failed to 
pitch in ten games, five of the six reaching double figures 
in games pitched in, and four of the six pitched in twenty 
garfies and over. Orth led in percentage of victories fig- 
ures, but the college pitcher, White, excelled in percentage 
figures against the first division clubs, Orth being second 
in that respect. Dugglesby was second in percentage fig- 
ures, Donahue being third, Townsend fourth and White 
fifth. Dunn failed to pitch in a single victory. Here is the 
record of the corps in full: 


Philadelphia 

Pitchers 

▼s. 

1st Division. 

2d Division. 

a 

a 

& 

Per Cent. 

1 

£ 

5 

1 

n 

1 

5 

00 

i 

1 

a 

bo 

8 

2 

0 

New York. 

S3 

i 

V 

a 

0 

Orth 

Dugglesby 

Donahue 

Townsend 

White 

Dunn 

W L 
2 4 
1 0 3 
1 2 1 
1 1 
2 4 
0 0 

W L 
2 2 
2 2 
2 2 
. 1 3 
2 1 
0 1 

W L 
2 2 
1 2 

2 3 
1 1 

3 3 
0 0 

W L 
5 2 
4 1 
3 2 
1 1 
0 1 
0 0 

W L 
3 0 

5 2 

6 0 
1 0 
2 1 
0 0 

W L 
1 2 
3 2 
3 3 
3 0 
2 1 
0 0 


W L 
21 12 

19 12 

20 13 
9 6 

14 13 
0 1 

.636 

.613 

.606 

.600 

.519 

.000 

Totals 

| 7 13 

| 9 11| 9 11|13 7|17 3|12 8|16 4|88 57 

.593 


xs 

The Brooklyn club em- 
The Brooklyn Club’s ployed nine pitchers during 
Pitching Record the championship campaign 

of 1901, of which but five 
pitched in ten games and over, and only four of those 
who pitched in over one game reached the percentage fig- 
ure of .500 and over. 
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1st 

Division. 


2d Division. 



Brooklyn 


£ 







M 





Pitchers 

If 

o. 


* 





u 




•j 

TS. 

9 

A 

00 

•9 

00 


9 


I 


| 

H 

1 



& 



5 




« 



* 




u 


£ 

e 




& 


g 

9 

z 

g 


£ 

& 


W L 

w 

L 

w 

L 

w 

L 

W L 

w L 

w 

L 

W L 


Wright 

■ V ' 

0 


0 

01 

0 

0 

0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1.000 

Carsey 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

1 

t: 

1 0 

1.000 

Kltson 

4 1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 3 

8 0 

8 

i 

19 11 

.053 

Donavan 

4 2 

3 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

8 1 

2 3 

4 

2 

25 15 

.023 

J. Hughes 

2 2 

2 

LJ 

1 

8 

2 

3 

4 1 

2 2 

4 

1 

17 12 

.580 

Newton 

1 2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 0 

2 0 

0 

0 

7 5 

.588 

McCann 


2 

r 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

2 3 

.400 

Kennedy 

0 1 

0 

i 

11 

0 

0 

11 

1 0 

1 1 

1 

1 

8 5 

.375 

McJames 

INi] 

0 

i 

1 

2 

0 

El 

2 2 

0 o| 

1 

1 

4 8 

.333 



eh 



V 


Nine pitchers took part 
The 8t. Louis Club’s in the St. Louis club’s games 
Pitching Record of 1901, of which but four 

pitched in ten games and 
with Sudhoff second, Murphy third and Powell fourth. 
Harper had the highest percentage against the first divi- 
sion clubs, viz, .611, Murphy’s figures against the leaders 
being .571, while Powell did not reach .500, nor Sudhoff 
either. 


St. Louis 
Pitchers 
▼s. 


Yerkes .... 

Harper 

Sudhoff . . . . 
Murphy . . . . 

Powell 

Joyce 

Jones 

Mapes 

Breltensteln 

Totals 


| 1st 

Division. 

2d Division. 

Totals. 

Per Cent. 

Pittsburg 

Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

New York. 

Cincinnati. 

W L 

W L 

W L 

W I. 

W 

L 

W 

L 

W L 

W L 


0 0 

0 1 

1 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

3 1 

.750 

3 4 

4 2 

4 1 

3 4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 0 

23 13 

.639 

1 1 

2 3 

1 1 

4 0 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 0 

17 11 

.667 

0 2 

1 0 

3 1 

0 1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 2 

10 9 

.520 

5 2 

2 3 

2 5 

4 1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

0 3 

19 18 

.514 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

2 2 

.500 

0 1 

1 0 

0 1 

0 1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 1 

2 6 

.250 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

.000 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 2 

0 3 

.000 


| 9 1 1 1 1 1 9)11 9 1 1 1 9|10 10|13 7 1 1 1 9|76 641 .543 
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The Boston club in 1901 
The Boston Club's went through the season 
Pitching Record with the smallest corps of 

pitchers in the League, only 
five taking part in the campaign, while four of the five 
pitched in over thirty games each, the quartette doing more 
box work than any pitching quartette of the season. Only 
three of five pitchers reached the percentage figures of .500 
and over, the veteran Nichols leading in percentage figures, 
with Willis second 



The Chicago club got 
The Chicago Club’s along with only six pitchers 
Pitching Record in 190 1 , and it can be truth- 

fully said that it was not the 
fault of the pitching corps of the club that the team was 
located in the last ditch from April to September in the 
championship campaign. 
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We now come to two of 
The New York Club 9 * the pitching records of the 
Pltohlng Record campaign of 1501 which 

point a moral if they do 
not "adorn a tale,” and we refer to the records of the two 
tail-end clubs of the season, the New York and Cincinnati 
teams. The New York club employed no less than seven- 
teen pitchers in 1901, and of this large corps but one ex- 
ceeded the percentage figures of .500, all of the others being 
below .450. The exception in question was the college 
pitcher Mathewson, whose effective work in the box dur- 
ing the first three months of the campaign not only placed 
the Giants to the leadership in July, but led to such 
an increase in the gate receipts as to enable the club 
to close the season without the financial loss encountered 
by a majority of the League clubs in 1901. 


New York 
Pitchers 

YS. 


1st 

Division. 


2d 

Division. 


Totals. 

Per Cent. 

Pittsburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn. 

i 

3 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

Cincinnati. 


W 

L 

W 

L 

W 

L 

w 

L 

W 

L 

W 

L 

W 

L| W L 


Mathewson 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

20 16 

. 550 

Phyle 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 10 

.412 

L. Taylor 

1 

5 

3 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

4 

4 

0 

18 27 

.400 

Hickman 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 ft 

.375 

Doheny 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 4 

.333 

Denser 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 5 

286 

Jones 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

.000 

Van Haltren .... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

.000 

Fisher 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

.000 

Hesterfell 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

.000 

Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

.000 

Leltner 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 2 

.000 

Deagan 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 2 

.000 

Livingston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 2 

.000 

Maul 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 

.000 

Mills 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 

.000 

Magee 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 3 

.000 

Totals | 4 16 

8 12 

6 111 7 13 

6 14 

9 1 1 1 1 2 

_8 

52 8ft| 

| .380 


The Cincinnati club rivaled 
The Cincinnati Club’s the New York club in the 
Pltohlng Record number of pitchers used in 

the campaign of 1901, they 
employing only three less than New York, viz., fourteen. 
Of these fourteen but one of the four pitchers who took 
part in ten games and over reached the percentage figures 
of .500. 
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1st Division, 


| 2d 

Division. | 

1 


Cincinnati 

Pitchers 

vs. 

Pittsburg. 

Philadelphia. 

Brooklyn. 

St. Louis. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 

New York. 

Totals. 

Per Cent. 

Swornstedt 

W L 
1 0 

W L 
0 1 

W L 
0 0 

W L 
1 0 

W L 
0 0 

W L 
0 0 

W L 
0 0 

W L 
2 1 

.667 

Hahn 

2 6 

1 3 

3 1 

4 3 

5 3 

4 1 

3 2 

22 19 

.537 

Phillips 

| 2 2 

2 6 

| 3 3 

1 1 

3 1 

2 1 

1 5 

14 18 

.43& 

McFadden 

1 0 

0 0 

0 2 

1 1 

0 0 

1 1 

0 0 

3 4 

.421) 

Case 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

1 0 

1 2 

.333. 

Newton 

1 1 

1 3 

0 2 

0 1 

0 3 

1 1 

1 2 

4 13 

.235 

Stimmell 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

2 1 

0 2 

1 4 

1 1 

4 14 

.222 

Guese 

0 1 

0 0 

0 1 

0 2 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 

1 4 

.200 

Sutthoff 

0 1 

0 0 

0 2 

0 1 

0 1 

0 1 

1 0 

1 6 

.143 

Parker 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

.000 

Weyhing 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 1 

.000 

Rusle 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

.000 

Helsman 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0| 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

.000 

Scott 

0 0 

0 1 

| 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 2 

0 2 

.000 

Totals 

7 13| 

1 4 16| 

1 6 14 

9 11 

| 8 11|10 10 

| 8 1 2| 52 87 1 .374 

Here is an important summary record which shows what 


the pitchers of each club, who pitched in ten games and 
over, did against the clubs of each of the two divisions, 
the pitchers’ names being given in the order of their per- 
centage figures against the first division clubs. 
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00 
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Ba 
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a . 

si 

03 ® 

B 

«• 
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Division. 

OQ 

•M ► 

OS 

4)0 

*! 

Pittsburg — 

O-M 

0) 

Cu 

On 

Total 

em 

Leever 

.714 

.750 


Phillipl 

.600 

.714 


Tannehill 

.583 

.688 

9 

Chesbro 

.500 

.833 


Philadelphia— 
Donahue 

.500 

.667 


White 

.467 

.533 


Orth 

.429 

.789 

6 

Townsend .... 

.375 

.857 


Dugglesby .... 

.300 

.762 


Brooklyn — 
Kitson 

.643 

.625 


Donavan 

.632 

.619 


Husrhes 

.500 

.632 

9 

Newton 

.400 1.000 


McJames 

.250 

.500 


St. Louis — 
Hamer 

.611 

.667 


Murphy 

.571 

.500 


Powell 

.474 

.556 

9 

Sudhoff 

.444 

.684 



Second 

Division. 


Rnaf-nn — 

Dineen . . . . 
Pittinger . . 

Willis 

Nichols . . . 


Chicaeo — 

J. Taylor 

Menafee 

Waddell 

T. Hughes . . . 
Eason 


New York — 
Mathewson . . . 

Phyle 

L. Taylor .... 


Cincinnati — 

Hahn 

Phillips 

Newton 

Stimmell 


00 



a . 




H 



.381 .714 5 

.350 .846 


.471 .333 

.400 .400 

.333 .800 6 

.263 .357 

.188 .556 


.524 .600 

.500 .333 17 

.308 .526 


.435 .667 

.421 .462 

.222 .250 14 

.222 .222 
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Glancing over the above record, it will be seen in the 
case of the Pittsburg quartette of pitchers that Leever’s 
work was the most effective and even of any in the League 
arena in 1901, he having percentages of over .700 against the 
clubs of both divisions, while the other three had higher 
figures against the second division clubs than against the 
first, Chesbro’s figures being very one-sided in this re- 
spect, viz., .500 to .833. Of the Phillies’ quartette of pitch- 
ers, Donahue bore off the palm against the first division 
clubs, Townsend leading against those of the second, the 
latter only scoring .375 percentage against the leaders. 
Kitson led the ex-champion Brooklyn pitchers against the 
first division clubs, Donavan being close to him, both do- 
ing clever work. Dr. Newton only scored .4040 against the 
leaders, but won all of his six games against the second- 
class clubs. Hughes failed to pitch up to his high mark 
of the 1899 campaign, while Mcjames was a failure. Har- 
per and Murphy were the two most effective pitchers of 
the St. Louis quartette. Of the Boston corps all four of 
the pitchers failed to reach the average of .500 in percent- 
age "figures against the leaders, Nichols being the lowest, 
viz., .350 against Dineen’s .438. But against the second 
division clubs Nichols beat them all with .846. Of the 
Chicago four J. Taylor bore off the palm. Waddell was 
“nowhere” against the leaders, but very effective against 
the second-class teams. Of the seventeen pitchers em- 
ployed by the New York club, but three pitched in ten 
games and over, and of this trio Mathewson monopolized 
the pitching honors of the club’s season, he being the only 
one to exceed .500 in his percentage figures. He it was 
who sent the team to the front in July. Hahn led the 
Cincinnati quartette, and he did not reach .500 against the 
leaders. 


v 


An important matter for 

Th. Fatigue .1 Flt.hU,, 

relative to the amount 
of box work a pitcher is capable of enduring each week 
of a season, and attention was called to the subject by the 
occurrence of a practical investigation of the condition of 
a pitcher’s arm, which had been overworked in curve-pitch- 
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ing. The case in question was that of a pitcher to who, 
at his death, willed his diseased arm to a surgeon. 
The surgeon, on examining the arm, found that certain of 
the muscles had become so twisted as to form a bunch like 
a ball just above his forearm, thereby rendering the arm 
quite useless for ordinary purposes. The question nat- 
urally arises, How far can a pitcher go in the exercise of 
the particular muscles brought into active use in develop- 
ing the curves in pitching without positive injury to his 
arm? Old pitchers, of the early period of professional 
ball playing, have been apt to smile rather derisively at 
the complaints of modern pitchers of being overworked by 
going in the box every other day or so, remembering, as 
the veterans did, how, of old, they were accustomed to 
pitch day in and day out for an entire season without com- 
plaint of overwork. But the veterans forget that in their 
time, curved pitching was almost unknown ; only the 
muscles required in ordinary straight pitching then being 
used. In accomplishing the variety of curves used in 
modern pitching, however, a class of previously unused 
muscles are brought into play, such as those required to 
give the rotary motion to the pitched ball so necessary in 
developing the “in” and “out” curves, the “down shoot” 
the “rising ball,” and the “drop ball” in vogue in modern 
curve pitching. 

On the other hand, the argument used by the pitchers in 
1901, that the most of them were “overworked,” was little 
else than a “bluff” on their part to avoid their due share 
of box work during the season. A pitcher occupies the 
box in a nine-innings games less than an hour on the 
average, and it is absurd to claim that an hour’s work in 
the box during each day is either trying to his physique or 
to his powers of endurance. The fact that such an amount 
of pitching each day in a game is not “overwork,” is shown 
by the fact that in 1901 pitcher after pitcher indulged in 
every game in the entirely unnecessary fatigue of throw- 
ing to bases when no runner was on a base and while 
waiting for the batsman to go to the bat; and, moreover, 
batsmen, when ready to bat, would stand waiting for the 
pitcher to pitch balls to him while the latter was wasting 
time and work in throwing to first base. This extra pitching 
work was indulged in, too, during very hot weather. The 
fact is, star pitchers of the present day shirk their box 
work to a large extent under this absurd plea of “over- 
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An analysis of the work 
Too Many Pitchers done in the “box" in 1901 

Used by the pitching corps of 

the League clubs that year 
presents a statistical table of more than ordinary in- 
terest, and I give it below as a new addition to the sea- 
son's pitching statistics. In the first place, the fact must be 
borne in mind that the National League clubs in 1901 em- 
ployed no less than seventy-five pitchers in the “box” who 
were either credited with victories or charged with de- 
feats, an average of over eight to a club, and that in the 
face of the fact that the brunt of the pitching work of 
every club is, year in and year out, done by a corps of four 
pitchers only, as our records have plainly shown in this 
chapter. It is a noteworthy fact that while the four first 
division clubs in the League in 1001 employed a total of 
thirty-three pitchers, the four of the second division clubs 
used forty-two; and what is still more significant is, as 
showing the weakness of having so many pitchers in a club 
corps, is the fact that while the two leading clubs in the 
pennant race used but fifteen pitchers — and that twice too 
many — the two tail-enders haa no less than thirty-one, the 
inference being that the more pitchers a club employs, the 
nearer the last ditch they will end in the race for the pen- 
nant. .Here is the new table showing how the pitching 
corps of each club stood in the ratio of pitching percentage 
in 1901 : 


PITCHING ANALYSIS OF 1901 NATIONAL LEAGUE GLUB 8 . 



It will be seen that the Pittsburgh pitching corps had no 
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less than six of its nine pitchers whose percentage figures 
exceeded the average of .500, while Philadelphia had but 
four, and Brooklyn and St. Louis but two each. But the 
four first division clubs had a total of 15 pitchers whose 
percentage of victories exceeded .600, while the four sec- 
ond division clubs had but one! This fact speaks volumes 
against the argument favoring a multiplicity of pitchers in 
a team. Out of Cincinnati's corps of fourteen pitchers and 
New York's corps of seventeen, but one reached the per- 
centage of .600. The folly of employing so many pitchers 
by each club was a costly experience in 1901. Four pitch- 
ers amply suffice for each club, as the experience of 1901 
has plainly shown. 

OFFICIAL FIELDING RECORD OF PITCHERS, 1901. 


Name and Club. 

Games Played 

Number Put Out 

CO 

3 

1 

Errors 

o> 


33 1 

n 

60 

6 

.922 


35 I 

14 

77 

6 

.935 


20 | 

2 

40 

8 

.840 


1 34 

8 

73 

6 

.931 


41 

18 

71 

7 

.927 


33 

18 

92 

8 

.932 


25 

14 

51 

6 

.915 


36 

13 

71 

6 

.933 


40 

14 

83 

5 

J)51 


30 

18 | 

71 

8 

.918 


1 33 

12 

56 

9 

.883 

TTItciAw T^ronlrl vn 

30 1 

13 | 

59 

7 

.913 

Pittsburg 

1 19 

3 

54 

2 

.966 

\f o ti liawumi Npyv York 

37 

21 

110 

2 

.985 


21 

13 

37 

4 

.926 


19 

7 

49 

3 

.949 

V aw f An PlnplnnQ tl SI 111! RrOOklvil . ........... 

33 

16 

80 

17 

.849 

iirWlOll* v/lllv-llllici LI mill iiiwikijui #•••••••••• 

Nichols, Boston 

37 

28 

78 

5 

.955 

Orth Philadelphia 

1 31 

21 

76 

4 

.960 

Phlll’lnl ■pittHhnrc 

| 33 

15 

88 

4 

.962 

Phillips Cincinnati 

32 

11 

104 

4 

.966 

Ph via Npw York 

20 

19 

44 

4 

.940 

Plttlmr^r T^oston . 

32 

6 

78 

7 

.923 


37 

14 

17 

6 

.931 


18 j 

3 

27 1 

2 

.937 


28 

13 

86 1 

6 

.943 

n'nnnphill Plttshuri? 

40 

23 

54 

6 

.807 

Tflrlnr Chios po. 

32 

24 

79 

5 

.952 

Taylor, New York 

42 j 

17 

88 

3 

.972 

TowDflfnrt Philadelphia 

18 

5 

29 

5 

.872 

Waddell Pittsburg an^ rtnoinnBtl 

31 

28 

62 

3 

.967 

White Philadelphia 

27 

7 

77 

4 

.954 

Willis’, Boston 

34 

22 

68 

3 I 

.967 


Only those who took part In 15 games and over are Included. 
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The Art of Batting 


In the evolution of our 
national game toward the 
point 9f perfect play the 
progress made in each of 
the departments of pitching , hatting , fielding and base run- 
ning, that of batting has made the least advance, and the 
reason for this lies in the fact that in the time devoted to- 
training in each department, batting has derived the least 
advantage, fielding monopolizing most of the time given to 
systematic training. Singularly enough the very reverse 
is the case in the English national game of cricket, as in 
that game batting has become an art, and fielding has been 
sadly neglected. 

Up to within a recent period a great deal of the batting 
done in the professional arena was but little, if any, in ad- 
vance of that which characterized the players of twenty 
years ago. One cause of this failure to improve in 
batting is the reluctance shown by the majority of players 
to engage in studying up the theory of batting, and to their 
failure to apply lessons taught by standard books on the 
game to their method of batting in match games. The fact 
is, the great majority of players go to the bat possessed 
either of bad habits in their method of holding and swing- 
ing their bats to meet the ball, or, if they do stand in posi- 
tion properly, or hold their bats correctly, are lamentably 
wanting in the mental ability to do what is technically 
known as “team-work at the bat.” Such batsmen take their 
stand in the batsman’s box with no fixed rule of action in 
batting;' they simply go in for general results, as it were, 
trusting to “luck,” as it is called, for their success. One 
man's Idea, when he goes to the bat, is simply to hit as 
hard as he can at the first ball within reach. Another man's 
plan is to wait for a particular kind of ball — a pet of his — 
and then hit at it as if his sole object was to send it out 
of sight. This latter kind of batting is specially character- 
istic of the majority class of batsmen known as “hard 
hitters” and “sluggers,” who habitually hit at the ball from 
the shoulder, whether sent in swiftly or otherwise, with- 
out any idea as to where the ball is likely to go, these men 
being batsmen who think that the acme of batting is 
Digitized by Google 
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reached when they hit for a “homer." Such batsmen aver- 
age about a single home run to twenty chances for catches. 
Of course muscular strength and keen sight are essentials 
in batting; but sound judgment and mental ability, and 
their practical exemplification in strategic skill in batting, 
are even more necessary, and the batsman who excels in 
these latter characteristics is worth a dozen of your com- 
mon class of home-run hitters. 

It should be borne in mind by every intelligent batsman 
that the end and aim of a skillful handler of the ash is to 
forward runners around the bases, and thereby send runs 
in. A player who goes to the bat with £he sole object in 
view of running up a high average of base-hits, and thereby 
strive only for a record in that respect, is a comparatively 
worthless member of a nine as far as batting goes, in con- 
trast to the player who goes in at the bat to “play for his 
side,” and for that only. 

u 

The points of play which 
8peeial Points of Play are characteristic of what is 
In Batting called “scientific play at the 

bat” are comprised in the 
following list; First, place-hitting, that is, intentional hit- 
ting of the ball to a certain position in the field. Secondly, 
measuring the natural swing of the bat so as to meet the 
ball either back or forward of the line of the home base. 
Thirdly, facing for position, that is, standing in such a 
manner as to ensure the bat's meeting the ball so as to have 
it go to the right, the centre or the left, just as you stand 
to ensure such a hit. Fourthly, safe-tapping of the ball, 
that is, hitting at a swiftly pitched ball with just sufficient 
force as to tap it safely over the heads of the infielders, and 
yet not far enough out in the field as to afford an outfielder 
a chance for a catch. Fifthly, bunting the ball, viz., allow- 
ing the pitched ball to rebound from the bat to the ground 
without its being struck at, a method of batting, when 
used by a quick runner, that ensures an earned base half 
the time at least. Sixthly, sacrifice hitting, which requires 
skillful handling of the bat all the time, inasmuch as it is a 
hit only made when the batsman, after an earnest endeavor 
to make a base-hit, hits the ball in such a way as to at 
least ensure its being fielded to put the striker out at first 
base, thereby allowing such runner on a base to steal a 
run on the hit. The points of play at the bat comprise the 
true art of batting or what is called “scientific batting.” 
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Unfortunatdv for the en- 
The Batting of the Past couragement of skillful bat- 
8eason ting, the scoring rules pre- 

sent no data for recording 
team work at the bat, the basis of which is forwarding 
runners by base-hits. On the contrary a premium is of- 
fered for record batting in the rules, in the prominence 
given by the code to the record of hits for extra bases, 
while the team worker at the bat who uses his best en- 
deavors to forward runner^ by his hits, even at personal 
sacrifice, gets no credit by record in the rules whatever. 
Thus the mere record batsman or “slugger” carries off the 
scoring honors, while the team worker is left unnoticed. 

The only criterion of batting which the existing scoring 
rules admit of, is that of the column of base-hit averages, 
and the batsmen who rate high in this column of League 
statistics are set down as among “the best batsmen in the 
League,” though they may have dozens of superiors who 
lead them in the skillful point of forwarding runners around 
the bases by their base-hits; there being no data at com- 
mand in the scoring code which presents a reliable criterion 
of skillful scientific batting, such as the record of “runs 
forwarded by base-hits” presents, and until the means for 
arriving at this special data is given in the rules, team- 
work at the bat will still be retarded as it hitherto has been. 


The batsmen of 1901 had 
Th© Effect of the to contend against the new 
44 Foul 8trlke Rule ” rule of having strikes called 

on the first two foul balls 
hit by each batsman as he came to the bat. The object of 
the rule makers of the period in introducing this new 
penalty for hitting foul balls was to put a stop to the 
habit of intentional batting of foul balls for one thing, 
and to lessen the unnecessary delaying of the game for 
another; but the new rule failed to do either one or the 
other, as the batsman could hit as many foul balls as he 
chose after the first two, while the delaying of the game 
was but slightly checked by it, and a new habit of pitchers 
in throwing to first base when no runner was on a base 
more than offset the working of the new rule in that re- 
spect. Where the calling of foul strikes bore badly on the 
batting, was in its effect allowing the batsman but one 
fairly delivered ball to strike at after he had hit two foul 
balls. 
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The great trouble with the batting of foul balls — the only 
really weak feature of our national game — is how to get 
rid of it to the general advantage of the game. The 
intentional batting of foul balls is something that needs to 
be stopped, but the wording of the rule to get rid of it is 
not easy. The first thing to be considered is, when does 
a batsmaif find it a point to play to hit balls foul inten- 
tionally ? Certainly not when his companions are on the 
bases trying to steal to the next base. No strike should 
therefore be called on a hit foul ball in such case. In a 
majority of cases foul ball hitting is accidental, and as 
such should not be penalized at the cost of a called strike. 
That the rule worked disadvantageously to the batting 
side in 1901 goes without saying. 


Batting Notes 


A weak feature of many 
batters in 1901 was the oft- 
repeated failure to “run 
out their hits” to first base. 


Time and again base runners would cease to make any 
special effort to secure first base on their hit, simply be- 
cause the work in the field was such as almost to insure 
an out at the base. There is nothing sure in base ball, 
and no batsman after a fair hit should hesitate a moment 


in making the best possible time to first base, no matter 
how sure the expected out looks to be. 

Another advantage the pitcher had over the batsman 
in 1901 was the privilege of sending in. four unfair balls, 
while the batsman had but three fair balls allowed him to 
strike at, and the new rule of called strikes on foul balls 
only added to the unfair advantage given the attacking 
force in the game. 

In a recent article on team work at the bat special refer- 
ence was made to the necessity for the adoption of 
a rule in scoring the games which would provide a place 
in the summary of the score for the record of base hits 
which forwarded runners on the bases, that rule, in fact, 
presenting the only correct data for affording a fair cri- 
terion of a batsman's skill. The writer stated in his article 
that “a highly interesting record would be one that showed 
just how many runs each player has driven in with safe 
hits. It would seem that such a record should be kept 
officially, as there is no great difficulty in keeping it.” For 
years past we have advocated not only what the 
writer approves of, but also that the rule in question 
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should extend to a record of every runner forwarded by 
a base hit. It is these base hits which tell most in the 
batting, and the average of such hits should be the best 
record at the close of the season of each batsman’s work, 
in forwarding runners by his hits, and not the mere base 
hit record. 

An incident in which Willie Keeler, of the Brooklyn 
team, was concerned gives us a text for a short article 
on what may be called scientific batting. Last summer the 
Brooklyn Eagle had an interesting story in the base ball 
column, describing an interview Mr. Yager had with 
Keeler, in which the champion batsman of the club told 
of a lettter he had received, among a lot of others, asking 
him if he had written a treatise on batting. 

In reading the letter in question to the reporter Willie 
said: “I have already written a treatise and it reads like 
this: ‘Keep your eye clear and hit ’em where they ain’t; 
that’s all.’ ” 

Now, here is a small volume on batting given in a few 
fitting words. “Brief and to the point” is Willie’s treatise 
beyond question. Just see what these few telling words 
mean when fully interpreted in detail. 

Willie says* first, “Keep your eye clear." To do this the batsman 
must be temperate lu his habits, so as to keep all his physical powers 
in perfect condition, thereby insuring clear sight and clear judgment. 
This he exemplifies in his own person, for he is a temperate player; 
hence his eye is always clear for the correct judgment of the speedy 
curved ball and shoots sent up by the opposing pitcher. 

Then Willie says, “Hit 'em where they ain’t. ’ Here is a chapter 
of suggestion in one line. This advice, too, Keeler practically iuus- 
tratea in every match game in which he plays, for his constant 
•endeavor is to hit the ball just where neither the lnflelders nor the 
outfielders can get hold of them in time to throw him out at the 
base, or get under them to dispose of him on the fly. 

This advice of Keeler, to “Hit 'em where they ain’t," is “never, 
or hardly ever," taken by the class of chance batsmen known as 
“sluggers": fellows who go in for homers, as the neplus ultra of 
batting skill, and are practically Ignorant of the true science of 
batting, the main feature of which is to bat so as to forward base 
runners, and that, too, regardless of sacrificing their individual 
records in the effort. 

In “hitting ’em where they ain’t," Keeler either bunts the ball 
and by his sprinting beats it to first base; or he taps the speedily 
pitched ball just over the heads of the lnflelders and yet not far 
enough to the outfield as to afford any of the trio of fielders there a 
chance for a catch, and that is a peculiar way he has of “hitting 
’em where they ain’t." See? 

Willie should have added just one line more to his brief treatise, 
and that is, “and be sure to keep your temper," for therein lies an 
important factor alike in fielding as well as in batting lnr base ball. 

“Keep your temper cool" ?s as important as to ‘Tteep your eye 
clear," and Willie is master of what little temper this good-natured, 

. intelligent player possesses. You never see Willie guilty of the 
stupid school-boy habit of throwing the bat to the ground when 
masterly pitching once in a while gets the best of him, and, like 
Casey of old, he “strikes out." He has too much Intelligence to 
commit such a boyish act. 
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Cite fielding of 1001 


Excellence in handling 

T..m Work ll. Fielding 'S& 

tive feature of our national 
game, because it is something all can readily appreciate 
and understand. While scientific play at the bat is chiefly 
attractive to those who fully understand the difficulties 
attendant upon its attainment; skillful fielding is enjoyed 
by every spectator of a contest, its beauties being as 
plainly apparent to all as is the blundering work of the 
most “muffin’" player in the field. In batting, while the 
great majority in the crowd of spectators enjoy the splurgy 
long hit ball which yields a home run, it is only the intelli- 
gent minority who have a sufficient knowledge of the 
scientific points of play in the game who fully appreciate 
the skillful work in batting shown in “ facing * for posi- 
tion” “timing the swing of the hat” “ standing in ready 
form” and other like points of play in what is known as 
“team work at the bat.” But in fielding everyone in the 
crowd of spectators knows when a fine “pick up” of a hot 
grounder is made, or when a swiftly batted “line ball” is 
pluckily held “on the fly,” or a short, high-hit ball is 
held after a long run in for it from the outfield, or when 
an apparently safe-hit ball is well handled by the right 
fielder and thrown in to the first baseman in time to 
put the batsman out, or when a hard-hit ball to short- 
stop, thrown to first base on the bound, is finely picked 
up by the first baseman and an out secured on a quick, 
wide throw. Then, too, the brilliant catching of the 
swift curved line balls from the pitcher by “the man be- 
hind the bat,” together with the swift, accurate throwing 
of the latter to the second base in cutting off base 
stealers, are all features of sharp and skillful fielding 
which the veriest novice in a knowledge of the game 
among the spectators can readily appreciate. Hence it is 
that fielding is at once the most brilliant and attractive 
feature of the game of base ball. 

Each year in the professional arena sees more attention 
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paid in the fielding department to what is technically 
known as “playing for the side,” or, in other words, to 
“team work” in fielding. In the “good old days of ball 
playing” — as they were called — fielders used to go to their 
several positions in the field intent upon playing their 
own positions only and leaving the work of the other 
places in the field to be attended to by those who occupied 
them, each man playing only for his own individual record, 
just as the class of sluggers at the bat do now-a-days. 
Anything like team work in fielding was practically un- 
known until the development of professional skill in ball 
playing brought “team work” into play. But since then 
skill in fielding has been so increased by constant train- 
ing that it now excels every other department of the game, 
and in no previous season to that of 1901 was this fact 
made more plainly manifest. 

Time and again this past season were weak points of 
play on the part of the attacking force in the “box” 
offset by wonderful skill in the field support given the 
pitching; and, moreover, time and again, when weak play 
at the bat — mostly the absence of “team work” — has left 
the batting side behind in the score, has brilliant play in 
the field come to the rescue and changed apparent defeat 
into unexpected victory. The fact is that while it is essen- 
tial that the “battery team” — the pitcher and catcher— of 
a nine should be up to a high standard of excellence, that 
of the infield and outfield support given the pitching is 
equally important. 

u 

Each season's experience 
The Base Running of in the professional base 
1901 ball arena only shows 

more and more the fact 
that good base running is one of the most important 
essentials of success in winning games. Effective pitch- 
ing is, of course, a great aid, so is skill in batting and 
fielding; but it is equally as necessary, after a base has 
been earned by a safe hit, that other bases should be 
secured by sharp base running in stealing bases. It is a 
difficult task to get to first base safely by good batting in 
the face of the effective fire from a first-class team ‘‘bat- 
tery” backed up by good support in the field; but it is 
still more difficult, when first base has been safely reached, 
to secure the other base by headwork play in running the 
bases. Any soft-brained heavyweight slugger at the bat 
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can occasionally hit a ball out of reach for a home run; 
but it requires a shrewd and intelligent player, with his 
wits about him, to make a successful base runner. Indeed, 
base running is really one of the most difficult tasks a 
player is subjected to in the game. Presence of mind, 
prompt action on the spur of the moment, quickness of 
perception, and coolness of nerve are requisite in success- 
ful base running. 

A drawback to successful base stealing in 1901 was the 
failure on the part of umpires to interpret the balk rule 
properly. Not a single umpire that we saw act in the 
position in 1901 at the Washington Park grounds in Brook- 
lyn strictly enforced the balk rule. One and all to a 
more or less extent ignored that part of the rule which 
states that a balk shall be called whenever the pitcher 
makes “apy motion to deliver the ball to the bat or to 
first base without delivering it.” Pitchers were allowed 
by the umpires to infringe this part of the balk rule re- 
peatedly. The umpire when standing back of the pitcher 
could not see when the rule was violated, and when stand- 
ing behind the bat they failed to interpret motions made 
in delivery as those of the class prohibited by the rule. 
For this reason successful base stealing became almost 
impossible. Every pitcher has a series of motions in his 
delivery of the ball to the bat which he habitually makes; 
and every time he makes any single one of these regular 
motions and then stops to throw the ball to a base he 
commits a "balk.” He also makes a balk when he first 
places his left foot behind his pivot foot and then takes a 
double step forward to deliver the ball. This balk was 
generalfy ignored by the umpires in 1901. 

We append the League record of 28 players who took 
part in not less than 100 games in 1901 and who had a 
record of not less than 20 stolen bases. 

BASE RUNNING RECORD OF 1001. 


Player and Club. Games. S.B. 

Wagner, Pittsburg 141 48 

H&ftsell. Chicago 140 56 

Bbeckard. Brooklyn 133 42 

Strang, New York 135 39 

Harley, Cincinnati 133 37 

HeldriCk, St. Louis 115 35 

Green, Chicago 132 35 

Daly, Brooklyn 132 34 

Beaumont, Pittsburg ... 132 82 

Keeler, Brooklyn 136 31 

Bransfleld, Pittsburg ... 139 28 

Davis, Pittsburg 113 27 

Burkett, St. Louis ..... 140 27 
Thomas, Philadelphia 128 26 


Player and Club. Games. S.B. 

Davis, New York 130 26 

Flick, Philadelphia 138 26 

Delehanty, Philadelphia. 138 26 
Van Haltren, New York. 133 25 

Padden, St. Louis 123 24 

Donovan, St. Louis 124 24 

Dexter, Chicago 112 23 

Slagle, Boston 113 23 

Dahlen, Brooklyn 130 23 

DeMontrevllle, Boston... 140 23 

Kelley, Brooklyn 120 22 

Clark, Pittsburg j.. 128 22 

Dolan, Brooklyn 135 20 

Cross, Philadelphia 139 20 
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1 — Miller; 2 — Leewe; 3 — Brashear ; 4 — Beville; 5— Messitt ; 6 — Ketchem; 7— Ewing ; 8— Gibson ; 
9— O’Brien, Capt.; 10— Weimer ; 11— Wolfe ; 12— Hartman ; 13— Mascot ; 14— Robinson. 

KANSAS CITY BASE BALL TEAM. 



Richardson Brown Baird Photo by 

Starnagle Kreig, Manager Swaim Hollo7vay. 

Hackett McGrew Brady 

Walters, Captain Wilkinson Carter 

TERRE HAUTE BASE BALL TEAM. 
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I — Deisel; 2 -Salisbury ; 3 — Weed; 4 — Anderson; 5 — Mahaffey; 
6 — Tinker; 7 — Engle; 8 — Glendon ; 9 — Grim, Mgr.; 10 — Brown; 

II— Muller ; 12— Vigneux. Photo by Irivin-Hodson Co. 

PORTLAND (ORE.) BASE BALL CLUB. 


1 — Parrott ; 2 — Lauzon ; 3— Ballantyne ; 4 — Sample ; 5 — Goodenough ; 
6 — Abbaticchio ; 7— Shields ; 8— Fisher, Mgr.; 9 — Blackburn; 10 — 
Hill ; 11 — Wiseman ; 12 — Sanders ; 13— Kennedy ; 14— Peitz. 


NASHVILLE SOUTHERN LEAGUE BASE BALL TEAM. 
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1 — Berry; 2 — Anderson; 3 — Reisling, Mgr.; 4 — Frances ; 6 — Beau* 
mont ; 6—Owens ; 7— Mock ; 8 — Connors ; 9 — O’Connor ; 10 — Mc- 
Lean; 11 — Kennedy; 12 — Sheffler, Capt.: 13 — Eddy. Gale t Photo, 
BRISTOL (CONN.) BASE BALL TEAM. 





1— Sorter; 2-Stocksdale ; 3-Hennager ; 4-Smith; 5-Person 
O—Venahie; 7— Kelley, Mgr.; 8— Curran ; 9— Sherman ; 10— Cronin 
1 1 — LeGrande ; U— Hughes. Photo by Wharton. 


RALEIGH BASE BALL CLUB. 
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Jourke ; £ — Barnwell ; ti— Winslow ; 4 — Ward ; 6— Patton ; ti— Sharpe ; 7 — Waddell ; 
fernsejr ; 9 — F. McD. C. Robertson, Capt.; 10— Hirsh ; 11—Cook : 12 — F. A. Robert- 
18 — Eliason, Mgr. ; 14 — Garvan. Photo by Pack Bros . 

YALE UNIVERSITY BASE BALL TEAM. 
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1 — Robinson, Trainer ; 2 — Langdon ; 3 — Cosgrave ; 4 — Stevens ; 5 — Hillebrand, Coach ; 6- 
Meier ; 7 — Underhill; 9 — Steinwender ; 10 — Brown j 11 — Green. Capt.; 12— Hutchings ; 13- 
Pearson ; 14— Hamilton ; 15 — Hillebrand ; 16— Davis. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY BASE BALL TEAM. 
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1 — Robinson, Trainer ; 2 — Langdon ; 6 — Cosgrave ; 4 — Sievena ; 6 — KiiieDrand, Coach ; 6- 
Meier; 7 — Underhill; 0— Steinwender ; 10 — Brown $ 11 — Green. Capt.; 12— Hutchings ; 13- 
Pearson ; 14— Hamilton ; 15 — Hillebrand ; 16— Davis. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY BASE BALL TEAM. 




Photo by Howes. 

1— Lyon ; 2— Jennings ; 3 — Brown ; 4— Thomas ; 5— Whinnery ; 6— Chase ; 7 — Costello ; 
Robertson, Capt.; 9— Harvey ; 10 — Brewster ; 11 — Drake ; 12 — Howland ; 13 — Morrison. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY BASE BALL TEAM. 
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Fewer sacrifice hits were 
The Sacrifice Hitting recorded during the batting 
of 1901 seasons of 1900 and 1901 

than for several years pre- 
vious! and this was due to the faulty rules defining sacri- 
fice hits which were in the code in those years. A sacrifice 
hit is made as follows: 

First — When the batsman,* while a runner is on a base,, 
after endeavoring to make a base hit, hits the ball to the 
field in such a way as to oblige the fielder to throw the 
ball to first base to put the batsman out, thereby affording 
the runner at first base, when the hit was made, a chance* 
to secure second base. 

Second — A sacrifice hit is made when the batsman ad- 
vances the runner by a bunt hit on which the batsman 
himself is run out. 

Third — A sacrifice hit is made when the batsman hits a 
fly ball to the outfield on which he is caught out, but by 
which hit the runner on the base when the hit is made 
is enabled to steal the next base. 

Now the trouble was that during the past two seasons 
the only sacrifice hit recognized by the code oi rules was 
the bunt hit sacrifice, and consequently players who made 
other sacrifice hits were not credited with them by the 
official scorers. Out of the list of 13 1 batsmen named in 
Mr. Young’s record of base hit percentages for 1901 of 
those who batted in 15 games and over, no less than 
101 failed to reach a record of 10 sacrifice hits. Burkett 
was credited with but 3, when the editor saw him make 
three times that number himself. Sheckard, too, was cred- 
ited with but 3, and Joe Kelley with but 2, when he had 
double figures in sacrifice hits; and so on through the list. 
Keeler, who is noted for his sacrifice batting, and who really 
led the League in that respect, is credited with but 22, when 
50 would have been nearer the mark. 

XJ 

We had occasion in last 
The True Point of year's Guide to comment on 
8aerlflce Hitting a notable scribe’s definition 
of sacrifice hitting, and to- 
take objection to his argument in opposition to the cus- 
tomary sacrificing hitting. His objection to sacrificing hit- 
ting was based on the mistaken idea that the making of a 
hit of the kind was compulsory. There is no such com- 
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pulsion in the rules. Skillful batting does not admit 
of a batsman going to the bat purposely to insure 
his being put out by his hit, as such an act would be 
veritable stupidity on the part of any batsman. On the 
contrary, every team worker at the bat, when a runner 
is on a base, goes in to strive his utmost to make a base 
hit ; but, in making this attempt, he does so in such a way 
— by proper “facing for the hit" — that should the hit fail 
to earn a base, it will at least oblige the fielder to throw 
the batsman out at first base, thereby affording the runner 
on the base, when the hit was made, to gain a base by the 
legitimate sacrifice hit. Now, what on earth is there in 
a legitmate sacrifice hit like this to object to? We claim 
such a hit to be part and parcel of scientific play at the 
bat. The argument- is sound which opposes the idea of 
a batsman going to the bat, when a runner is on a base, 
with no other object than to have himself put out on the 
hit. Such a hit is senseless work, both on the part of 
the batsman who does it and on the part of the captain 
who orders it. But to bat for a base hit, however, and in 
such a way that in case of failure the hit will forward 
a runner by the sacrifice play, is headwork in batting all 
the time, and a strong point to play. 

U 

How often one reads the words 4 ‘they are' pood fielders, but weak 
with the stick.* * And why are they weak? Simply because they will 
keep walking in the old rut of slugging for homers, instead of batting 
solely to send runners round the bases by telling single hits, which do 
not exhaust the batsmen by 120-yard runs. 

Talking about home runs as a factor in winning pennant races it 
Is worthy of note that the old champion team of Chicago White 
Stockings period made no less than 154 home runs in 1884, of which 
Williamson alone made 25, and yet the team was sixth that year in 
the pennant race record and Williamson stood nineteenth in the sea- 
son's base hit averages. 

In an Interesting article on first base play, Charles Comlnskey says: 
44 I am a great believer in playing deep and depending on the pitcher 
to cover the bag in many Instances. I always played my position ten 
or fifteen feet deeper than the other first basemen and the pitchers 
had to get over to cover the bag. They could not be sluggish and try 
to show me up. If I saw the pitcher was loafing I fielded the ball and 
then threw to first whether any one was there or not.** 

In 1901 Mike Kahoe risked his life to rescue James Beatty from 
drowning In the Hocking Elver. The hunting party of which Kahoe, 
Jack Taylor and Beatty were members, had all crossed the river on 
the apron of an old dam near Nelsonvllle, O., with the exception of 
Beatty, whose feet slipped, and with one wild yell, he slid down and 
plunged into the ice water 10 feet deep. Kahoe, who preceded him, 
heard the caU for help and turned back Just as Beatty rose to the 
«urf ace, struggling for his life. “You can swim, can't you, Jim?** 
yelled Kahoe, as he ran out on the dam. “Not a lick,” sputtered 
Beatty. Then Kahoe Jumped Into the river and tossed out his man. 
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€bt American League 


Never in the life of the national game has any league or asso- 
ciation made base ball history so rapidly and radical as the 
American League has in the last two years. This organization 
was known as the Western League up to the fall of 1899, when 
the expansion idea began to take hold of President Ban John* 
son and the club owners. Then the name was changed to the 
American League. The first step taken by the league in its 
expansion policy was in the winter of 1899-90, when Charles 
Comiskey, who was then the owner of the St. Paul club, an- 
nounced his intention of placing an American League club in 
Chicago. The declaration was boldly made that if the Chicago 
National League club did not give its consent the American 
League would place a club in that city whether or no. As this 
would mean the breaking of the national agreement and a de- 
claration of war against the National League, it was an im- 
portant step. Before the season of 1900 opened an arrangement 
was made with the Chicago National League club by which 
Comiskey was allowed to place a team in that city and the 
coming war between the leagues was put off for a year. 

When the National League club owners at their spring meet- 
ing of 1900 reduced their circuit to eight clubs by dropping 
Baltimore, Washington, Louisville and Cleveland, they gave 
the ambitious American League the opportunity it was looking 
for. The reduction opened up good unused territory for the 
expansionists and they at once began laying their plans for an 
invasion of the East. 

In carrying out these plans they were assisted materially by 
the apathy of the National League club owners. As it was 
necessary for the invaders to secure strong players for the teams 
that they intended organizing, no time was lost in selecting the 
men and making them alluring offers. In the meantime the 
owners of the National League clubs sat calmly by with a feel- 
ing of security that the clause in their contracts giving them an 
option on a player for two years would be sustained by the courts. 

At the end of the playing season of 1900, President Johnson 
announced that the American League would no longer be a 
party to the national agreement and would extend its circuit by 
placing clubs in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and Cleveland. During the winter clubs were organized with 
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ample backing, grounds secured, and stands erected for each 
of these cities. 

When the season of 1901 opened the American League had the 
following circuit : Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington in the East, and Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Milwau- 
kee in the West, and the National League club owners found 
that thirty of their best players had jumped the option clause 
and joined American League clubs. 

The Philadelphia club made an attempt to hold its star player, 
Lajoie, under his 1900 contract, but the court decided against 
the club on the ground that the contract lacked mutuality, inas- 
much as the club could release a player at ten days’ notice, 
while the player did not have the privilege of giving the club 
similar notice of the abrogation of the contract. The court did 
not consider the option clause in the proceedings. 

The Lajoie case was taken by all the National League clubs 
as a test of their contract and no further attempts were made to 
hold the players through legal action. The Philadelphia club 
appealed Lajoie's case and at the present writing a final decision 
has not been reached. 

When all the handicaps that confronted the expansion move- 
ment of the American League are taken into consideration, the 
first season of the new circuit was a big success. The obstacles 
that constantly presented themselves while the circuit was 
being formed were overcome one by one. The immense labor 
required to equip three new plants and place in the field four 
new teams of a character to please the base ball enthusiasts, 
found the expansionists ready with men and money to meet 
every emergency. 

A remarkable fact in connection with the expansion move- 
ment was that the American League proved to be strongest 
where, by reason of opposition and conflict in a state of war it 
should have been weakest, namely, in the invaded territory of 
the old league. In Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia the 
greatest success was achieved, and these cities are now consid- 
ered the backbone of the American League. In Boston and 
Chicago the American clubs consistently outdrew their Na- 
tional League rivals. In Philadelphia an even break was made. 
The base ball public of Philadelphia was with the American 
club, but the misfortunes of the team early in the season in- 
jured the drawing powers of the new club. Later in the season 
when the team showed its improved form its support was un- 
qualified. 

In the other cities in the circuit the clubs received as good 
support as the conditions warranted. In view of the fact that 
all the clubs, with the exception of Detroit, were outclassed 
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from the start and were never in the race after the first month 
of the campaign, their support by the public was liberal indeed* 

During the season the American League clubs played collect- 
ively to 1,658,000 people, as against the National League's 
1,857,000. The large attendance in New York during the 
early season nearly makes up this difference, demonstrating 
that both leagues were during 1901 almost on a par in regard to 
popularity and team strength. Five of the American League 
clubs are reported to have made money on the season. One 
club broke even and two lost money, an excellent financial 
showing. 

The American League managers of the teams that were of 
inferior calibre, took means throughout the playing season to 
strengthen their clubs for 1902. All through the season an organ- 
ized raid was conducted on the National League clubs for players. 
Men who had refused to jump to the American at the beginning 
of the 1901 season were satisfied of the stability of the new or- 
ganization and readily accepted the offers made them. Those 
players who hesitated were easily gotten in line when the split 
came in the National League ranks at the December meeting 
in New York. As the result of their liberal policy the Ameri- 
can League managers now have seventy-seven former National 
League stars in their clubs. 

Immediately after the close of the season of 1901 President 
Johnson announced that the American League would place a 
club in St. Louis, transferring the Milwaukee franchise to that 
city. This was not only done, but the invaders in addition 
signed the best men of the St. Louis National League team for 
their new club. The signatures of Powell, Harper, Sudhoff, 
Padden, Wallace Burkett and Heidrick were secured. 

During the winter, the question of the American League 
entering New York City was widely discussed, and at the 
present writing, is still in doubt. The American League held 
its spring meeting in Detroit, March 5, 1902, and adjourned 
without making any change in its circuit. President Johnson, 
however, was given authority to mt>ve his headquarters to New 
York City and place a club there in case an opportunity should 
present itself. 

The most important business transacted at this meeting was 
to increase the price of admission to the American League 
games. Hereafter there will be a three-grade tariff rate: 
twenty-five cents for general admission, fifty cents for spec- 
tators who have seats in the new pavilion that each club will 
provide f and seventy-five cents for the grand stand. These 
prices apply to all the cities except Philadelphia, where the 
old rates of admission will prevail. The tariff was increased 
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on the ground that the American League now has more star 
players, and can furnish a better article of base ball than the 
National League. 


u 


The Chicago champions of 
Story of tho Campaign 1900 repeated their perfor- 
Of 1 90 1 . mance of the previous year by 

winning the 1901 pennant. 
This they did mainly through better team-work, superiority in 
pitchers, good work on the bases, and a fortunate escape from 
serious accidents to players. Boston finished second, giving the 
champions a close fight all the season, winning the series 
between the two clubs by twelve games to eight. Detroit 
finished third. The team was well balanced and well handled 
and was in the race for a good part of the season. Several 
valuable players were injured in mid-season, causing the club 
to fall down. The Philadelphia Athletics were the hoodoo 
team of the season. The team at the beginning, looked strong 
enough to make all the clubs hustle. A number of desertions 
and accidents to players kept the team well down in the race 
during the first half of the season. During the last two months, 
strengthened by the addition of some good talent, the Athletics 
played the most consistent winning ball in the league. This 
enabled them to finish in fourth place. 

Baltimore headed the second division teams. The Orioles 
started the season strong, but a serious accident to Manager 
McGraw and other valuable players, and the suspension of 
pitcher McGinnity demoralized the team so that it dropped 
back in mid-season. The Orioles got their second wind in the 
last month of the season and finished in fifth place. Wash- 
ington made a great showing during the first six weeks, then 
its pitching staff went to pieces and the Senators. slid into sixth 
place, where they finished. Cleveland suffered from the lack 
of good pitching material, and lost so much ground in the first 
month of the campaign that the team was never in the race. 
Milwaukee finished in the tail-end position. The team was 
outclassed from the start in all branches of the game. 

We give herewith the club records of victories and defeats 
made by each individual club in the American League in 1901 
together with the total games won and lost, and the percentage 
of victories made against each club. The names of the clubs 
are given in the order of their pennant race record, both in 
the individual club tables and the series of records. 
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^ _ , The Chicago team won 

The Chicago Club’s four of their seven series of 
Rpoord games with their opponents 

in the championship camr 
paign, had a tie series with another, and the best of the re- 
cord of a series with the sixth of their adversaries, and lost 
but one series during the season. They had a compara- 
tively easy task in defeating the Athletic, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land and Milwaukee teams, and had almost a won series 
with Washington ; but the best they could do with Detroit 
was to win and lose half of their series. With their Boston 
rivals they were badly whipped by 12 games to 8, that being 
the only series they lost. 

THE CHICAGO CLUB’S RECORD. 
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The Detroit team won 
The Detroit Club’s only three of their seven 
Reeord series, viz., with Boston, 

Cleveland and .Milwaukee. 
They tied the Chicago champions and had the best of their 
series with Baltimore. But they lost their series with 
Washington and had the worst of it in their uncompleted 
series with the Athletics. Here is their record in full : 


THE DETROIT TEAM’S RECORD. 


DETROIT 

VS. 
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The Athletic team won 
The Athletic Club’s but three of. their seven 
Record series, beating the last three 

second division clubs of 
Washington, Cleveland and Milwaukee. They had the best 
of their series with the Detroits, but succumbed to Chicago 
and Baltimore, but made a close fight with Boston. 


THE ATHLETIC TEAM’S RECORD. 


ATHLETIC 

VS. 


Won . . . 
Loot ... 
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2d Division. 
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The Baltimore team won 
The Baltimore Club’s four of their seven series 
Record and lost but one, while with 

the other two they had ties 
in their uncompleted series. Chicago was the only team to 
get the best of them, as they tied Boston and Detroit, the 
other two first division teams, and whipped the Athletics, 
while they easily defeated Washington, Geveland and 
Milwaukee. 


THB BALTIMORE TEAM'S RECORD. 


BALTIMORE. 

V 8 . 
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The Washington team 
The Washington Club’s won only a single one of 
Reoord their seven series of games, 

though they gave Chicago, 
Detroit, the Athletic and Cleveland teams close fights. But 
they lost with Boston, the Athletics and Baltimores, and 
had the worst of it with Chicago in an uncompleted series. 

. They tied with Cleveland. 


THB WASHINGTON TEAM'S RECORD. 


WASHINGTON. 

VS. 

| lit Di vision. 

| 2d Division. 
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The only series won by 
The Cleveland Club’s the Clevelands was that 
Record with the tail-end Milwau- 

kees. They had a tie series 
with Washington uncompleted, and gave the Baltimores a 
dose fight, but the four first division clubs defeated them 
easily. 

THE CLEVELAND TEAM'S RECORD. 



1st Division. 

2d Division. 


CLEVELAND. 
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The Milwaukee team wais 
The Milwaukee Club’s the only one of the eight 
Record clubs that did not win a 

series. They had the best of 
their uncompleted series with the Washingtons, and a 
close fight with Cleveland, but fell easy victims to all the 
others. 


THE MILWAUKEE TEAM’S RECORD. 



1st Division. 

[2d Division. 


MILWAUKEE. 
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Following is the record of 
the American League clubs at 
the end of each month of the 
playing season and at the finish on September 28, 1901 : 


Monthly Record 
of the Clubs. 
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CLUB STANDING APRIL 80. 



Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 


Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Washington. . . 

.... 4 

0 

1.000 

Cleveland. ..... 

... 9 

4 

.888 

Detroit 

.... 5 

1 

.888 

Athletics 

... 1 

8 

.960 

Chicago 

.... 4 

9 

.667 

Boston 

... 1 

8 

.960 

Baltimore 

.... 9 

9 

.500 

Milwaukee 

... 1 

5 

.107 


CLUB 

STANDING MAY 81. 





Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 


Won. 

Lost. 

P.C 

Chicago 

....94 

0 

.797 

Boston...! 

...11 

14 

.440 

Detroit 

....90 

19 

.685 

Athletic 

...18 

17 

.488 

Washington... 

14 

11 

.560 

Milwaukee 

...19 

18 

.400 

Baltimore 

....18 

19 

.590 

Cleveland 

... 8 

99 

.967 


CLUB STANDING JUNE 80. 





Won. 

Lost 

P.C. 


Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Chicago 

87 

90 

.649 

Washington.... 

...96 

99 

.681 

Boston 


10 

.690 

Athletic 

...91 

88 

.806 

Baltimore 

«7 

90 

.574 

Cleveland 

...19 

84 

.868 

Detroit 

.....80 

96 

.586 

Milwaukee 

...10 

86 

.846 


CLUB 

STANDING JULY 81. 





Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 


Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Chicago 

64 

99 

.651 

Athletic 

...84 

49 

.447 

Boston 

.....47 

81 

.608 

Washington.... 

...89 

41 

.488 

Baltimore 

....48 

39 

.578 

Cleveland.... .. 

...80 

49 

.880 

Detroit 

.....45 

87 

.549 

Milwaukee 

...80 

54 

.867 


CLUB STANDING AUGUST 81. 




Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. | 


Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Chicago 

.....67 

49 

.615 

Athletic 

...66 

69 

.510 

Boston 

.....64 

45 

.587 

Washington.... 

...47 

68 

.448 

Baltimore 

....56 

48 

.588 

Cleveland 

...44 

68 

.411 

Detroit 

58 

51 

.589 

Milwaukee 

...88 

71 

.840 


CLUB STANDING SEPTEMBER 98. 




Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 


Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Chicago 


58 

.610 

Baltimore...... 

...68 

65 

.511 

Boston 

79 

67 

.581 

Washington.... 

...61 

72 

.450 

Detroit 


61 

.548 

Cleveland 

...54 

88 

.897 

Athletic 


6 i 

.544 

Milwaukee..... 

...48 

80 

.850 



1st Division. 

2d Division. 




AMERICAN LEAGUE 






9 

i 

•d 

i 


1 
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RECORD, 1901. 
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f 

1 

1 

i 

| 

| 

1 

E 

s 

I 

i 

i! 

it 
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*s 
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& 

◄ 


F| 

n 

m 

B 

* 

0 

0 

£ 



8 

B3 

12 

80 

ifj 

in 

13 

10 

rn 


63 

.610 

Boston 

12 


in 


81 

0 

12 

12 

15 

48 

EM 

57 

.581 


m 

11 


7 

28 

m 

SB 

14 

13 

46 

a7| 

61 

.548 

Athletic 

§ 

m 

_9 


27 

8 

11 

14 

14 

47 

Etl 

62 

.544 

Lost 

80 

29 

28 

» 

116 

41|42|53|58|194|310 

288 


1 H 

~ 4 

8 

9 

12 

84 

— 

11 

11 

12 

84 

68 

65 

.511 

Washington 

8 

8 

11 

9 

86 

8 


9 

8 

25 

61 

72 

.450 

Cleveland 

7 

6 

6 

6 

25 

9 

9 


11 

29 

54 

82 

.807 

Milwaukee 

4 

5 

7 

6 

22 

7 

10 

0 


26 

48 

80 

.850 

Lost 




Grand total lost 
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tmin* The first Western trip of 

Eastern Team* thc Eastern American League 

teams in 1001 began Mayas 

Western Teams #nd ended y„ ne * The trip 

was a good one, all things considered, for the Eastern teams 
Baltimore alone made a poor showing, and only Chicago of the 
Western clubs did more than hold its own at home. The total 
number of games played was fifty-one. Of these two were tied 
and twenty-five victories for the East to twenty-four for the 
West. The trip record follows : 


Western Clubs. 



Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Chicago...... 

.... 9 

6 

.648 

Milwaukee . . . 

. .. 6 

6 

.600 

Cleveland. .... 

.... 4 

6 

.400 

Detroit....... 

.... 5 

8 

.886 


Eastern Clubs. 

Won. Lost. P.C. 

Athletics 10 5 .687 

Washington 5 5 .600 

Boston 6 6 .465 

Baltimore 6 8 .885 


The Western teams began their first Eastern trip June ^ and it 
ended June 25. The trip was a bad one for the Western clubs, 
they winning but twenty-five games out of sixty played. Cleve- 
land did the best, winning nine games out of fifteen. Chicago 
broke even and Detroit and Milwaukee made a very poor show- 
ing. For the East, Boston and Baltimore got the honors, 
Washington and Philadelphia doing poorly. The trip record 
follows : 


Eastern Clubs. 

Won. Lost. P.C. 


Boston 

.. 16 

2 

.882 

Baltimore. .... 

.. 9 

6 

.600 

Washington... 

... 6 

8 

.429 

Athletics 

... 5 

9 

.867 


Western Clubs. 



Won. 

Lost. 

P.C. 

Cleveland. . . . 

.... 9 

6 

.600 

Chicago 

.... 8 

8 

.500 

Detroit 

.... 6 

10 

.888 

Milwaukee. . . 

.... 8 

11 

.214 


The Eastern teams went West a second time Julv 16 to July 
30. During the trip fifty-one games were played, excluding 
the Cleveland- Washington forfeit of July 23, not allowed by 
President Johnson. The Western teams won twenty-six games, 
making a slightly better showing than on the previous visit of 
the Eastern teams. For the East, Baltimore made the best 
showing, with Philadelphia a close second. The trip record 
follows : 


Western Clubs. 

Won. Lost. P.C. 

Chicago 8 4 .667 

Detroit 7 6 .688 

Milwaukee 7 8 .467 

Cleveland 4 8 .888 


Eastern Clubs. 

Won. Lost. 

Baltimore 8 6 

Athletics 6 6 

Boston 7 7 

Washington 4 8 


P.C. 

.615 

.645 

.600 

.806 


The -second Eastern trip of the Western teams which began 
August 15 and ended August 28 had very disastrous results for 
the invaders. Forty-six games were played on the trip. Of 
these the East won twenty-nine and the West seventeen. The 
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strengthened Philadelphia club won 750 per cent, of its games 
and Boston was close behind with eight victories out of eleven 
games. Of the Western teams only Detroit managed to win 
the majority of its games. The others all made a poor showing. 
The trip record follows : 


Eastern Clubs. 

Won. Lost. P.C. 

Athletics 0 8 .750 

Boston 8 8 .727 

Washington 7 5 .688 

Baltimore 5 6 .465 


Western Clubs. 

Won. Lost. P.C. 


Detroit. 

... 6 

5 

.546 

Chicago 

... 5 

6 

.455 

Cleveland 

... 4 

8 

.888 

Milwaukee. ... 

... 9 

10 

.107 


On the third and last Western trip of the Eastern teams, 
which began August 29 and ended September 10, the Western 
clubs more than turned the tables on the invaders. It was the 
worst trip of the season for the Eastern clubs. The Westerners 
won thirty-four games to twenty-one. Washington was the only 
Eastern club to win the majority of its games. Boston and 
Baltimore made particularly poor showings. The trip record 
follows : 


Western Clubs. 



Won. 

Lost. P.C. 

Chicago 

.... 10 

4 .714 

Detroit 

.... 0 

5 .648 

Milwaukee... 

.... 7 

5 .583 

Cleveland 

.... 8 

7 .467 


Eastern Clubs. 


Washington... 

Won. 
... 8 

Lost. 

6 

Athletics...... 

... 7 

7 

Boston 

... 4 

0 

Baltimore 

... 2 

12 


P.C. 

.571 

.500 

.808 

.148 


The last Eastern trip of the Western teams wound up the 
season. It began September 17 and ended September 28 The 
Eastern clubs once more had the best of tne fight, winning 
thirty games to thirteen for the Western clubs. The trip record 
follows : 


Eastern Clubs. 

Won. Lost. P.C 


Athletic 

.. 8 

2 

.800 

Boston 

.. 8 

8 

.727 

Baltimore 

.. 8 

8 

.727 

Washington. . . . 

.. 6 

5 

.545 


Western Clubs. 

Won. Lost. P.C. 


Detroit 

... 6 

5 

.500 

Chicago 

... 4 

5 

.444 

Cleveland..... 

... 2 

10 

.107 

Milwaukee .... 

.. 2 

10 

.107 


ROSTER OF THE CLUBS. 

Following is the official roster of the American League clubs 
as given out at the Detroit meeting, March 5, 1902: 

BALTIMORE — Pitchers, Hughes, McGinnity, Howell, Foreman, Shields 
and probably Dunn ; catchers, Robinson, Bresnahan and Erickson ; first 
base, McGann or Kelley ; second base, Williams ; third base, McGraw 
(manager): shortstop, Gilbert ; left field, Donlin or Kelley ; center field, 
Sdbach ; right field, Seymour. 

PHILADELPHIA— Pitchers, Fraser, Bernhard, Wiltse, Plank and Dug- 

K * *bv ; catchers. Steelman and Powers : first base, Davis : second base, 
joie ; third base. Lave Cross ; shortstop, Monte Cross ; left field, Hart- 
sell; center field, Fult* ; right field, Flick; utility infielder, Robinson; 
utility outfielder, Seybold. 
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CLEVELAND — Pitchers, Wright, Moore, Wasbinder, Fundboom, Kenna 
and Strait : catchers, Wood and Bemis ; first base, Schreckengost ; second 
base, Bonner (captain) ; third base, Bradley ; shortstop, Gochnaur ; left 
field. McCarthy; center field, Pickering; right field. Harvey; utility 
infielders, Thoney, Nattress ; utility outfielder, Hemphill. 

DETROIT — Pitchers, Miller, Siever, Yeager, Cronin, Mullin and Mercer ; 
catchers, Buelow and McAllister ; first base, Dillon ; second base, Gleason ; 
third base. Casey ; shortstop, Elberfeld : left field, Harley ; center field, 
Barrett ; right field, Holmes. Captain will be either Casey or Holmes. 

ST. LOUIS — Pitchers, Powell, Harper, Sudhoff, Reidy, Hus ting and 
Donohue ; catchers, Sugden, Maloney and Donohue : first base, Anderson ; 
second base, Padden (captain) ; third base, McCormick ; shortstop, Wallace ; 
left field, Burkett ; center field, Heidrick ; right field, Jones ; utility man, 
Friel. 

WASHINGTON— Pitchers, Orth, Carrick, Lee, Patten and Townsend ; 
catchers, Tim Donahue and Clarke ; first base, Carey ; second base, 
Coughlin ; third base, Wolverton ; shortstop, Ely ; left field, Delehanty ; 
center field, Ryan ; right field, Kiester ; utility, Gettman. 

CHICAGO — Pitchers, Griffith, Callahan, Patterson, Garvin, Katoll and 
Skopec ; catchers, Sullivan and McFarland ; first base, Isbell ; second base, 
Daly ; third base, Strang ; shortstop, Davis ; left field, Mertes ; center field, 
Green ; right field, Jones ; utility, Herman and McFarland. 

BOSTON — Pitchers, Young, Dineen, Winters, Prentice, Mitchell and 
.Nelson; catchers, Warner and Criger ; first base, LaChance ; second base, 
Ferris ; third base, Collins (captain) ; shortstop. Parent ; left field, Hick* 
man ; center field, Stahl ; right field, Freeman ; utility outfielder, Dougherty ; 
infielder, Gleason. 


TJ 

Perry Werden probably has enjoyed one of the most eventful careen 
of any ball player on the diamond. He has played in every league of 
any importance whatever, has performed in nearly every park in the 
land and has been a member of a team in nearly every large city. 

According to the well known base ball statistician, Mr. L&nigan, 
the number of recorded plays in the American League during the 
past season numbered 88,759. This makes about 17,000 decisions 
per umpire, or more than 120 for each game. Add to these several 
fights and a few injuries and it is easy enough to realize why all the 
umpires have hud their troubles. 

The more there is of silent acquiescence in the decision of the 
umpire, the less unpleasant and annoying his position is rendered, and 
the more chance there is of getting good and true men to act in the 
position. Continue to abuse umpires, or allow them to be abused as 
they were in 1901 as a class, not only by players and spectators, but 
by the reporters of many papers, and the lower the standard of the 
men who will accept of the position will become, and, as a matter of 
course, an increase in the chances of having corrupt men occupying 
the position. 

According to Mr. Lanigan's statistics of fielding errors committed 
in the National and American Leagues in 1901, the fielders of the 
eight clubs of the American League committed an aggregate of 
"2,903 fielders* errors to 2,432 by those of the National League. So 
far as fielding errors show the National left and right fielders did 
better work than those of the American League, but the American 
center fielders excelled those of the National. The National's pitchers 
and catchers were far better fielders in their position than those of 
the American, as were all their infielders. 
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Ok national Association or Professional 
Base Ball Ceaenes. 



No professional base ball organization has been established 
since the advent of the National League in 1876 which promises 
to have so important an influence on the government of the pro- 
fessional fraternity at large, as that which was started in Chi- 
cago last September, under the title of The National Associa- 
tion of Professional Base Ball Leagues. Hitherto every base 
ball league or association which has entered the professional 
arena has been an organization having a club circuit averaging 
from four to eight clubs; but the National Association in ques- 
tion is not an association of clubs but of leagues and associa- 
tions, and as such becomes a genuine major organization, and 
the only one now in existence. Its possibilities for good, as 
ultimately becoming the chief governmental power of the base 
ball world, may be regarded as being as great as the leading 
organization of the fraternity, as it is likely to be beneficial in 
promoting the best interests of the whole professional base ball 
business. 

In this National Association of Leagues we have a funda- 
mental principle carried out under a powerful system of gov- 
ernment which will be immensely advantageous, not only in 
preserving the integrity of professional base ball — so well main- 
tained by the National League for a quarter of a century past — 
but also in getting rid of the existing abuses connected with 
professional base ball of the period through the strong arm of 
a governmental power which no combination of clubs or players 
can successfully resist. 

The National League, when it became the major league in 
1892, occupied this exceptional position as a ruling power for 
several years; but it finally succumbed to an evil political influ- 
ence, generated in 1897, which ultimately led to its loss of 
prestige and power, and entirely destroyed its old influence for 
good. In its place has come an organization which aims to 
reach the highest round of the ladder which leads to the plane 
of legitimate governmental power. 

The National League, the American League, the American 
Association, and, in fact, all such organizations, are simple 
state governments, as it were, in the professional base ball 
public; while the National Association of Professional Base 
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Ball Leagues is the national government which controls all the 
leagues and associations for the benefit of the game at large. 

Those of the magnates of the National League who last Sep- 
tember, were responsible for the abrogation of the National 
Agreement, never committed a graver legislative blunder than 
when they broke that compact, thereby leaving the unprotected 
minor league organizations to look out for themselves. 
Gross selfishness and utter indifference to the welfare of the 
game was at the bottom of the stupid act, and it found its just 
punishment in the demoralized condition of things in the base 
ball world which so quickly followed in the wake of the viola- 
tion of the agreement. Fortunately it also led to a means of 
reformation protection, which resulted in the establishment of 
an organization which, in the near future, will become the per- 
manent major government of the entire professional base ball 
world. 

XJ 


A New Era In Minor 
League History. 


The professional base ball 
season of 1901 was made spe- 
cially noteworthy in several 
respects, but the one particular 
event of most importance to 
th^ future welfare of the professional business at large, was the 
organization of 14 The National Association of Professional Base 
Ball Leagues,” which first sprang into existence at a meeting of 
minor league delegates held in Chicago on September 6, 1901. 
But the organization was firmly established on the occasion of 
its second meeting, which was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
in New York, on October 24, its three days* session proving to 
be the most noteworthy convention of minor league presidents 
and delegates known in minor league club history. 

The immediate occasion which brought about the organization 
of this association, was the illegal abrogation of the National 
Agreement by a clique of the National League club officials in 
September, an act which Mr. A. G. Spalding in a brief address 
made to the delegates at the League meeting in New York last 
December, pronounced ,4 a dastardly piece of business, in the 
doing of which the perpetrators had violated their trusts and 
betrayed the National League.” It was this action which 
opened the door to the establishment of the National Association 
of Professional Base Ball Leagues, as it obliged the officials of 
the minor leagues to take prompt measures for the protection of 
their respective clubs from the defenceless condition they had 
been left in by the breaking up of the National Agreement. 
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As it turned out, however, the National League's secret conclave 
threw out a boomerang which turned and struck them a fatal 
blow. 

It would occupy too many pages of the Guide to give the 
particulars of the deeply interesting and important proceedings 
of the three days' session of the members of the National Asso- 
ciation in question in New York last October, suffice it to say, 
therefore, that the editor of the Guide personally attended the 
convention, and was courteously invited to be present at the 
meeting, and, moreover, was given the high honor of being 
elected the first honorary member of the organization. It was 
quite a treat to witness the proceedings of a convention of pro- 
fessional base ball magnates, at which plain evidence of earnest 
and intelligent efforts to promote the best interests of the pro- 
fessional business at large, was not only afforded, but also a 
spirit of independence displayed, and a determination on the 
part of the Association to rid the game of the existing and costly 
abuses exhibited, which promised almost a millemum in the 
future goyernment of the professional fraternity. To us, com- 
ing, as we did, out of the impure atmosphere of the warring 
factions of the then existing period, the whole interesting pro. 
ceedings of the convention were refreshing in the extreme. It 
was indeed a convention which, in the serious importance of the 
business transacted, in the thorough harmony which prevailed, 
in the intelligent conversation ana the executive ability shown 
by the Association's officials and the League delegates present, 
was the most exceptional convention of the kind ever held in 
the history of the game. 

The membership of the Association at the meeting included 
P. T. Powers, of the Eastern League; T. H. Murnane and Jacob 
Morse, of the New England League; James H. O'Rourke, of the 
Connecticut League ; M. H. Sexton, of the Indiana-Illinois-Iowa 
League; T. J. Hickey, of the Western League; A. Franks, of the 
Southern League; E. S. Barnard, of the Western Association; 
J. H. Farrell, of the New York State League, and W. H. Lucas, 
of the Pacific Northwest League. The California League was not 
represented. P. T. Powers presided at the convention, with 
J. H. Farrell as secretary. The clubs represented in the several 
leagues included those of Toronto and Montreal in Canada, 
thus making the Association the only international organization 
in existence in 1901. Clubs from New England, from the 
Southern and Western States, the Atlantic States, and the 
Northwest and Pacific Coast, these making the Association the 
most extensive and influential Association known to professional 
base ball history. 
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£Ik minor League Arena 


Of the eleven minor leagues to start out during the season of 1001 
the Virginia-North Carolina League was the only one to fall by the 
wayside. The Eastern League and Western Association shifted clubs 
from city to city, and, while haying no end of trouble, managed to 
keep the organisations together to the close. 

The New England League found it impossible to carry along Au- 
gusta, and was then forced to drop Bangor after July fourth, thus 
reducing the league to a six-club circuit. 

The players received more money for salaries than was taken in at 
the gate in most of the leagues, fend, as usual, it was not the high 
salaried men that did the best work. 

The minor leagues were crowded with players who had seen service 
in the major organisations, and in most cases this was a good thing 
for the sport, as all the tricks of the trade were carried to the four 
quarters of the country. 


XJ 

_ It was the tenth annual cam- 

The Eastern League palgn of the Eastern League, the 

season beginning April 25 and 
closing September 21. The. strong, well-managed Rochester team won 
the championship without much trouble, Toronto and Providence com- 
ing in second and third, while but four points separated Hartford and 
Worcester for the fourth place, the Connecticut boys winning out. 
The Providence team held the lead at the start, but were not able to 
stand the pace when challenged for the last naif, Toronto showing 
up well with an underrated team. Buffalo, the newcomer from the 
American League, found the pace warmer even than in the Western 
organisation and could do no better than finish last. The Syracuse 
players had little heart for their work, playing in a dased sort of a 
way after being transferred to Brockton July 25. On September 10, a 
few days before the close of the season, Hartford quit, practically re- 
ducing the league to six clubs, and giving President Powers a chance 
to show his ability to pick up new cities, which he did in short order, 
by taking in Newark and Jersey City for the season of 1902. The 
Eastern League will have a lot of new blood this year, and with 
the teams more evenly matched should have an all-round good season, 
especially as Sunday ball will be a big feature in this league. 



Won 

Lost 

P.C. 


Won 

Lost 

P.C. 

Rochester 

. 89 

49 

.645 

Montreal 

e4 

66 

.492 

Toronto....... 

74 

52 

.587 

Hartford .... 

58 

56 

.491 

Providence.... 

. 78 

58 

.557 

Buffalo 

40 

78 

.854 

Worcester 

62 

64 

.492 

Syracuse 

45 

87 

.841 


tr 


___ _ The Western League began tbs 

The Western League season May 8 and closed Septem- 

ber 21, Kansas City winning the 
championship with a percentage of .642. St. Paul and St. Joseph 
came in second and third respectively, Denver making the first division 
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The New York State Leana 
New York 8tate League opened the season on Maj 8 and 

closed September 7, Albany win- 
ning the championship with a percentage of .628.e> Binghamton. Borne, 
Schenectady ana Utica were in the running at different times. Twenty- 


six players reached the .300 mark in Datting: Ahern leading with 
an average of .880. Outside the first base position, the infieldlng was 
of a high order. At second base Taylor led with an average of .958, 


McCormick with .928 was first among the third basemen, Carr carry- 
ing off the honors at short with an average of .949. This is one of 
the model base ball organisations of the country and has the repu- 
tation of turning out more players for the major leagues than any 
other minor league. J. H. Farrell, the President, is also the secre- 
tary of the National Association of Professional Base Ball Leagues 
and classed as one of the able base ball geherala of the day. No 
other State could possibly form a league or the strength of tills or- 
ganisation, and President Farrell has great hopes of adding several 
large cities in the near future. 

Following is the complete record of the campaign : 
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Clubs. 

Albany. 

ri 

o 

s 

Binghamton. 

V 

E 

& 

Schenectady. 

>* 

2 

H 

"C 

V 

> 

tt 

Z 

Ilion. 

i 

z 

Lost. 

Per Cent. 

Albany 

... 

10 

7 

9 

14 

13 

10 

9 

72 

43 

.626 

Utica 

... 4 


8 

11 

9 

12 

9 

15 

68 

44 

.607 

Binghamton 

... 9 

9 


7 

11 

10 

12 

11 

69 

45 

.605 

Rome 

... 6 

5 

9 


5 

10 

12 

15 

62 

47 

.569 

Schenectady 

... 8 

7 

8 

10 


8 

10 

14 

65 

50 

.565 

Troy 

... 7 

5 

5 

3 

6 


8 

12 

46 

62 

.426 

♦Waverly 

... 6 

C 

5 

5 

2 

6 


6 

36 

68 

.346 

I lion 

... 3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

7 


23 

82 

.210 

Totals 

... 48 

44 

45 

47 

T.,1. 

50 

T 11 

62 

68 

82 

441 

441 



•Waverly took Cortland’s place July 11. 


... ... The first season of the Western 

Western Association Association commenced April 25 

and ended September 22, Grand 
Rapids winning the championship by leas than a game from Dayton. 
Toledo got third place, while bat one point separated Wheeling and 
Fort Wayne, the former making the first division by one point; Matt- 
hews, Columbus and Marion finishing In the order named. On July 
13 the Indianapolis team found the burden too heavy and the team 
was transferred to Matthews. Early In the season the Grand Rapids 
team was placed In Wheeling, leaving an opening for Louisville to go- 
to Grand Rapids July 80. After dropping Indianapolis and Louis- 
vllle the Association went along In good shape.* 

While the hitting was uniformly light the fielding was of a high 
order, Hart of Wheeling led the batting with an average of .304. 
The .300 mark was reached by twenty-two players, among which may 
be found several players from the big leagues, very high averages 
were attained on the infield. Cross of Dayton led the first basemen 
with .094. Wilhelm of Columbus reached the remarkable average at 
second base of .071. At third base, Lawrence of Matthews was cred- 
ited with an average of .956, and if the scoring was up to date it 
stamps this player as one of the stars of the profession, as it does 
Wilhelm at second; Smith at third base was fairly good at .027. 
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I ndlana-l llinols-lowa of The 

League grand all-round success, due large- 

ly to the executive ability of President Sexton. The eeaaon started 
May 2 and cloeed September 8, with Terre Haute In first place, with 
a percentage of .649, Bloomington coming second. While Payne of 
Evansville led this league with an a re rage of .407, he played In but 
fourteen games, not enough to give him a proper record; therefore, 
D. Jones should be given the credit of leading this league with an 
average of .884. The .300 mark was reached by twenty-two men, and 
very few old-timers were found in the ranks. The lnfieldlng was 
not anything extra, although several clever second basemen were dis- 
covered. Wm. Krelg led the first basemen with an average of .980. 
At second, Walters of Terre Haute led with an average of .961. Hill 
of Cedar Rapids led the third basemen with an average of .910, and 
Berte was first among the shortstops with the fine average of .946. Hale 
of Cedar Rapids played 86 games without an error. 

At one time It looked as if this league would lose the valuable 
service of their president. M. H. Sexton, who decided to give bis 
time wholly to his other business. He was finally prevailed upon to 
remain at the head of the league and the minor league cause win be 
bettered thereby. 

The full season record is appended: 



One of the big successes In base 
ball in 1901 was the Southern 


League. The season started May 
2 and closed September 26, with Nashville and Little Rock claiming 
the championship. The matter was finally settled by the board or 


directors, who awarded the pennant to Nashville, with a percentage 
of .634. Little Rock took second with a percentage of .628, while 
Memphis reached .610. The race was one of the best among tbe 
minors. The figures show some first-class performers In the south 
last season. Winters, of Selma, led tbe hitters with an average of 
.422 In 17 games. The record of Hulseman, of Shreveport, was the 
more creditable work, as he played In 121 games and reached an 
average of .892. He was also one of the great run getters of this 


league. Forty players hit for .800 or over, outpointing all other base 
ball organisations In this Important department of the game. The 
Uadta g infielders were up to the highest standard, Larocque, of Birm- 
ingham, reaching the remarkable average at first base of .986, 
O’Rourke, of Shreveport, having a record at second of .948. At third. 
Meal, of New Orleans, stood first with an average of .942. Moss, of 
Birmingham, covering short for a record of .948. * 

Following Is the complete record of the season of 1901: 
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Pacific-Northwest The Pacific Northwest League 

I*.".' was a four-club circuit, cleverly 

League handled by President Lucas. Port- 

land won the championship with a percentage of .675, making a run- 
away race of it. But four men reached the .300 mark In thlB league, 
McIntyre leading with a percentage of .841. The fielding was not of 
a fancy quality, Rockenfleld of Seattle turning in quite a clever per- 
formance at second base with an average of .927, and McCarthy of 


Tacoma, playing shortstop, for an average of .914. The league started 
the season May 1 and closed October 15, and displayed the proper spirit 
in sending President Lucas to Chicago to help organise the minor 


leagues, and later sent the President on to New York to attend the 
convention of the National Association of Professional Base Ball 
Leagues. 

The complete record for the season of 1901 is as follows: 



tr 

Connecticut League tbPwawn'uv V and*c?«^P^^ 

tember 7, after a fairly good all- 
round season. Bristol won the championship with a percentage of .006, 
Bridgeport taking second place, 19 points behind the leader. Nor- 
wich, the 1901 chanlpions, took third place, less than two games be- 
hind Bridgeport. Twenty-five men passed the .300 mark In bat ting . 
Dougherty of Bridgeport leading with an average of .875. This league 
has taken in Hartford and Springfield, losing its claim to being nuraly 
a State league and taking on the responsibility of much larger^ salaries 
to players. 

The completed record of the campaign follows: 
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II* 



_ . Auer m rest ui un« /cur uwr 

NOW England League New England League was reor- 
ganised with an eight-club cir- 
cuit, Lowell coming into the league after several years* absence. The- 
season started May 15 and closed September 2 with six clubs, Bangor 
and Augusta dropping out after July 4, due to the poor attendance 
at the games in Augusta. Portland won the championship with a 
percentage of .588, Manchester taking second with .562. Lowell came 
strong at the finish, Haverhill, Nashua and Lewiston doing remarka- 
bly well, considering the work they had to keep in the game at the 
fore part of the season. The game was a great success in Lowell 
and Manchester, Nashua, too, surprising all for such a small city. 
Portland failed to properly support their clever team until very late 
in the season, but aid well on the read, as a fine attraction. 

In this league twenty-five players reached the .800 mark, J. Kelley 
of Bangor leading at the bat with an average of .880. The fielding- 
was below the standard, owing a great deal to the roughness of the- 
diamonds in several places. Fall River has taken Portland's place ln> 
this league for 1802, and all indications point to a good season. 

The full season record follows: 



•Lynn and Brockton disbanded July 5th. 

u 

The North Carolina League or 
1801 had four clubs in its circuit 
North Carolina League representing Raleigh, Wilmington. 

Charlotte and Tarboro of that 
State. When the League disbanded on August 17th the relative posi- 
tion of the four clubs was as follows in the pennant race record: 
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Club. 

\ 

Norfolk. 

It 

&9 

z 

Raleigh. 


i 

Won. 

Per Cent. 

Wilmington 


6 

6 

8 


8 

86 

.600 

Norfolk 

*6 


3 

9 


9 

83 

.569 

• Newport News-Hampton 

7 

7 


3 


6 

82 

.502 

Raleigh 

4 

3 

9 

. . 


9 

29 

.509 

^Portsmouth 

4 

7 

8 

4 


6 

24 

.429 

Richmond 

8 

2 

5 

4 



19 

.888 

Lost 

24 

25 

26 | 

28 

MM 

~38~ 




•Newport News-Hampton transferred to Tarboro. 
tPortamoath transferred to Charlotte. 


Up to last season the Virginia cities supported base ball in fine 
style and the class of players was a bore the average to be found in 
minor leagues. The big teams found no little trouble in winning 
games from these teams in the early spring. After August the 
weather is too depressing for base ball and the players usually fall off 
in play. From the middle of April to the first of August is long 
enough for a league in this warm country. 


XJ 


_ ... . . The California League was com- 

California League posed of four dubs, and started 
the season March 31, closing De- 
cember 1, playing the longest engagement of any base ball organisa- 
tion ever formed for a championship race. San Francisco won the 
championship with a percentage of .573, Los Angeles coming in sec- 
ond with an average In won games of .547. The batting in this league 
was very light, but five players reaching the .300 mark, Dougherty 
leading with an average of .331. This light hitting was not wholly 
due to weak batting, but to the fact that the pitching was effective, 
and the fielding of the hustling order; besides, the teams were evenly 
matched and the chance for swelling up averages somewhat handi- 
capped. Dougherty and McPartlin went to the coast after finishing 
regular seasons In the Connecticut and Eastern Leagues, and did re- 
markably fine work, the latter leading the pitchers with ten victories 
out of eleven games. Every club made money in this league, and 
everything looks bright for the coming season. 
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_ , „ , . This was s new league And dM* 

Inter-Mountain League fairly well in three cities. Ogden 

won the championship with a per* 
centage of .756. Salt Lake taking secood with a percentage of .684; 
and Lagoon taking third place with .648 for a figure. Pari City was 
a frost, forfeiting 19 games to the other three clubs. Salt Lake has 
a large number of base ball enthusiasts, traveling teams usually find- 
ing paying crowds and a very Interesting city. In a short time there 
islittle uoubt but what this part of the country will have a thriving 
base ball league. 


Inter-Mountain 
League Lecord, 
1901. 

1 

& 

s 

3 

% 


Park City. 


i 

i 

K 

£ 

1 

& 



10 

9 

12 

1 81 

10 

41 

.75* 


8 

1 .. 

9 

14 

26 

15 

41 

.684 

Lagoon 

5 

0 


18 

| is 
8 

19 

42 

.548 


2 

0 

i 

. . 

89 

42 

.071 

Lost 

10 

15 

19 


| 83 | 83 | 


... 


XJ 


Pitcher Cy Young has a record of giving but 82 bases on balls in 81 
imes, and mostly consecutive games. He has great command of the 


It may be said that the magnates of the minor leagues in 1901 were 
fortunate In having so many “good and true’* base ball men In con- 
trol of the several leagues of the arena last year, which, by the way, 
was the most successful season, as a whole, they have enjoyed for 
several years past. 


The champion Portland team of the Pacific Northwestern League 
In 1901 occupied the very exceptional position of having played the 
season from start to finish without releasing a single player who was 
on the team the first championship game the club played. Moreover, 
only one new player was signed the entire season, and that one was 
a needed change pitcher. 


The record made by the Providence Grays of the Eastern League, as 
an orderly and well-behaved aggregation of base ball players, is a 
record which Providence has had ever since It has been a member of 
the Eastern League. They have refrained from reprehensible tactics, 
and all over the circuit are accorded credit for winning the champion- 
ship fairly and on their merits in legitimate ball playing. 


Walter Wolf, of Portland, Oregon, writing to the Sporting Life about 
the success of the Pacific North Western League's Inaugural season of 
1901 under the very efficient management of President Lucas, said: 
I think I echo the sentiments of all the patrons in the different cities 
when I say that the people have had dished up to them just as good a 
grade of base ball as they ever had the pleasure of witnessing In 
inis section of the country. Too much praise cannot be placed upon 
the shoulders of President Lucas, who has worked lndefatlgably for 
the success of the League from its Inception up to the playing of the 
last game. It was he who, when things looked darkest toward the 
ommsatlon of the league last spring, placed his shoulder to the 
wheel, and caused so much interest to be taken by the people of this 
city in placing a team In the league. 
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Official national League Statistics 

BATTING RECORD 

Of Players Who Have Taken Part In Fifteen or More 
Championship Games, Season 1901* 
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BATTING RECORDS — Continued. 
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BATTING RECORDS— Continued. 



XJ 

To Find the Batting Record— Divide the number of base-hits by the 
number of times at bat. Example: Burkett, in 1901, made 828 base-hits and 
■was at bat 697 times; 288 divided by 697 equals .382. 

To Find the Fielding Record — Divide the number of chances accepted 
by total chances. Example : Schriver, in 1901, had a total of 208 chances 
and accepted 200 (181 put-outs and 19 assists) ; 200 divided by 208 equals .990. 

To Find the Base-Running Record— Divide the bases stolen by the 
total games played in. Example : Wagner, in 1901, stole 48 bases and played 
in 141 games ; 48 divided by 141 equals .840. 

To Find the Standing of the Clubs— Divide number of games won by 
frames played: Example : Pittsburg, in 1901, won 90 games and lost 49 (not 

incliiflincr Hr awn era m«e\ . OA <4 U.. ion i _ ' 
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FIELDING RECORD 

FIRST BASEMEN. 



Schriver St. Louis. . . . 

McGann St. Louis.... 

Ganzel New York... 

Dexter 1 . Chicago .... 

Richardson St. Louis. . . . 

Bransfield Pittsburg.. . . 

Jennings Philadelphia 

Beckley Cincinnati .. 

Delehanty Philadelphia. 

Tenney Boston 

Kelley Brooklyn.... 

Farrell Brooklyn.. . 

Doyle... Chicago..... 



SECOND BASEMEN. 


Peitz... 
Hallman 
Miller . 
DeMontreville 
Padden. 

Lowe. . , . 

Fox ..... 
Daly.... 

«C. L. Childs 
Ritchey. 
Strang . . 

P. Child! 
Steinfeldt 
Barry... 
O’Brien. 
Nelson . . 
Murphy 


Davis New York. 

Hallman Philad< 

Gatins Brookl 

Wolverton Philad< 

Lowe Boston 

Irwin Cincini 

Leach Pittsbu 

Steinfeldt Cincini 

Wagner Pittsbu 

Kreuger St. Lou 

Dexter Chicag 

Hickman NewY 

Delehanty Chicag 

Raj rmer JChicag 

DeMontreville Boston 

Strang New York 

Buelow New York 
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SHORTSTOPS. 


Namk. 


Davit 

Long. 

Dahlen 

Wallace 

Raymer....... 

Croat 

Ely 

Corcoran 

Wagner 

Magoon 

McCormick.... 
Hickman 



FIELDERS. 
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CATCHERS’ RECORD. 
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Name. 


Zimmer . 
Kittredge.. 

Ryan 

Bergen.... 
Kahoe . ... 

Peitz 

Douglass . . 
O’Connor . 
McGuire . . 
McFarland 
Farrell. ... 
Warner ... 
Schriver.. . 
Moran . ... 
Nichols . . . 

Kline. 

Tacklitsch . 
Bowerman. 

Yeager 

Smith ...... 


Club. 

Games Played. 

Put Outs. 

Assists. 

Errors. 

Passed Balls. 

Total Chances. 

Percentage 

Accepted. 

Pittsburg 

67 

279 

71 

6 

5 

361 

.969 

Boston 

113 

568 

133 

14 

11 

726 

.965 

St. Louis 

62 

293 

79 

8 

6 

386 

.963 

Cincinnati 

82 

387 

114 

15 

6 

522 

.959 

Cincinnati and Chicago. 

64 

367 

75 

11 

9 

462 

.956 

Cincinnati 

50 

2to 

60 

9 

7 

840 

.953 

Philadelphia 

40 

198 

81 

4 

8 

241 

.950 

Pittsburg 

56 

265 

57 

7 

10 

339 

.949 

Brooklyn 

82 

418 

100 

16 

14 

548 

.945 

Philadelphia 

72 

309 

103 

11 

14 

437 

.943 

Brooklyn 

58 

255 

87 

8 

14 

384 

.942 

New York 

77 

364 

103 

14 

16 

497 

.939 

St. Louis 

25 

91 

43 

4 

6 

144 

.937 

Boston 

27 

157 

19 

6 

7 

189 

.931 

St. Louis 

46 

183 

55 

11 

10 

259 

.919 

Chicago 

69 

338 

70 

20 

16 

444 

.919 

Philadelphia 

30 

131 

89 

5 

10 

185 

.918 

New York 

43 

256 

71 

16 

17 

360 

.908 

Pittsburg 

19 

80 

16 

8 

7 

106 

.906 

New York 

25 

107 

22 

7 

13 

149 

.865 


V 

After twelve yean of faithful service, Manager Selee closed his 
connection with the Boston club on October IS, 1901. Mr. A. 0. 
Buckenberger assumed his duties as the Boston league club's new 
manager the same date. 

On May 22, 1901, Pitcher Hahn, of the Cincinnati, beat the 
record made by a visiting pitcher in striking out twelve batsmen 
at Boston, every man of the Boston team being called out on strikes. 
Hahn's total being 16. He disposed of the three batsmen in that way 
In the first and eighth innings of the game. In the first four innings 
Boston men retired on strikes, and some in the last three innings. 

Fires have been frequent of late years at professional base ball 
parks, and a serious fire destroyed the grand-stand and pavilion at 
the St. Louis club’s grounds on May 4, 1901, which came near 
resulting in loss of life, several narrow escapes occurring on the 
rush of the crowd from the grand-stand. The loss incurred was 
over $25,000, and the insurance only $10,000. This was the second 
fire of the kind at the St. Louis Park, the other occurring in 1898. 
Burning cigarettes caused both fires. 

In the game at Washington Park on April 28, 1901, the Brooklyn 
team had the Bostons virtually beaten at the end of the eighth 
innings, at which time the score stood at 8 to 5 in favor of Brooklyn, 
and the crowd began to get ready to leave. But in the ninth innings 
the visitors got in four hits, yielding them three runs, and that 
tied the game. In the tenth they were given four runs, chiefly by 
errors, and then finally gave them the game by 12 to 8. Six of 
Brooklyn's seven errors were made in these two innings, the Bostons 
fielding poorly in the early part of the game. It was a striking ex- 
ample of the "glorious uncertainty” of the game. 
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American League Averages 


BATTING. 


Name and Club. 

Games. 

Runs. 

X 

c/5 

ffl 

012 

Per Cent. 

Lajoie, Philadelphia 

131 

145 

1 

27 

.422 

Wiltse, Philadelphia 

19 

18 

2 

0 

.373 

McGraw, Baltimore 

73 

73 

1 

25 

.352 

Freeman, Boston 

129 

84 

8 

14 

.346 

Callahan, Chicago 

45 

15 

4 

10 

.344 

Donlin, Baltimore 

122 

108 

8 

32 

.340 

Anderson, Milwaukee 

138 

89 

4 

37 

.389 

Seybold, Philadelphia 

Cross, Philadelphia 

114 

74 

8 

14 

.332 

100 

82 

6 

21 

.331 

Harvey, Cleveland 

61 

32 

2 

15 

.330 

Collins, Boston 

138 

109 

12 

18 

.329 

Keister, Baltimore 

114 

79 

4 

26 

.328 

Jones, Chicago 

Dungan, Washington 

133 

119 

18 

42 

.325 

137 

73 

9 

7 

.324 

Williams, Baltimore 

131 

114 

9 

25 

.321 

Schreckengost, Boston 

83 

38 

4 

5 

.320 

Parent, Boston 

138 

87 

21 

19 

.318 

Hartman, Chicago 

120 

77 

8 

31 

.315 

McCarthy, Cleveland 

86 

60 

19 

12 

.314 

Hart, Baltimore 

58 

31 

3 

8 

.312 

Brodie, Baltimore 

84 

41 

11 

10 

.310 

Stahl, Boston 

130 

106 

20 

29 

.310 

Elberfeld, Detroit 

122 

78 

12 

24 

.309 

Pickering, Cleveland 

138 

102 

5 

41 

.308 

Duffy, Milwaukee. 

78 

41 

12 

13 

.308 

Davis, Philadelphia 

117 

92 

4 

26 

.307 

Waldron, Washington 

141 

103 

11 

28 

.306 

Frisk, Detroit 

19 

10 

0 

0 

.306 

LaChance, Cleveland 

133 

80 

7 

15 

.306 

Foreman, Baltimore 

24 

12 

2 

1 

.306 

Donahue, Milwaukee 

Seymour, Baltimore . . , 

Yeager, Detroit 

Griffith, Chicago 

87 

10 

1 

4 

.305 

137 

85 

11 

33 

.302 

41 

18 

2 

8 

.301 

35 

21 

3 

0 

.300 

Mercer, Washington 

50 

26 

3 

6 

.300 

Robinson, Baltimore 

71 

84 

3 

9 

.298 

Dillon, Detroit 

75 

40 I 

8 

13 

.298 

Maloney, Milwaukee 

84 

39 | 

9 

16 

.297 

Bradley, Cleveland 

Fultz, Philadelphia 

133 

95 

1 

18 

.296 

132 

96 

16 

36 

.295 

Barrett, Detroit 

136 

111 

7 

27 

.294 

Holmes, Detroit 

130 

90 

9 

39 

.294 

Hay. Chicago. . .. 

Croclcett, Detroit 

181 

113 

14 

30 

.293 

28 

9 

3 

1 

.291 
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BATTING- Continued. 


Name and Club. 

Games. 

Runs. 

X 

tn 

tt 

c n 

Per Cent. 

Nance, Detroit 

333 

71 

24 

9 

.290 

Hawley, Milwaukee. . 

28 

3 

4 

0 

.289 

Wood, Cleveland 

96 

45 

4 

5 

.289 

McAllister, Detroit 

91 

45 

10 

15 

.287 

Grady, Washington 

94 

57 

1 

13 

.286 

Clark, Washington, 

109 

58 

8 

7 

.284 

McIntyre, Philadelphia 

Sugden, Chicago 

82 

38 

3 

11 

.283 

48 

22 

4 

5 

.283 

Beck, Cleveland 

135 

78 

4 

9 

.283 

Mertes, Chicago 

137 

95 

20 

24 

.280 

Casey, Detroit 

131 

106 

12 

36 

.280 

Gleason, Detroit 

136 

83 

15 

32 

.278 

Farrell, Washington 

135 

101 

6 

25 

.277 

Coughlin, Washington 

137 

77 

11 

15 

.277 

Shaw, Detroit 

67 

20 

7 

4 

.275 

O’Brien, Cleveland 

303 

55 

6 

10 

.274 

Friel, Milwaukee 

106 

50 

13 

16 

.271 

Foster, Chicago 

115 

08 

1 

9 

.270 

Dowd, Boston 

138 

10 

7 

85 

270 

Gilbert, Milwaukee 

127 

76 

15 

16 

.269 

Hemphill, Boston 

Lee, Washington 

Conroy, Washington 

137 

73 

9 

11 

.269 

42 

15 

1 

1 

.269 

131 

77 

13 

24 

.269 

Steelman, Philadelphia 

27 

5 

3 

4 

.267 

Hayden, Philadelphia 

51 

35 

6 

4 

.266 

McFarland, Chicago 

132 

83 

11 

34 

.265 

Bresnahan, Baltimore 

86 

40 

4 

10 

.262 

Isbell, Chicago 

137 

93 

13 

48 

.261 

Hallman, Milwaukee 

139 

73 

14 

12 

.256 

Donovan, Cleveland 

18 

9 

1 

1 

.253 

Shugart, Chicago 

107 

63 

10 

12 

.251 

Quinn, Washington 

66 

31 

5 

7 

.251 

Ferris, Boston 

138 

68 

12 

12 

.251 

Leahy, Philadelphia 

36 

19 

2 

3 

.248 

Powers, Philadelphia 

116 

52 

1 

9 

.248 

Dunn, Baltimore 

96 

41 

14 

16 

.247 

Jackson, Baltimore 

96 

41 

14 

16 

.247 

Sullivan, Chicago 

98 

53 

13 

12 

.245 

Clingman, Washington. . . . 

137 

67 

11 

10 

.245 

Cronin, Detroit 

31 

7 

4 

2 

.244 

Hogriever, Milwaukee 

64 

26 

2 

12 

.243 

Criger, Boston 

Gear, Washington 

69 

58 

27 

17 

6 

2 

7 

0 

.240 

.236 

Foutz, Baltimore 

20 

13 

1 

0 

.232 

Genins, Cleveland 

26 

15 

4 

2 

.232 

McGuire, Cleveland 

18 

4 

0 

0 

.239 

Buelow, Detroit 

69 

28 

12 

2 

.228 

Geier, Philadelphia 

60 

46 

2 

12 

.227 

Bracken, Cleveland 

12 

2 

0 

0 

.226 

Shay, Cleveland 

19 

4 

1 

2 

.226 

Yeager, Cleveland 

Burke, Chicago 

39 

14 

2 

2 

.223 

105 

44 

14 

20 

.223 

Howell, Baltimore 

54 

26 

4 

5 

.223 
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BATTING — Continued. 


Name and Club. 

Games. 

Runs. 

X 

in 

05 

in 

Per Cent. 

Young, Boston 

45 

21 

8 

1 

.223 

Ely, Philadelphia 

45 

12 

8 

5 

.220 

Patterson, Chicago 

40 

17 

6 

0 

.228 

Hart, Cleveland 

20 

7 

1 

0 

.217 

Shiebeck, Cleveland 

93 

32 

10 

8 

.216 

Nops, Baltimore 

27 

7 

4 

0 

.213 

Scott, Cleveland 

16 

6 

2 

0 

.219 

Fraser, Philadelphia 

43 

17 

5 

4 

.208 

McGinnity, Baltimore 

48 

11 

8 

5 

.206 

Miller, Detroit 

39 

14 

2 

1 

.204 

Winters, Boston 

Cuppy, Boston 

28 

7 

0 

1 

.204 

17 

4 

1 

0 

.292 

Piatt, Chicago 

24 

9 

1 

0 

.209 

Connor, Cleveland 

76 

26 

6 

7 

.191 

Sparks, Milwaukee 

30 

8 

3 

0 

.199 

Everett, Washington 

Bernhard, Philadelphia 

33 

14 

4 

5 

.188 

31 

8 

3 

0 

.187 

Plank, Philadelphia 

33 

10 

2 

0 

.182 

Bruyette, Milwaukee 

28 

7 

1 

1 

.180 

Husting, Milwaukee 

Tones, Milwaukee 

Lewis, Boston 

85 

14 

13 

12 

4 

0 

0 

3 

.171 

.169 

38 

14 

1 

0 

.168 

Downing, Cleveland 

Seivers, Detroit : 

44 

8 

1 

0 

.165 

87 

18 

6 

1 

.163 

Me Neal, Cleveland 

11 

1 

0 

0 

.162 

Moore, Cleveland '. 

81 

6 

3 

0 

.158 

Carrick, Washington 

42 

8 

3 

0 

.156 

Mitchell, Boston 

20 

5 

0 

0 

.155 

Dolan, Philadelphia 

97 

49 

6 

5 

.145 

Hoffer, Cleveland 

17 

3 

0 

0 

.139 

Patten, Washington 

31 

10 

6 

0 

.137 

Rcidy, Milwaukee 

36 

0 

7 

4 

.129 

Katoll, Chicago 

27 

6 

1 

2 

.125 

Garvin, Milwaukee 

87 

6 

4 

1 

.107 


INDIVIDUAL FIELDING. 
SHORTSTOPS. 


Name and Club. 

Games. 

Per Cent. 

Name and Club. 

Games. 

Per Cent. 

Clingman, Washington.... 

Conroy, Milwaukee 

Parent, Boston 

Ely, Philadelphia 

McGuied, Cleveland 

Elberfeld, Detroit 

Dunn, Baltimore 

187 
181 

188 
45 
18 

122 

17 

.958 

.920 

.919 

.918 

.911 

.907 

.897 

Sheibeck, Cleveland 

Shugart, Chicago 

Shay, Cleveland 

Dolan, Philadelphia 

Kuster, Baltimore 

Burke, Chicago 

92 

107 

19 

64 

114 

81 

.896 

.884 

.888 

.880 

.861 

.860 
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INDIVIDUAL FIELDING— Continued. 
FIRST BASEMEN. 



Name and Glub. 


Hart, Baltimore .... 
Davis, Philadelphia. 
Freeman, Boston.. . . 
Everett, Washington 
Crockett, Detroit... 
Fouts, Baltimore.... 
McAllister, Detroit.. 



SECOND BASEMEN. 




PITCHERS. 






















spalding's official base ball guide. 


INDIVIDUAL FIELDING — Continued. 
OUTFIELDERS. 


Name and Club. 



Sugden .Chicago .... 43 

Criger, Boston 69 

Sullivan, Chicago ... 98 

Yeager, Cleveland... 25 
Maloney, Milwaukee 75 
Wood, Cleveland .... 84 

Powers, Philadelpha. Ill 
Robinson, Baltimore. 71 
Clarke, Washington . 109 


M 

V 

6 

St 

O 

P.B. 

Per Cent. 

43 

6 

.974 

69 

13 

.969 

98 

17 

.967 

25 

5 

.964 

75 

19 

.956 

84 

20 

J55 

111 

26 

.954 

71 

15 

.952 

109 

25 

.951 





WU UUII1IUI | VIG YClilllU • » • 

,954 Grady, Washington .. . 
952 Schreckengost, Boston 



Lee, Washington. . . 
McNeal, Cleveland. 
Nops, Baltimore... 
Reidy. Milwaukee . 
Hoffer, Cleveland. . 
Cronin, Detroit .... 


16 

16 

5 

5 

11 

12 

15 

17 

6 

7 

12 

15 
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Name and Club. 

§ 

* 

Lost. 

Per Cent. 

Name and C^ub. 

Won. 

3 

Per Cent. 

Winters, Boston 

17 

10 

.629 

Mercer, Washington . 

9 

18 

.400 

Bernhard, Philadel’a. 

10 

11 

.607 

Carrick, Washington. 

15 

22 

.405 

Foreman, Baltimore. . 

12 

8 

.600 

Howell, Baltimore .. . 

14 

21 

.400 

McGinnity. Baltim’e. 

26 

19 

.577 

Mitchell, Boston 

6 

9 

.400 

Patterson, Chicago. . . 

20 

15 

.571 

Cuppy, Boston 

4 

6 

.400 

Fraser, Philadelphia. . 

20 

15 

.571 

Piatt, Chicago 

9 

15 

.875 

Sei vers, Detroit 

18 

14 

.562 

Hawley, Milwaukee. . 

7 

18 

.850 

Frisk, Detroit 

6 

4 

.555 

Husting, Milwaukee. . 

9 

18 

.888 

Scott, Cleveland 

7 

6 

.538 

Hart. Cleveland 

6 

12 

.888 

Moore, Cleveland.. . 

16 

14 

.533 

Bracken, Cleveland.. 

4 

8 

.888 

Plank, Philadelphia. . 

16 

14 

.533 

Dowling, Cleveland... 

11 

24 

.814 

Katoll, Chicago 

12 

11 

.521 

Garvin, Milwaukee... 

8 

20 

.285 

Lewis, Boston 

17 

16 

.515 

Gear, Washington.... 

4 

EH 1 

.285 

Yeager, Detroit 

12 

12 

.500 

Harvey, Chicago 

2 

7 

.811 


U 


Lajoie, who led the American League in batting with .422 made a remark- 
able record during the season. His percentage was .400 or better through- 
out the season. 

Some curious coincidences of the American League's campaign are that 
the Detroits should have been the team to which all three forfeited games 
were awarded by the umpire, and that all the Athletics’ four shut-outs 
should have been administered by Chicago. 

The Athletics tried the most players — 26 — and Washington the fewest— 16. 
Cleveland gave opportunities to 28 men, Baltimore to 21, Boston to 20, 
Detroit to 19, Milwaukee to 19 and Chicago to 17, which makes a total for 
the eight clubs of 161 players, or a fraction over 20 to each team. 

Jimmy Collins owes his admirable success as a manager largely to the 
fact that he has an admirable temper, and knows how to keep it. He is a 
good loser, welcomes criticism, and never chafes when matters do not go his 
way. Those who have come in contact with him for the first time have been 
charmed with his pleasant ways and gentlemanly conduct. 

In a talk on batting and ball playing in general, Captain Lajoie, of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, says : “ The successful batsman is not afraid of being hit 
by the ball, but steps up squarely to the plate and meets it with a chop or a 
swing. When you see a player back away from the plate you may rest assured 
that he will not last long in either of the big leagues unless he corrects that 
fault, and even that is difficult, for batting is hardly a matter of education. 
Good batters have been developed, but all the greatest men in the country 
are what are called natural hitters. The working together of the base-runner 
and the batsman is one of the greatest parts of the game, and was a depart- 
ment in which the old Baltimores excelled. At one time the Baltimores won 
28 straight games from us, and in half of them we had them beaten until 
they came strong at the end and beat us out often with the hit-and-run game. 
That is a good stunt if you have a team of reliable free hitters.” 
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eastern League Average* 


The following are the records of players who hare played in fifteen 
or more championship games, as furnished by President P. T. Powers: 


BATTING. 


Name and Club. 

Games. 

At Bat. 

Runs. 

Base Hits. 

Sacrifice Hits 

Stolen Bases. 

Per Cent. 

L. Carr, Toronto 

19 

64 

13 

25 

4 

3 

.391 

Smoot Worcester 

120 

486 

81 

173 

8 

16 

.356 

Gremlnger, Rochester 

128 

467 

85 

160 

4 

13 

.343 

Cooley, Syracuse 

55 

227 

27 

77 

5 

8 

■m 

J. Bannon, Toronto 

130 

520 

1^5 

177 

15 

34 

.340 

Bonner, Toronto 

129 

529 

104 

180 

9 

16 

.340 

Barclay, Rochester 

139 

573 

112 

194 

12 

46 

.339 

Leahy, Providence 

40 

147 

13 

49 

1 

3 

.333 

Carney, Worcester 

63 

261 

15 

87 

3 

3 


Friend, Providence 

57 

200 

21 

66 

3 

6 

M *’5] 

Conn, Rochester and Providence. 

48 

142 

22 

46 

2 

5 

K T ' 1 

Bruce, Toronto 

101 

357 

62 

115 

14 

10 

.322 

O’ Hagan, Rochester 

136 

520 

113 

166 

21 

51 

OF 1 

Walters, Providence 

132 

543 

96 

174 

12 

13 

.320 

Sullivan, Providence 

119 

449 

62 

143 

19 

13 

.318 

Shoch, Hartford 

114 

429 

54 

136 

15 

7 

.317 

G. Brown, Toronto 

103 

427 

72 

135 

11 

19 

.316 

Carey, Buffalo 

134 

532 

76 

168 

6 

5 

.316 

G. Smith, Rochester 

133 

536 

111 

169 

10 

33 

.315 

Doran, Worcester 

55 

198 

22 

62 

8 

3 

.313 

G. Sullivan, Toronto 

25 

80 

9 

25 

0 

0 

.313 

Bean, Rochester 

137 

555 

113 

173 

31 

39 

.312 

Cassidy, Providence 

116 

463 

79 

144 

20 

25 

.311 

Lush, Rochester 

132 

491 

137 

152 

7 

50 

.310 

Clements, Worcester 

61 

220 

41 

68 

1 

3 

■fca-ri 

Grey, Rochester 

124 

473 

72 

145 

4 

36 

R../J 

Bemis, Toronto 

89 

293 

49 

90 

8 

9 

if ^3 

Parker, Buffalo 

24 

75 

6 

23 

0 

1 

.307 

Papnalau, Worcester 

35 

121 

141 

37 

0 

0 


0. C. Carr, Toronto 

108 

444 

56 

135 

15 

18 

.304 

Atherton, Buffalo 

71 

281 

41 

85 

2 

8 

.303 

Wrlgley, Worcester 

120 

483 

62 

146 

5 

20 

m ~iV 

Kuhns, Hartford 

118 

480 

73 

144 

11 

16 

H .*7*7 

Wagner, Providence 

37 

157 

29 

47 

3 

4 


Wilson, Montreal 

74 

291 

41 

87 

3 

6 

■ 

Odwell, Montreal 

126 

4S0 

74 

143 

9 

35 

.298 

Dooley, Montreal 

98 

359 

48 

107 

4 

13 

.293 

Gettman, Buffalo 

99 

403 

76 

119 

0 

39 

W j 

Steelman, Hartford 

90 

298 

29 

87 

9 

8 

5.:. 1 

J. Delehanty, Montreal 

131 

517 

78 

151 

8 

19 

299 

Phelps, Rochester 

93 

328 

58 

95 

3 

18 

Pi 1 

Rickert, Worcester 

112 

467 

87 

135 

6 

32 

289 

Sharrott, Worcester 

26 

101 

16 

29 

o 

2 


Brown, Providence 

20 

1 70 

5 

20 

4 

0 

.286 
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CATCHERS. 


Name and Club. 

K 

a> 

S 

3 

ID 

9 

o 

9 

cu 

i- 

• 

1 

Errors. 

Passed Balls. 

Total Chances. 

Per Cent. 

Clements, Worcester 

61 

189 

67 

7 

6 

269 

.960 

Bemis, Toronto 

81 

267 

69 

15 

4 

336 

.943 

McCauley, Providence 

87 

338 

118 

15 

13 

484 

.942 

Steelman, Hartford 

87 

286 

110 

20 

5 

520 

.941 

Wilson, Montreal 

17 

43 

14 

2 

3 

62 

.910 

McLean, Worcester 

21 

66 

16 

1 

5 

88 

.932 

Dixon, Rochester 

44 

167 

43 

8 

9 

227 

.926 

Toft, Toronto and Hartford 

68 

203 

52 

11 

10 

276 

.924 

Gordon, Montreal 

17 

43 

14 

2 

3 

62 

.910 

Phelps, Rochester 

92 

312 

72 

17 

17 

418 

.910 

Urquhart, Hartford 

32 

98 

37 

9 

3 

147 

.918 

Speer, Buffalo 

117 

370 

121 

26 

19 

636 

.916 

McManus, Syracuse and Brock’n 


39 

77 

10 

7 

230 

.926 

Grisham, Providence 

*26 

104 

18 

9 

3 

134 

.910 

Roach, Syracuse and Brockton.. 

67 

178 

64 

17 

13 

262 

.886 

Doran, Worcester 

56 

141 

34 

10 

13 

198 

.884 

Raub, Montreal 

46 

134 

42 

12 

17 

206 

.850 

Kennedy, Buffalo 

26 

60 

22 

5 

7 

84 

.867 

Leahy, Providence 

23 

9 

33 

1 

7 

60 

.840 
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FIRST BASEMEN. 



Games. 

Put Outs. 

00 

00 

I 

Errors. 

Total Chances. 

a 

1 

0 

u 

& 

Raub, Montreal 

23 

148 

7 

2 

157 

.987 

Massey, Hartford 

115 

1162 

63 

18 

1243 

.986 

Dooley, Montreal 

98 

967 

44 

15 

1026 

.985 

Carey, Buffalo 

134 

1471 

85 

26 

1582 

.984 

Cassidy, Providence 

99 

1037 

62 

20 

1119 

.982 

O’ Hagan, Rochester 

136 

1321 

104 

33 

1458 

.977 

Slater, Toronto, Wor. and Brock’n 

102 

1064 

54 

27 

1145 

.976 

Crlsham, Providence 

59 

596 

37 

16 

649 

.975 

C. C. Carr, Toronto 

108 

1021 

91 

30 

1142 

.974 

Cooley, Syracuse & Brockton 

55 

582 

34 

20 

636 

.969 

Toft, Toronto and Hartford 

17 

159 

4 

6 

169 

.965 

Leahy, Providence 

16 

153 

6 

6 

165 

.964 


SECOND BASEMEN. 



K£ 


Km 

t 

BCZ 
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off 

V 
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Ktt 


kL 

BEE 

2 

Ell 

Be 



THIRD BASEMEN. 


Shindle, Hartford 

121 

IKH 

295 

37 

522 

.929 

Sheehan, Montreal 

131 


Ed 

42 

562 

.925 

Henry, Providence 

119 

161 

221 

37 

419 

.912 

Greminger, Rochester 

Sullivan, Providence 

128 

177 

241 

41 

459 

.911 

18 

43 

46 

9 

98 

.908 

Schaub, Toronto 

Unglaub, Worcester 

127 

192 

284 

56 

532 

.895 

110 

151 

229 

50 

430 

.884 

Andrews, Buffalo 

127 

154 

308 

61 

523 

.883 

J. Smith, Syracuse and Brockton.. 

98 

133 

212 

46 

391 

.882 


SHORTSTOPS. 


Sullivan, Providence 

99 

207 

298 

42 

547 

.923 

Beam, Rochester 

137 

276 

464 

73 

813 

.910 

Demontreville, Syracuse and Brock. 

24 

47 

72 

12 

131 

.908 

Shannon, Worcester 

Shoch, Hartford 

80 

139 

203 

36 

378 

.905 

53 

113 

164 

29 

306 

.905 

Wagner, Providence 

Gatins, Hartford 

37 

100 

114 

23 

237 

.903 

41 

111 

139 

31 

281 

.890 

Madison, Toronto and Syracuse . . . 

80 

183 

229 

52 

464 

.888 

Quinlan, Montreal 

125 

291 

389 

87 

767 

.887 

O’Reilly, Worcester 

51 

82 

161 

32 

275 

.884 

Kuhns, Hartford 

33 

77 

97 

24 

198 

.879 

Hayward, Buffalo 

Fisher, Buffalo 

47 

93 

151 

34 

278 

.878 

23 

36 

97 

19 

152 

.875 

Bruce, Toronto 

80 

123 

203 

47 

373 

.874 

Francis, Rochester and Syracuse . . 

24 

62 

54 

17 

133 

.872 

h. Carr, Toronta 

19 

25 

44 

12 

81 

.826 

Atherton, Buffalo 

25 

45 

81 

27 

153 

.824 
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PITCHERS — Continued, 



V 

The difference in percentage points between the San Francisco and 
Oakland clubs, the leader and tailender in the pennant race of the 
California League In 1901, was 196 points only. 

When the North Carolina League disbanded on August 17, 1901, 
the Raleigh club lead with the percentage figures of .647 to Tarboro’s 
.645, Wilmington's .412, and Charlotte's .400, a difference of .247 
points between the leader and tailender in the race. 

The Cedar Rapids team of the Inter-State League of 1901 held the 
remarkable record of winning four straight games In Its pennant 
race contests marked by the “Chicago" score of 1 to 0, 1 to 0, 2 to 0 
and 4 to 0, a record unequaled in professional club history. 

The attractive character of the work done on the diamond fields 
of “The Three-Eyed League" — as the Inter-State League was called — 
In 1901 Is shown by President Sexton's statement that up to Augtst 
7th last season an aggregate of 180,000 people had attended the league 
games. 

We congratulate the Kansas City cranks on the return of the old- 
time popular manager, James Manning, to his old Kansas City home 
to take charge once more of the local team on the Western League 
circuit. In Kansas City he won all his honors in minor league 
club management and he may be fully relied upon in 1902 to add to 
them on hu old camping ground. 

The Southern League, which was more successful In 1901 than for 
several years past, opens the season of 1902 with a circuit of eight 
clubs, which comprises Nashua, Little Rock, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Shreveport, Birmingham. Chattanooga and Atlanta, the latter taking 
the place of Selma, which was the tailender In the league's pennant 
race of 1901. The October meeting unanimously re-elected John B. 
Necklen, his increased duties as President, Secretary and Treasurer 
l adin g very properly to an increased salary. 
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Dew York League Averages 




Following are the official averages of the New York League playera 
for 1901, as compiled by President J. H. Farrell. 


fiLtTB BATTING AVERAGES. 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTING— Continued. 


Name. 

« 

B 

s 

■ 

o 

+1 

<0 

tt 

•M 

◄ 

B 

a 

0 

PS 

Base Hits. 

i 

5 

"cd 

6 

Per Cent. 

Nadeau 

105 

424 

67 

143 

167 

.337 

Kelly 

54 

233 

37 

78 

106 

.334 

Smink 

18 

72 

8 

24 

32 

.333 

Wheeler 

75 

265 

55 

88 

111 

.332 

Jones 

113 

404 

88 

154 

177 

.331 

Kihm 

78 

299 

54 

99 

109 

.331 

Merritt 

39 

125 

21 

41 

54 

.328 

Lawlor 

109 

406 

67 

133 

147 

.327 

Pickett 

109 

401 

67 

131 

176 

.326 

Gannon 

101 

399 

68 

129 

139 

.323 

Shea 

102 

375 

54 

121 

148 

.322 

Molesworth 

59 

209 

41 

67 

75 

.320 

Donovan, Utica 

100 

399 

68 

127 

159 

.318 

Hanley 

88 

336 

53 

106 

113 

.315 

Magee 

00 

248 

42 

77 

104 

.210 

Andrews 

34 

119 

17 

37 

51 

.310 

Hill 

49 

209 

26 

64 

81 

.306 

Taylor 

102 

369 

53 

113 

117 

.306 

Heine 

30 

118 

20 

36 

48 

.305 

Campau 

112 

420 

67 

128 

158 

.304 

Betts 

93 

367 

54 

113 

145 

.302 

Pingree 

23 

93 

20 

28 

32 

.301 

Hamburg 

91 

308 

43 

110 ! 

116 

. 298 

Bliss 

16 

57 

9 

17 

20 

.298 

Miller 

110 

410 

64 

122 

140 

.297 

Fleming 

48 

178 

29 

53 

61 

.297 

Halbrltter 

1 24 

94 

4 

28 

30 

.297 

Bernard 

24 

98 

18 

29 

31 

.295 

Hess 

98 

368 

43 

108 

118 

.293 

Daley 

103 

406 

68 

119 

145 

.293 

Eagan 

102 

437 

67 

128 

146 

.292 

Zlnzer 

43 

181 

30 

53 

69 | 

.292 

Scheffler 

80 

279 

69 

81 

112 

.290 

Tamsett 

113 

427 

86 

123 

145 

.288 

O’Neill, Utica 

97 

374 

70 

107 

118 

.280 

Dwyer 

46 

192 

15 

55 

70 

.286 

Duffy 

88 

340 

61 

97 

107 

.285 

Townsend 

89 

359 

66 

102 

131 

.284 

Harris 

44 

172 

26 

49 

61 

.284 

Gleason 

99 

433 

68 

123 

145 

.282 

Rafter 

105 

447 

76 

126 

146 

.281 

Crane 

23 

75 

8 

21 

25 

.280 

Downey . 

88 

343 

61 

96 

116 

.279 

Newton 

87 

333 

68 

93 

105 

.279 

Baker 

21 

76 

3 

21 

22 

.276 

Ross 

104 

430 

73 

119 

145 

.276 

Woodruff 

110 

446 

63 

124 

139 

.275 

T. O’Brien, Albany 

75 

286 

35 

78 

85 

.273 

Simon 

113 

438 

69 

120 

150 

.273 

Thatcher 

50 

147 

24 

40 

45 

.272 

Fi field 

40 

141 

20 

38 

44 

.269 

Ritter 

110 

389 

63 

106 

129 

.269 

Smith 

49 

194 

13 

52 

57 

.268 

I>ee 

43 1 

146 

14 

39 

49 

.267 
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Name 

OB 

• 

a 

a 

o 

At Bat. 

(0 

s 

0 

PS 

Base Hits. 

Total Bases. 

a 

3 

ft* 

Cargo 

Raidy 

115 

469 

110 

1 125 

143 

.266 

91 

365 

53 

97 

112 

.266 

Young 

Rothfuss 

40 

128 

17 

34 

40 

.265 

54 

195 

12 

51 

60 

.261 

Crystal 

•14 

127 

18 

.33 

42 

.259 

P. O’Brien, Utica 

87 

354 

53 

92 

118 

.259 

Maguire 

107 

426 

57 

110 

144 

.258 


107 

407 

68 

105 

116 

.257 

Earl 

101 

382 

44 

98 

116 

.256 

Croft 

112 

450 

84 

115 

139 

.255 

Donovan, Illon 

58 

204 

21 

51 

55 

.254 

Hilley 

59 

224 

30 

56 

74 

.260 

Kennedy 

32 

11 

19 

28 

62 

.250 

Callopy 

109 

406 

59 

100 

120 

.246 

Mains 

37 

118 

14 

29 

38 

.245 

Jordan 

110 

399 

56 

98 

120 

.245 

Eustace 

56 

224 

41 

55 

67 

.245 

Quinn 

49 

175 

17 

43 

51 

.245 

Stein 

56 

208 

21 

51 

62 

.245 

Stroh 

33 

23 

24 

30 

35 

.243 

Shorten 

106 

417 

78 

101 

117 

.242 

Wagner 

43 

158 

22 

39 

46 

.240 

Robertaille 

58 

219 

24 

52 

62 

.237 

Seigle 

105 

391 

37 

90 

111 

.230 

Francis 

47 

167 

20 

38 

42 

.227 

Coogan 

Broderick 

91 

316 

53 

72 

86 

.227 

1 28 

101 

9 

23 

27 

.227 

Gallagher 

58 

225 

25 

51 

60 

.226 

Maroney 

37 

142 

16 

32 

40 

.225 

O’Neill, W'averly 

44 

173 

20 

39 

41 

.225 

Hanna 

28 

107 

13 

24 

28 

.224 

Millerlck 

88 

337 

29 

75 

86 

.222 

Carr 

30 

113 

21 

25 

27 

.221 

Wilson 

36 

118 

12 

,26 

28 

.220 

Mullen 

26 

68 

7 

15 

18 

.220 

Fisher 

14 

55 

7 

12 

13 

.2181 

McCormick 

93 

368 

37 

80 

111 

.217 

Ellis 

108 

413 

50 

90 

99 

.217! 

Rudderham 

37 

111 

21 

24 

26 

.216 

Barber 

62 

235 

28 

50 

62 

.212 

Glng 

Hurley 

16 

52 

2 

11 

13 

.211 

91 

318 

37 

66 

81 

.207 

J. O’Brien, Albany 

61 

200 

27 

43 

53 

.205 

Crablll 

40 

132 

12 

27 

29 

.204 

McDougall 

20 

65 

8 

13 

17 

.200 

Dean 

91 

353 

32 

70 

96 

.19}; 

Briggs 

Mills 

29 

88 

10 

17 

18 

.193 

17 

55 

6 

10 

11 

.181 

Villeman 

34 

111 

8 

20 

23 

.180 

Shinn lek 

13 

50 

5 

9 

10 

.180 

Vlau 

42 

139 

17 

24 

28 

.172 

Pounds 

32 

99 

10 

16 

18 

.161 

Horton * , 

20 

04 

5 

10 

12 

.156 

Walker 

26 

81 

5 

11 

12 

.135 

Wolf 

37 

I 108 

6 

14 

14 

.129 
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SECOND BASEMEN. 



GO 

O 

a 

m 

O 

Sacrifice Hits. 

Stolen Bases. 

Put Outs. 

CD 

aa 

* 

CD 

< 

Errors. 

Total Chances. 

Per Cent. 

Taylor 

102 

6 

11 

393 


| 228 


27 

648 

.958 

Miller 

110 

16 

40 

332 


345 


33 

710 

.953 

McQuaid 

107 

6 

29 

242 


328 


43 

613 

.929 

Shortell 

100 

5 

8 

247 


310 


45 

602 

.925 

J. O’Brien 

61 

11 

0 

128 


196 


28 

352 


Magee 

60 

7 

7 

115 


162 


24 

301 

P ] 

Bernard 

24 

0 

3 

58 


as 


11 

132 

.916 

Dean 

91 

3 

11 

235 


280 


47 

562 

.916 

Heine • 

30 

7 

7 

64 


83 


14 

161 

.913 

Harris 

44 

3 

7 

62 


66 


13 

141 

.907 

Shinnick 

13 

4 

0 

25 


25 


6 

56 

.892 

Hanna 1 

28 

1 

1 0 

44 


90 


18 

152 

.881 

P. O’Brien | 

87 

9 

18 

167 


202 


52 

421 

.876 


THIRD BASEMEN. 


McCormack 

93 

6 

6 

132 

242 

29 


.928 

Francits 

47 

2 

2 

103 

127 

21 

251 

.916 

Daley 

103 

9 

11 

158 

204 

35 

397 

.911 

Ellis 

108 

3 

33 

188 

241 

42 

471 

.910 

Tamett 

113 

6 

56 

155 

266 

43 

464 

.907 

Callopy 

113 

6 

56 

155 

266 

43 

464 


Eustace 

56 

9 

5 

83 

117 

25 

225 

.888 

Hilley 

59 

5 

6 

71 

132 

33 j 

236 

KIOJ 

Halbritter 

24 

0 | 

1 

23 

38 

12 i 

73 

.835 


SHORTSTOPS. 


Carr 

30 

1 

1 

79 

128 

11 

218 

.949 

Gleason 

99 

14 

16 

206 

287 

37 

530 

.930 

Downey 

88 

7 

29 

209 

323 

42 

574 

.926 

Maguire 

107 

18 

3 

299 

396 

61 

750 

.919 

Cargo 

115 

11 

21 

247 

339 

59 

645 

.908 

Broderick 

28 

1 

1 

67 

74 

16 

157 

.898 

Gallagher 

58 

4 

1 

141 

197 

39 

377 

.896 

Fleming 

48 

9 

6 

98 

122 

29 

249 

.883 

Jordan 

110 

5 

17 

247 

319 

76 

642 

.874 

O’Nell, Illon 

44 

4 

0 

104 1 

159 I 

38 

301 

.873 

Raldy 

91 

8 

12 

196 

253 

66 

515 

.871 

Fisher 

14 

1 

2 

29 ] 

47 | 

17 

93 

.807 


LEFT FIELDERS. 


Simon 

113 

37 

25 

226 

20 

5 

251 


Nadeau 

105 

7 

20 

257 

79 

9 

345 

.973 

Barber, l.f. c 

62 

9 

8 

143 

83 

12 

238 

.940 

Hanley 

88 

5 

10 

216 

7 

15 

238 

.933 

Woodruff 

110 

16 

19 

192 

23 

16 

231 

.930 

Lawlor 

109 

13 

10 

184 

12 

15 

211 

.928 

Betts 

93 

7 

21 

175 

13 

16 

204 

.921 

Coulter 

107 

9 

9 

219 

14 

13 

246 

.903 

Zinger 

43 

4 

0 

90 

28 

20 

138 

.833 
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OJEHTBB FIELDERS. 




» 

B 

1 

3 

0 

o 

£ 



i 

S 


Name. 

i 

i 

V 

& 

£ 

a 

& 

S 

OQ 

l 

Errors. 

2 

o 

£ 

i 

i 

Croft 

BUI 

mrm 

mm 

264 

14 

10 

288 

.966 

Duffy 

Seigle 

88 

13 

37 

181 

11 

6 

198 

.964 

106 

16 

8 

248 

28 

11 

287 

.961 

Eagan 

Biol 

6 

26 

273 

16 

13 

302 

.966 

Ross 

104 

3 

13 

234 

37 

15 

286 

.947 

Donovan, Utica 

100 

4 

12 

186 

44 

15 

246 

.938 

Hill 

49 

6 

6 

106 

3 

8 

116 

.930 

Rafter 

106 

6 

15 

229 

29 

21 

279 

.924 

Molesworth 

69 

4 

4 

106 

4 

10 

119 1 

■HIM 

Maroney 

37 

1 

5 

61 

9 

10 

70 I 

.867 


RIGHT FIELDERS. 


Frr77TTMB9BHB9H9V9B9IVVH 

■TjS 





■rim 







■ 




■ESI 


Biml 

B?1 



rM 



■Tltil 

F crUfTf I* *• * e - v* 


Bffil 


- rrB 

Btf 

Bnl 

B T|il 


Fmtisimmmmm mm 

Kja 



H TT1 




■T/xil 




■rB 

■ ffrB 

^BFB 



■Pxil 



Bg 


WAm 




Bl??i 


HfgB 








PrSWSBPMHBM IfeMI 






B?B 


■fTTl 


tJ 

The longest season ever experienced by clubs of a professional 
league was that enjoyed by the California league, which lasted from 
March until December in 1901. 

Any mere novice at the bat can make a chance hit, but to hit the 
ball so as to send it to any desired part of the field — in other words, 
to “place the ball” — is the most skillful hit a batsman can make, as 
It requires keen sight, coolness and nerve in judging the swiftly thrown 
ball, together with lots of practice, to excel in place-hitting. 

The San Juan News last December said of base ball in Porto Rico, 
that the American national game of base ball is taking a firm root 
In Porto Rico. The recent activity in base ball circles, the forma- 
tion of a league, the frequent games revive a sport which is not only 
now familiar and interesting to our American residents, but Porto 
Ricans are also becoming largely interested in this, our national game. 
It is an experiment we are making. We are introducing in a tropical 
climate a sport little indulged in in this latitude. The game is an 
old game, and some may say somewhat out of date, but Its survival 
with undiminished interest for so many years is its best recommenda- 
tion. There is no reason why the game is not adapted to a climate 
such as ours. While the exercise is volent on the part of some of the 
players, this violent exercise continues but a short time, when a rest- 
ing spell takes place. The game is full of intense interest from be- 
ginning to end, and by its Interest induces a most healthful exercise. 
Those of us who have lost Interest in base ball by a prolonged resi- 
lience away from the home country of the game, should brighten their 
aense of pure sport and attend the games. Let us have a revival of 
the old game in Porto Rico. 
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INDIVIDUAL FIELDING. 


CATCHERS. 


Name and Club. 

CD 

a 

3 

O 

m 

0 

© 

£ 

■ 

a 

I 

Errors. 

Total 

Chances. 

Chances 

Accepted. 

Per Cent. 

Lattimer, Ft. Wayne 

22 

78 

22 

1 

101 

100 

.990 

Cross, Dayton 

47 

255 

47 

5 

307 

302 

.983 

Smink, Dayton-Ft. Wayne-Mar. 

43 

220 

41 

6 

267 

261 

.977 

Fuller, Ft. Wayne 

108 

597 

97 

18 

712 

694 

.974 

Fox, Wheeling, -Ft. Wayne 

88 

452 

76 

14 

542 

528 

.974 

Zalusky, Grand Rapids 

129 

608 

123 

21 

752 

731 

.972 

J. Quinn, Marlon 

13 

52 

16 

2 

70 

68 

.972 

Herbert, Wheeling 

37 

170 

33 

7 

210 

203 

.969 

Shaw, Marion 

26 

127 

29 

5 

161 

156 

.968 

Kellner, Marlon 

41 

204 

53 

9 

266 

257 

.968 

Ileydon, Indianapolis 

64 

334 

68 

14 

416 

402 

.967 

Grafflus, Toledo 

137 

743 

115 

25 

883 

858 

.960 

Byers, Mar.-Indlanapolls-Mat. . 

56 

229 

58 

12 

299 

287 

.959 

Zinram, Columbus 

114 

489 

101 

27 

617 

590 

.958 

Blue, Dayton 

67 

401 

60 

21 

482 

461 

.957 

Locke, Columbus 

23 

84 

21 

5 

110 

105 

.954 

Harnlsh, Marion-Matthews 

22 

102 

17 

6 

125 

119 

.952 

Neeham, Wheeling-Ft. Wayne. 

19 

99 

27 

8 

134 

126 

.940 

Williams. Matthews 

34 

144 

30 

13 

187 

174 

.93 $ 


PITCHERS. 


1 ' W3 •T33-W IW. i\ i M-BlH'i'flWIBH 

18 

5 

32 

1 

38 

37 

.973 



li 


4 

121 

117 

.967 

W agner, Columbus 


8 

45 

2 

55 

53 

.964 

Pardee, Toledo 


14 

113 

5 

132 

127 

.962 

Wicker, Dayton 

20 

16 

35 

2 

53 

51 

.962 

■ aRHTPB *mv/T7T!*P 

42 

18 

108 

5 

131 

126 

.962 



11 

64 

3 

78 

75 

.962 

McMann, G. Rapid 8- Mar. -Col. . 
Eagan, Marion-Cohimbus 

Vt 

9 

89 

4 

mx&m 

98 

.961 


12 

61 

3 

76 

73 

959 

Irwin, Wheeling 

Bv 

7 

39 

3 

49 

46 

.958 

Weyhing, Grand Rapids 

Burns, Grand Rapids 


4 

52 

3 

59 

56 

.948 

BE* 

18 

52 

4 

74 

70 

.944 

McIntyre, Toledo 

Daniels, Ft. Wayne 


12 

65 

4 

71 

67 

.944 


n] 

51 

3 

54 

51 

.944 

Guese, Indianapolis 

juft; 

5 

28 

2 

35 

33 

.943 



12 

54 

4 

70 

66 

.942 

Eg 

21 

6 

90 

41 

7 

3 

m 

111 

47 

.941 

.944 


8 

96 

7 

in 

■DIN 

B ESI 

CJtloew & ft fS i? om 1 1 

Bt 

5 

52 

4 

61 

57 

.938 


Bt 

4 

25 

2 

31 

29 

.935 

Joss, Toledo 

R 

18 

111 

8 

137 

129 

.934 

Bailey, Grand Rapids 

49 

23 

112 

10 

145 

135 

.931 

IiTTToTTmiWTTTTcoi ’ * * 1 


IS 

72 

6 

84 

78 

.929 


*11 

7 

72 

6 

85 

79 

.928 

Mullen, Fort Wayne 

46 

81 

106 

11 

148 

137 

.926 



4 

58 

5 

67 

62 

.926 

Bt] 

8 

29 

3 


37 

.925 

Eh ret, Fort Wayne 

21 

10 

38 

4 

52 

48 

.928 

Wright, Dayton 

Sudhoff, Indianapolis-Matthews 

■u 

5 

11 

77 

48 

7 

4 


82 

59 

.922 

.921 

Case, Matthews 

le 

1 4 

41 

4 

49 

45 

.919 
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OUTFIELDERS — Continued. 


Name and Club. 

1 

Put Outs. 


t 

i 

T 

i 

£4 

Chances 

Accepted. 

Per Cent. 

Hey worth, Matthews 

62 

158 

mm 

WTM 

189 

175 

.926 

Fouts, Toledo 

69 

112 

m 

BH 

132 

122 

.923 

McAllister, Columbus 

105 

mzvm 

21 

23 

293 

270 

.922 

Gallagher, Wheeling 

23 

■ral 

2 

mm 

88 

35 


Houts, Fort Wayne, Marion... 

19 

32 

3 

iK9 

88 

35 

KhI 

Meaney , Marlon 

136 

232 

10 

22 

264 

242 

.917 

Locke, Columbus 

21 

30 

3 

3 

36 

33 

.917 

McCann, G. Rapids-Ft. Wayne. 

130 

251 

19 

26 

296 

270 

.912 

McFarland, Marion 

57 

64 

6 

7 

77 

■in 

.909 

Lesotte, Wheeling 

127 

191 

21 

24 

236 

212 

.898 

Hogrie ver, I nd ianapolls 

50 

74 

5 

9 

88 

79 


J. Quinn, Marlon 

13 

20 

5 

3 

28 

25 


Grosart, Dayton 

88 

130 

14 

19 

163 

144 


Carey, Columbus 

22 

24 

0 

4 

28 

24 

.865 

Williams, Columbus 

ie 

22 

3 

4 

29 

25 

.862 

Hall, Matthews 

51 

92 

7 

16 

115 

99 

.861 

F. Quinn, Marion 

21 

30 

12 

7 

49 

42 

.858 

Cox, Marion 

17 

25 

4 

6 

35 

29 


Rothfus, Wheeling 

30 

42 

3 

10 

55 

45 

BrT7]| 

Hardesty, Ft. Wayne-Columbus 

19 

29 

2 

5 

26 

21 


Byers, Marlon-Matthews 

10 

9 

1 

7 

17 

10 



V 


The fungo-hitting class of home-run batsmen of 1901 of the National 
League were outdone by a minor league player named Roth of the 
Evansville club, who made 36 home runs last season. This beats 
Freeman's record of 26 In 1899 and Yeager's 24 In 1896. More home 
runs were made at Prospect Park by mere amateurs In 1901 than by 
all the leagues and associations in the professional arena put to- 
gether. 

Our national game has become like the British flag, the sun neyer 
aets on it now since the “expansion” following the Spanish war. 
Now we haye China, the Philippines and Australia as scenes of battle 
on the diamond field. In 1901 a contest took place at Shanghai, China, 
between teams of the Shanghai base ball club and the United States 
ship Monadnock, stationed at Shanghai. The Shanghais won by a 
score of 19 to 7. . The game, according to the account, was much 
better played than the score indicates. The Shanghais made 13 hits 
and 10 errors to 5 hits and 8 errors for the sailors. 

Unquestionably the late veteran Harry Wright was the most suc- 
cessful and able captain of a professional team known in the history 
of the game. And Why? Simply because in the first place, he took an 
active interest in the affairs or all the men under his control: secondly, 
because he was a player whose character entitled him to the respect 
of his confreres. Another thing which gave him an important ad- 
vantage, both as manager and captain of a team, was the fact that 
he made it a point to avail himself of the scientific knowledge of the 
game as set forth in the standard works on base ball of the period. 
What with his book knowledge, his familiarity with every rule of 
play, together with his extensive practical experience as a player, 
manager and captain, he stood at the head of his class until his 
death. 
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TNdiaiM’TlliitoiS'Towi League 
Averages 


Following are the official 1001 averages of the Indiana-UVlnois-Iowa 
League, as compiled by President M. H. Sexton: 

INDIVIDUAL BATTING. 


Name and Clrb. 

Games. 

At Bat. 

Runs. 

CD 

£ 

Sacrifice Hits. 

Stolen Bases. 

Per Cent. 

Payne, Evansville 

14 

54 

9 

22 

0 

2 

.407 

D. Jones, Rockford 

77 

318 

78 

122 

1 

43 

.384 

V. King, Davenport 

83 

345 

63 

118 

3 

25 

.342 

Mill, Davenport 

112 

451 

124 

150 

8 

30 

. 332 

Graham, Rock Island 

18 

60 

10 

20 

0 

3 

.333 

Rebsamen, Rock Island 

55 

237 

48 

78 

10 

8 

.320 

Dunn, Evansville 

19 

77 

12 

25 

1 

3 

.325 

Roth, C. It. -Evansville 

109 

424 

98 

137 

4 

10 

.323 

Hoy, Rock Island 

105 

426 

100 

136 

7 

23 

.310 

Fleming, Cedar Rapids 

36 

142 

22 

45 

6 

9 

.317 

Mullaney, Rock Island 

58 

214 

27 

67 

4 

5 

.313 

Gallagher, Davenport 

24 

103 

20 

32 

4 

7 

.311 

C. Smith, Davenport 

112 

423 

86 

131 

37 

36 

.310 

Sehlafly, Evansville 

84 

323 

66 

99 

19 

17 

.307 

S. Kennedy, Evansville 

75 

292 

53 

89 

8 

9 

.305 

Fox, Davenport 

27 

112 

26 

34 

0 

2 

.304 

Connors, Bloomington 

112 

446 

78 

135 

9 

30 

.303 

Thompson, Bloomington 

105 

436 

81 

132 

10 

13 

.303 

Conklin, Rockford 

85 

348 

64 

105 

9 

17 

.302 

Quicgley, Bloomington 

Welraucb, Davenport 

81 

74 

336 

295 

47 

55 

100 

87 

1 

2 

16 

15 

.298 

.295 

Seisler, Evansville 

81 

339 

58 

99 

9 

8 

.292 

Hoffman, Evansville 

38 

173 

38 

50 

4 

3 

.289 

Plelss, Terre Haute 

29 

114 

26 

33 

6 

14 

.289 

Hill, Cedar Rapids 

85 

306 

47 

88 

5 

22 

.288 

Elsey, Bloomington 

110 

434 

82 

123 

8 

47 

.283 

Conklin, Evansville 

14 

53 

5 

15 

2 

0 

.283 

Burt, Decatur 

102 

397 

71 

112 

13 

20 

.282 

Zink, Rock Island 

54 

220 

28 

| 62 

4 

6 

.282 

Carter, Terre Haute 

66 

253 

53 

71 

30 

40 

.281 

Wilkinson, De.-Da.-R. I. -Evan.. 

90 

353 

52 

99 

7 

17 

.280 

Norcon, Cedar Rapids 

112 

439 

103 

122 

15 

50 

.278 

Ebert, Evansville 

| 94 

371 

62 

103 

.7 

12 

.278 

Kinlock, Bloomington 

112 

433 

113 

119 

20 

43 

.275 

G. Wilkinson, Terre Haute 

102 

415 

83 

111 

14 

52 

.275 

Kennedy, Cedar Rapids 

112 

444 

89 

121 

12 

41 

.273 

Evers, Davenport 

85 

308 

45 

84 

6 

11 

.273 

Lyon, Davenport 

14 

48 

9 

13 

0 

5 

.271 

Shaffer, Rockford 

111 

466 

99 

126 

23 

63 

.270 

Shannon, C. R. -Davenport 

47 

196 

23 

53 

5 

1 

.270 

Fox, Evansville 

105 

401 

60 

108 

11 

18 

.260 

Tate, Rock Island 

109 

433 

75 

116 

18 

13 

.268 

Hanford, Rockford 

t 101 

373 

54 

100 

7 

11 

.268 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTING— Continued. 


Name and Club. 

1 

a 

o 

At Bat. 

d 

P 

s 

Hits. 

Sacrifice Hits 

Stolen Bases. 

p 

0) 

O 

(4 

Cm 

•Connelly, Decatur 

97 

| 385 

30 

103 

14 

2 

.268 

Hale, C . R. -Evansville 

35 

116 

19 

31 

10 

7 

.267 

Hollins, Decatur 

81 

| 326 

28 

86 

15 

5 

.264 

Moriarlty, R. I. -Davenport 

110 

403 

57 

106 

12 

15 

.263 

Bolt, Bloomington 

112 

406 

66 

106 

7 

16 

.261 

L. MacFarland, C. R 

25 

92 

7 

24 

4 

7 

.261 

•Schrader, Decatur 

12 

54 

9 

14 

2 

2 

.259 

Birmingham, Davenport 

70 

305 

24 

78 

4 

6 

.256 

Middleton, Rock Island 

97 

382 

50 

96 

8 

4 

.251 

Richardson, Terra Haute 

100 

416 

85 

104 

8 

27 

.250 

Thiery, R . I. -Rockford 

66 

206 

35 

51 

1 

18 

.248 

Arthur, Rock Island 

71 

247 

40 

61 

5 

7 

.247 

Flg'meier, Davenport 

82 

318 

41 

78 

5 

13 

.245 

Baird, Terre Haute 

112 

417 

89 

109 

4 

24 

.244 

Rothemel, Rock Island 

34 

119 

21 

29 

6 

8 

.244 

-Cook, T. H. -Evansville 

13 

45 

7 

11 

1 

5 

.244 

-Jarvis, Terre Haute-Rock Is 

13 

41 

4 

10 

1 

1 

.244 

Knoll, Evansville 

42 

166 

23 

40 

9 

6 

.241 

Reed, Evansville 

46 

192 

29 

46 | 

11 1 

13 

.240 

McGreevy, Bloomington 

53 

184 

20 

44 

2 

4 

.239 

Badger, Decatur 

112 

449 

78 

107 

10 

20 

.238 

Haley, Evansville 

28 

97 

17 

23 

1 

2 

.237 

Lippert, Davenport 

34 

136 

27 

32 

0 

11 

.235 

•Closson, Cedar Rapids 

69 

261 

42 

61 

7 

20 

.234 

Walters, Terre Haute | 

111 

442 

75 

103 

9 

23 

.233 

Hoffm’ter, Terre Haute 

11 

43 

9 

10 

0 

4 

.233 

Kanzler, Decatur 

76 

290 

45 

67 

17 

12 

.231 

®tamagle, Terre Haute 

111 

408 

63 

94 

12 

23 

.230 

Pease, Ev.-Dec.-Rockford 

97 

375 

42 

86 

7 

17 

.229 

King, Bloomington 

109 

400 

72 

91 

15 

32 

.228 

Weaver, Cedar Rapids 

108 

390 

37 

89 

11 

14 

.228 

Gibson, Cedar Rapids 

33 

123 

13 

28 

4 

1 

.228 

Elliott, Rockford 

50 

185 

27 

42 

1 

o 

.227 

Poor, R. I. -Evansville 

74 

298 

55 

67 

6 

25 

.225 

Young, Rock Island 

23 

85 

18 

19 

4 

4 

.224 

Brown, Terre Haute 

36 

130 

19 

29 

3 

2 

.223 

Swaim, Terre Haute 

39 

144 

18 

32 

1 

1 

.222 

Boyle, Davenport 

31 

90 

13 

20 

2 

1 

.222 

Tibald, Rockford 

47 

163 

25 

30 

2 

23 

.221 

H’sch’er, Rockford 

34 

131 

25 

29 

0 

4 

.221 

Fremer, Decatur 

42 

145 

19 

32 

2 

5 

.221 

Hopkins, Rock Island 

44 

160 

24 

35 

4 

6 

.219 

Ferris, Rockford 

77 

303 

31 

66 

5 

17 

.218 

Brown, Bloomington 

112 

387 

57 

84 

21 

22 

.217 

Sears, Rockford 

112 

426 

42 

92 

9 

13 

.216 

-Carriveau, Davenport 

35 

137 

23 

29 

3 

8 

.212 

Price, Cedar Rapids 

108 

391 

64 

82 

13 

47 

.210 

D. Hughes, Rock Island 

36 

148 

19 

31 

11 

4 

.209 

E. Smith, Bloomington-R. I.... 

20 

67 

0 

14 

2 

5 

.208 

Lobe, Rockford 

36 

135 

24 

28 

5 

4 

.207 

Hackett, Terre Haute | 

33 

116 

15 

24 

1 

4 

.207 

•Copeland, Evansville 

12 

39 

5 

8 

2 

3 

.205 

O’Brien, Rock Island 

37 

152 

27 

31 

3 

1 

.204 

O’Leary, Rock Island i 

13 

49 

7 

10 

0 

5 

.204 

Dahlqulst, Cedar Rapids 

84 

315 

60 

64 

4 

19 

.203 

Brady, Terre Haute 

106 

396 

87 

80 

14 

28 

.202 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTING — Continued . 


Name and Club. 

as 

5 

a 

s 

At Bat. 

as 

a 

9 

OS 

BO 

£ 

Sacrifice Hits 

Stolen Bases. 

Per Cent. 

lvrelg, Terre Haute 

24 

94 

12 

19 

1 

3 

.202 

Owens, Rockford 

28 

75 

10 

15 

6 

3 

.200- 

Method, Decatur 

12 

40 

6 

8 

0 

1 

.200- 

McCaff erty , Bloomington 

25 

91 

10 

18 

0 

2 

.198 

Noonan, Decatur 

91 

326 

20 

64 

10 

14 

.196- 

McGrew, T. H. -Decatur 

108 

396 

66 

77 

13 

36 

.194 

Beyers, Terre Haute 

54 

201 

29 

39 

4 

12 

.194 

Kiernan, Bloomington-Dec 

75 

256 

21 

49 

8 

2 

.191 

Swalm, Decatur 

40 

126 

16 

24 

5 

2 

.190- 

Cochran, Evansville 

15 

53 

4 

10 

1 

0 

.189' 

Polchow, Evansville 

29 

98 

13 

18 

3 

1 

.184 

Mylet, Decatur 

27 

98 

12 

18 

6 

2 

.184 

Owens, R. I. -Bloomington 

28 

117 

18 

21 

2 

2 

.179 

Beedles, Bloomington 

34 

116 

13 

20 

2 

2 

.172 

Pattison, Rockford 

71 

275 

39 

47 

4 

10 

.171 

Sullivan, Rockford 

36 

130 

22 

22 

5 

3 

.109' 

Berte, Cedar Rapids 

105 

395 

64 

65 

34 

22 

.165 

Milton, Rock Island 

33 

110 

11 

18 

3 

1 

.164 

Ashton, Cedar RapMs 

29 

88 

12 

14 

1 

8 

.159* 

McCord, Evansville 

17 

51 

12 

8 

0 

0 

.157 

Ferguson, Ev. -Rock. -Decatur. . . 

27 

96 

11 

15 

0 

2 

.156. 

Easton, Rockford 

24 

77 

10 

12 

4 

0 

.156. 

Hughes, Rock Island 

14 

45 

5 

7 

3 

0 

.150 

Stauffer, Davenport 

37 

100 

9 

15 

3 

2 

.150 

Miller, Evansville-Rock Is 

33 

120 

9 

18 

2 

1 

.150- 

McFarland, Cedar Rapids 

19 

63 

2 

9 

2 

0 

.143 

Krouse, Rockford 

13 

49 

1 

7 

4 

3 

.143 

Bruce, Decatur-Davenport 1 

26 

78 

4 

11 

5 

1 

.141 

Kranz, Rock Island 1 

18 

50 

6 

7 

1 

0 

.140* 

Talbot, Decatur 

15 

53 

6 

7 

1 

1 

.132; 

Steffani, C. R. -Davenport 

12 

28 

3 

5 

0 

0 

.132' 

Dorner, Decatur 

1 51 , 

J 17 £ 

,1 1J , 

| 23 

,1 8 

1 5 

| .131 

Brennan, Rockford-Decatur 

1 15 

48 

3 

1 « 

1 

0 

.125 

Crosby, Evansville 

14 1 

46 

3 1 

1 5 

0 

0 

.100 

Boulden, Evansville 

1 19 

1 66 

1 3 

1 7 

1 2 

0 

.106- 


INDIVIDUAL 


Name. 


Krleg, Terre Haute 

Birmingham, Davenport . . 

Zink, Rock Island 

Shaffer, Rockford 

McFarland, Cedar Rapids 

Elsey, Bloomington 

Seisler, Evansville 

Mullaney, Rock Island . . 
Richardson, Terre Haute 

Badger, Decatur 

Closson, Cedar Rapids . . 

J. Fox, Davenport 

Conklin, Evansville 


FIELDING— FIRST BASEMEN. 


as 

i c 

a 

a 

O 

Put Outs. 

Assists. 

Errors. 

Total 

Chances. 

♦i. 

a 

• 

u 

$ 

Cu 

24 

228 

14 

5 

247 

.980- 

76 

819 

32 

18 

869 

.979- 

54 

498 

7 

12 

517 

.977 

111 

1105 

50 

30 

1185 

.975- 

25 

213 

8 

0 

227 

.974 

110 

1055 

57 

31 

1143 

.973' 

81 

773 

40 

26 

839 

.969- 

58 

540 

23 

19 

582 

.967 

100 

851 

31 

33 

915 

.964 

112 

982 

49 

53 

1084 

.951 

69 

585 

21 

32 

638 

.950- 

27 

270 

12 

24 

306 

.922: 

14 

112 

6 

15 

133 

.887- 
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THIRD BASEMEN. 


Hill, Cedar Rapids 

O’Brien, Rock Island 

Morlarity, Davenport-Rock Island. 

Noonan, Decatur 

Pattison, Rockford 

Tibald, Rockford 

Brown, Bloomington 

Young, Rock Island 

C. Fox, Evansville 

Hoffmeister, Terre Haute 

Hoffman, Evansville 

Sullivan, Rockford 

Baird, Terre Haute 

R. Ferguson, Evansville- Decatur. . 



SHORTSTOPS. 


Berte, Cedar Rapids ......... 

Ebert, Evansville 

Beyers, Terre Haute 

Middleton, Rock Island 

Ferris, Rockford 

Fremer, Decatur 

l.yon, Davenport 

Y. King, Davenport 

McGraw, Terre Haute-Decatur 

King, Bloomington 

Mylett, Decatur 

K rouse, Rockford 

Gallagher, Davenport 


FIE] 


Hale, Cedar Rapids 

Conners, Bloomington 

Reid, Evansville 

Cook, Ev.-T. H 

Smith. Davenport 

J. Wilkinson, R. I.-Pav.-Ev.-Dec. 


, y G( 















N orcom, < 

Dahlquist, Cedar 
Rebsamen, Rock 
Hopkins, Rock 
Lippert Davenport . . . 
Thompson, Bloomingtoi; 
Price, Cedar Rapids . 
Brady, Terre Haute.. 
Conklin, Rockford 
FIggemeier, Davenport 
Connolly, Decatur . . . 
Knoll, Evansville . . . 
G. Wilkinson, Terre H 
Klnlock, Bloomington 
Fleming, Cedar Rapids 

Swalm, Decatur 

Copeland, Evansville 
Jones, Rockford .... 
Carter, Terre Haute . 
Tate, Rock Island . . 
Poor, Rock Island-Eva 
Schlafly, Evansville 
Welrauch, Davenport 

Rohr, Rockford 

Burt, Decatur 

Hughes, Rock Island 

Ivanzler, Decatur 

Pleiss, Terre Haute . 
Hoy, Rock Island .... 
Householder, Rockford 



Total 
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PITCHERS* RECORDS. 



V 


McGrmw was for two seasons a substitute on the Baltimore team 
before he was taken on regularly. When be left Davenport, Iowa, 
to go to Baltimore, he said: “I think I will be the best ball player 

in the world, because I will work.” 

The city of Brockton, Mass., was the refuge of two transferred 
teams in 1001, one the Augusta, Maine, team and that from Syracuse. 
Brockton was represented in the New Englahd League in 1001 up to 
July 5. That city ought to support a good ball team. It has the 
means and the number of patrons to do it. 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTIN G—Ctmi nu*d. 


Name and Club. 

8 

a 

a 

o 

<0 

« 

< 

• 

a 

9 

tf 

First Base. 

Stolen 

Bases. 

Per Cent. 

Spencer, Shreveport 

47 

197 

32 

57 

1 

.289 

Moore, Selma 

62 

181 

11 

41 

3 

.289 

Curtis, Memphls-Shreveport 

11 

45 

5 

13 

1 

.289 

Moss, Birmingham 

85 

319 

62 

92 

IB 

.288 

Leidy, Birmingham-Little Rock 

74 

288 

31 

85 

19 

.288 

McKevitt. New Orleans-Memphls . . . 

110 

430 

76 

123 

9 

.286 

Mullen, New Orleans 

67 

257 

46 

73 

8 

.284 

Frank, Selma 

97 

396 

73 

112 

50 

.282 

Gilligan, New Orleans 

95 

38 8 

Go 

109 

13 

.280 

Flaherty, Birmingham 

15 

50 

4 

14 

0 

.280 

Hagerty, Selma-Memphis-New Or... 

26 

85 

14 

24 

8 

.280 

From, New Orleans 

24 

82 

8 

23 

1 

.280 

Valdols, Selma-Memphls 

111 

451 

76 

125 

10 

.277 

Crlbblns, Selma 

49 

162 

18 

45 

4 

.277 

Knoll, Memphis 

48 

184 

37 

51 

3 

.277 

Longley, Selma 

61 

257 

40 

71 

15 

.276 

Martin, Memphls-Birminghom 

113 

413 

75 

121 

35 

.275 

Atz, New Orleans 

40 

138 

18 

38 

3 

.275 

Mills, Birmingham 

26 

91 

14 

25 

3 

.274 

Wlekart, Shreveport 

122 

477 

67 

130 

12 

.272 

Abbott, New Orleans 

113 

406 

77 

120 

21 

.271 

Vietch, Birmingham 

114 

457 

84 

133 

18 

.269 

Goodenough, Nashville 

103 

394 

59 

106 

19 

.269 

Dannehower, New Orleans 

21 

67 

7 

18 

0 

.268 

Fisher, Shreveport 

35 

130 

14 

35 

2 

.268 

Gfroerer, Memphis 

102 

372 

97 

109 

17 

.266 

Wilhelm, Birmingham 

39 

136 

16 

36 

1 

.264 

Sample, Shreveport-Nashville 

61 

215 

32 

56 

1 

.260 

Popp, Little Rock 

47 

152 

22 

39 

2 

.257 

Wood, Chattanooga 

30 

105 

13 

27 

3 

.256 

O’Rourke, Shreveport 

89 

356 

51 

91 

17 

.255 

Scopec, Little Rock 

20 

59 

11 

15 

3 

.254 

Freeland, New Orleans 

58 

162 

28 

41 

2 

.253 

Leighton, Selma 

28 

108 

18 

27 

2 

.250 

Lowney, Little Rock 

121 

432 

61 

108 

30 

.250 

Kalkhoff, Memphis-BIrmingham . . . 

| 99 

348 

44 

86 

6 

.247 

Wentz, Chattanooga 

121 

454 

65 

112 

15 

.246 

Gifford, Chattanooga 

1 76 

272 

48 

67 

24 

.246 

Dalrymple, Selma 1 

1 38 

200 

21 

49 

13 

.245 

Gettinger, Birmingham 

| 69 

269 

34 

66 

4 

.245 

Blackburn, Little Rock-Nashville . . . 

1 38 

127 

12 

31 

6 

.244 

Dowie, New Orleans-Shreveport 

98 

388 

51 

95 

13 

.244 

Leahy, Chattanooga 

1 64 

262 

• 28 

64 

4 

.243 

McGuire, Shreveport 

102 

374 

48 : 

89 

7 

.240 

Gillen, Birmingham 

60 

209 

30 

50 

5 

.239 

Keefe, Shreveport-Birmingham 

92 

365 

48 1 

86 

11 

.238 

Allemang, Little Rock 

! 35 

97 

10 

23 

1 

.237 

Bush, Selma 

54 

181 

12 

43 

2 

.237 

Knau, Shreveport 

1 23 

89 

12 

21 

1 

.236 

Armstrong, Memphis 1 

62 

216 

27 

51 

3 

.235 

Gnadinger, Selma 

1 33 

124 

15 

29 

2 

.233 

Clayton, Chattanooga 

1 42 

160 

23 

37 

1 

1 .231 

Culver, Birmingham 

1 93 

341 

43 

79 

16 

.231 

Roth, Chattanooga 

1 100 

1 389 

38 

00 

4 

.231 

Brandt, Birmingham 

26 

101 | 

14 

23 

1 

| .227 

Barry, Chattanooga 

10 

! 31 I 

1 I 

7 

0 

1 .225 

Myer, New Orleans 

1 42 

1 160 

18 

36 

5 

.225 

Rhodes, Memphis 

1 37 

I 129 

17 

29 

3 

1 .225 
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Coach; 10— Jackson ; 11— Smiley. Photo by Srnitt 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BASE BALL TEAM, EVANSTON, ILL. 



— Lot z ; 2— Cook ; 8— Hill ; 4 — Falkenberg ; 5— Lundgren ; 6 — Brigg, Mgr.; 7— Adsit ; 8 — Stein- 
vedel ; 9 — Mathews; 10— Higgins; 11 — De Velde ; 12 — Stahl. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS BASE BALL TEAM. 





UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA BASE BALL TEAM. 






1 — Abbott ; 2 — Hancock ; 8— Hobbs ; 4 — Pingree ; 5 — Varney ; 6 — 
Rollins; 7 — Freude, Capt.; 8— Raphael, Mgr.; 9— Ford ; 10 — Uniac. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE BASE BALL TEAM. 



1 — Robinson; 2 — Havey ; 3 — Dana; 4 — Bly ; 5 — Cloudman; t» — 
Nevers; 7— Parker ; 8— Green ; 9— Coffin ; 10— Oakes ; 11— Pratt, 
Capt.; 12 — Stanwood ; 13 — Blanchard. Photo by IVebber. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE BASE BALL TEAM. 

Digitized by VjOOv LC 





1 — Cannell ; 2 — Plunkett; 8 — Clay; 4 — Stol worthy ; 5 — Thomas, Mgr.; 0 - 
Fiske ; 7 — Williams ; 8— Hazleton ; 9 — Chapman; 10 — Flagg. 

TUFTS COLLEGE BASE BALL TEAM. 
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>e, Coach ; 5 — McCutchen, 


I— C. Dye; 2— Ferson,Mgr.; 3— > 
Gen. Mgr.; G— DuBois; 7— Yates 

II— Williams; 12— Hurst 


8— Moss; 9— Struble ; 10— Storey, Capt. 
13— H. Dye; 14— Powell. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA BASE BALL TEAM. 


1 — Cornell; 2 — Ide ; 3 — David; 4 — Leslie ; 5 — Esterline, Mgr.; 
6 — Robertson; 7 — Laidlaw ; 8 — McKee; 9 — Greenick ; 10 — 


Bronson, Capt.; 11 — Ruby. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY BASE BALL TEAM. 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTIN O — Continued . 


Name and Club. 

Games. 

At Bat. 

a 

a 

First Base. 

Stolen 

Bases. 

Per Cent. 

Gleason, Memphis 

Alexander, Selma 

10 

30 

3 

8 

1 

.222 

40 

121 

14 

27 

7 

.221 

Robb, Memphis 

Harlow, Selma-Blrmingham 

42 

133 

18 

29 

2 

.218 

01 

194 

19 

42 

12 

.210 

Hill, Shreveport 

57 

227 

22 

49 

8 

.210 

Reitz, Nashville ... 

122 

450 

59 

98 

11 

.214 

Shields, Memphis 

38 

121 

9 

20 

2 

.314 

Baker, Selma 

35 

117 

14 

27 

0 

.213 

Corbett, Nashville 

20 

80 

7 

17 

1 

.212 

Butler, Chattanooga 

01 

300 

40 

03 

20 

.210 

Rothermel, Little Rock 

28 

101 

12 

21 

9 

.208 

Bammert, Shreveport 

92 

320 

42 

08 

3 

.208 

Sullivan, Nashville-Birmingham 

28 

97 

8 

20 

5 

.208 

Lockhead, New Orleans 

14 

54 

7 

11 

4 

.203 

Bryan, Selma 

21 

87 

11 

17 

2 

.195 

Bailey, Selma 

35 

103 

10 

20 

0 

.194 

Beecher, Selma 

75 

204 

20 

51 

13 

.193 

Draube, Shreveport 

25 

108 

6 

20 

0 

.185 

Glenn, Selma 

18 

00 

0 

12 

8 

.182 

Shaumeyer, Memphis 

Cates, Shreveport 

25 

91 

10 

17 

5 

.181 

10 

39 

7 

7 

0 

.179 

McDlvitt, New Orleans 

98 

411 

00 

73 

12 

.175 

Shafstall, Shreveport 

17 

57 

5 

10 

0 

.175 

Wolfe, Chattanooga 

10 

58 

4 

10 

1 

.172 

Wavne, Shreveport 

Kellum, New Orleans 

10 

48 

6 

8 

0 

.100 

10 

49 

0 

8 

0 

.103 

McCloskey, Little Rock 

31 

95 

7 

15 

0 

.157 

Dolan, Chattanooga 

39 

121 

14 

19 

0 

.157 

Sparger, Little Rock-Birmingham . ... 

12 

39 

5 

0 

0 

.151 

Allen, Selma 

20 

97 

4 

14 

4 

.144 

Harkins, Chattanooga 

14 

48 

1 

7 

0 

.140 

Becker, Shreveport 

12 

50 

7 

7 

1 

.140 

Burke, Nashville 

15 

53 

2 

7 

4 

.132 

Bruner, Chattanooga 

47 1 

150 

11 1 

18 

0 

.115 

Kearns, Memphis 

18 1 

54 

2 I 

0 

1 

.111 


INDIVIDUAL FIELDING. 
PITCHERS 


Name and Club. 

Put Out. 

Assists. 

Errors. 

Per Cent. 


1 

27 

1 

.974 

.909 


29 

85 

4 

Barry, Chattanooga , 

9 

21 

1 

.967 

Sparger, Little Rock-Birmingham 

7 

22 

1 

.966 

.966 

.962 

From, New Orleans 

12 

75 

3 

Clayton, Chattanooga 

19 

80 

4 

Ailemang, Little Rock 

13 

70 

100 

4 

.954 

Bruner. Chattanooga 

30 

8 

8 

.942 

.942 

Corbett, Nashville 

6 

43 

Rhodes, Memphis 

12 

82 

6 

.940 

Robb, sfemnhla 

30 

129 

11 

.985 

Wolfe, Chattanooga 

11 

32 

3 

.934 
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PITCHERS— £>«//««*£ 


Name and Club* 


FrseUndT Orleans 

Borne, Little Rock 

Gllfen, Birmingham 

McCloakey, Little Rock.... 

Sample, Shreveport-Little Rock .. 

McAfee, Selma 

Kearns, Memphis 

Crlbblna, Selma 

BaUey, Selma 

Malkey, New Orleans 

Shields. Memphis 

PoppT Little Rock 

Fisher, Shrereport 

Dolan. Chattanooga 

Blackburn, Little Rock-NaahrlUe 

Baker, Selma 

Cates, Shrereport 

Waynes, Memphls-8hrerep3rt .... 

Brandt. Birmingham 

Hill. NashrlUe 

Shafts tall, Shrereport 

Pannehower, New Orleans 


1 

n 


s 

© 

** 

kh 

| 

© 

** 

£ 


H 

£ 

S3 

Miff M 

11 

.934 

16 

40 

4 

.938 

47 


9 

.927 

12 

Hr? 

6 

.926 


Rr 

16 

.928 

Cl 

■Mr 

3 

.918 

ferfl 


4 

.918 

61 

^Rs 

12 

.917 

6 

^R7i 

9 

.910 


^Rj 

8 

.909 

Rfi 


9 

.902 

R-T 


9 

.901 

R*; 

K 

10 

.897 

Rfr. 


9 

.897 

f£ 


12 

13 

13 

Sr 

^Rr 

3 

.880 

H? 


4 

.868 

Hr 

^Rj 

7 

.860 

RJT 

Ht 

16 

.854 

Rtl 

^R^ 

6 

.863 

4 


9 

.820 


CATCHERS. 


Lynch, Little Rock 

Abbott, New Orleans 

Roth, Chattanooga 

Fisher, NashrlUe 

Armstrong, Memphis 

McGuire, Shrereport 

Sullivan, Nashrllle-Blrmingham 

Harkins, Chattanooga 

Wood, Chattanooga 

Kallchoff, Memphla-Birmingham 

.Alexander, Selma 

Moore, Selma 

Harlow, Blrmlngham-Selma . 

•Culver, Birmingham 

Westlake. New Orleans 


464 

128 

11 

.982 

474 

137 

27 

.977 

299 

135 

16 

.964 

642 

95 

24 

.963 

280 

50 

13 

.962 

363 

101 

18 

.962 

66 

9 

3 

.961 

37 

12 

2 

.960 

06 

15 

5 

.941 

283 

133 

E21 

.932 

MOB 

34 

11 

.929 

143 

43 

13 

.929 

149 

40 

18 

.913 

249 

69 

39 

HI. jI 

118 

17 

8 

JKxlj 


FIRST BASEMEN. 


Larocque, Birmingham 
Wlckart, Shrereport . 
Whistler, Chattanooga 
Stafford, New Orleans 

Henley, Selma 

Bussey, Memphis 

Myer, New Orleans . . 
Wright, Little Rock . 
"Ballentyne, Nashville . 



lfcod 

58 

18 



1187 

85 

23 

.982 

J. 

1270 

59 

29 

.978 


710 

49 

18 

.976 


998 

62 

28 

.973 


1194 

36 

34 

.973 


457 

15 

17 

.965 


1044 

57 

41 

.964 


780 

85 

52 

.942 
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LEFT FIELDERS. 



IBfcSfi: 
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Spalding's official base ball guide. 

CENTER FIELDERS. 


Name and Club. 

Put Outs. 

to 

CO 

i 

< 

Errors. 

a 

B 

O 

b 

Ok 


252 

21 

3 

.989 


164 

12 

2 

.988 


157 

11 

4 

.976 


98 

8 

4 

.963 


46 

4 

3 

.943 

ociuia •••••••• * *,* ••••••••' •••••••••••• 

u/inivfff Mpw Orlpflns-Birmimrnam 

198 

17 

13 

.942 

MCl/iyHl} licW i lcauo uiiuiiuguuuii •••••••••••• 

\fn1naTX7Arfh Oil fl 1 1 IlOOFA - . 

104 

10 

7 

.942 

3101coW0rUJ) uuaiiaiiwgo .»••••••••••••••••••••• 

Muinnov Naw Orleans. . . 

89 

10 

7 

.934 

MalOUuj f iicn v/ucaiio* •*•••••••••••••••••••■•• 

\fAnt(rnmprv ShrPVPDOTt 

264 

53 

24 

.929 

MO II IKULUcl j 9 ou i c v. •••••••••••••••••••■■• • 

71 

7 

6 

.928 

vi iluUlIl&tri , oruua 

234 

6 

19 

.923 

rMHIcran Npw OrlPftllS 

185 

44 

22 

.912 

rin rraft 

171 

25 

19 

.911 

\fnrtln "Rlrmineham 

212 

35 

25 

.908 

Martin, Diiiiiiuguaui •••••••... 

T> n finr nhuttflnnno'fl i ... . 

101 

65 

18 

.902 

Anderson, New Orleans 

53 

10 

7 

.900 


RIGHT FIELDERS. 
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Name and Club. 

Put Outs. 

to 

OB 

3 

◄ 

Errors. 

a 

3 

£ 

Shafstall, Shreveport 

14 

8 

0 

.571 


26 

14 

11 

.560 


11 

6 

6 

.545 


28 

15 

13 

.535 


17 

9 

8 

11 

.529 


22 

11 

.500 


30 

18 

18 

.500 


6 

3 

3 

.500 


26 

12 

14 

.401 


33 

15 

18 

.454 


11 

5 

0 

.454 


9 

4 

5 

.444 

Crlbblns, Selma 

30 

16 

20 

.444 

Clayton, Chattanooga 

23 

10 

13 

.434 

Llpp, Birmingham 

7 

3 

4 

.428 

Bruner, Chattanooga 

20 

11 

15 

.423 

Dolan, Chattanooga 

30 

12 

18 

.400 

Bailey, Selma 

33 

12 

21 

.303 

Gillen, Birmingham 

31 

11 

20 

.354 

Butler, Shreveport 

6 

2 

4 

.333 

McAfee, Selma 

6 

2 

4 

.333 

Keefe, Shreveport-Blrmlngham 

22 

7 

15 

.319 

Henley, Nashville-Memphis 

7 

2 

5 

.285 

Wayne, Memphis 

11 

3 

8 

.272 

Wolfe, Chattanooga 

9 

2 

7 

.222 

Stulz, Shreveport 

6 

1 

4 

.200 

Mulkey, New Orleans 

21 

4 

17 

.190 

Barrv Chattanooga 

0 

1 

5 

.100 

Sechrist, Selma 

1 8 

1 

7 

.125 

Millett, New Orleans 

5 

5 

.000 

McGinnis, Shreveport I 

! 4 


4 

.000 


rx 


In discussing batting and batsmen in the major leagues “Pink” Hawley 
says: “I agree with Lajoie when he says that the successful batsman is not 
afraid of being hit by the ball, but steps up squarely to the plate and meets 
it with a chop or swing. Natural batsmen, however, have their faults just 
as the first-class pitchers. A batsman can place a ball, but to do so he must 
have the aid of an error of judgment of the pitcher. For instance, a pitcher, 
in thinking that he has the batsman caught napping, often sends in a‘ slow 
ball. Now no one can pet away from the fact that a slow ball can be bunted 
or placed. Then, too, if such a man as Keeler purposely fouls, is not he 
placinjg the ball ? Take a man like Lajoie; frequently he has the whole 
opposing nine guessing. He never uses his feet or body, I think, to aid 
him in placing a ball, but depends upon what kind of a ball comes his way. 
The batsman who has the pitchers many times at his mercy — men like Lajoie, 
Keeler, McGraw — what is to prevent nim from placing the ball ? I judge 
that if the ball goes wide of Laioie he lands it over second base or between 
first and second. If it is a gooa t low ball he either sends it toward left field 
or to the left of second base. I judge, from study of his batting, that a low, 
close ball, one that he can get in on with the golf stroke, is his meat.” 
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| Pacffic-nertlHWit league Averages 


Following are the official averages of the 1901 Pacific Northwest 
League, as compiled by President w. H. Lucas: 

CLUB BATTING AVERAGES. 


Clubs. 

i 

a 

« 

o 

£ 

◄ 

Runs. 

Base Hits. 

Sacrifice Hits 

• 

2 

m 

n 

a 

© 

© 

OQ 

Per Cent. 

Seattle 

108 

8674 

635 

921 

87 

197 

.250 

Tacoma 

108 

8704 

589 

919 

71 

154 

.248 

Spokane 

108 

8774 

574 

917 

79 

147 

.242 

Portland 

108 

I 8708 

583 

870 

96 

184 

.234 


CLUB TABLE— BIG HITS, ETC. 


Clubs. 

2-Base Hits. 

5 

3 

I 

c& 

1 

« 

I 

Extra Bases. 

Total Bases. 

Tacoma 

127 

37 

27 

342 

1261 

Spokane 

•149 

49 

31 

836 

125S 

Seattle 

159 

28 

17 

266 

1187 

Portland 

157 

41 

23 

807 

117T 


CLUB FIELDING AVERAGES. 


Clubs. 

Games. 

Put Outs. 

£ 

3 

Errors. 

Total Chances. 

1 

& 

Portland 

108 

108 

108 

108 

2928 

2820 

2920 

2772 

1430 

1326 

1373 

1847 

839 

855 

403 

442 

4697 

4001 

4696 

4561 

“7» 

.981 

.914 

.996 

Tacoma 

Seattle 

Spokane 
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CLUB TABLE— BABES ON BALLS, ETC. 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTING— Continued. 


Name and Club. 

a 

V 

a 

a 

0 

■w 

a 

tt 

< 

Runs. 

CD 

£ 

$ 

a 

tt 

a 

tt 

a 

a 

a 

H 

Sacrifice Hits. 

Stolen Bases. 

B 

5 

O 

h 

£ 

Fay, Spokane 

34 

126 

14 

26 

31 

0 

5 

.206 

Hodge, Seattle-Spokane-Tac. 

42 

149 

17 

30 

38 

4 

7 

.202 

Grim, Portland 

29 

109 

12 

22 

30 

2 

4 

.201 

Corbett, Seattle-Spok.-Taco. 

29 

105 

6 

21 

23 

2 

2 

.200 

Mahaffy, Portland 

87 

315 

38 

62 

80 

8 

10 

.196 

Hickey, Seattle 

24 

79 

8 

15 

17 

1 

0 

.189 

Glendon, Spokane-Portland 

35 

180 

16 

33 

44 

9 

8 

.183 

R. L. Thielman, Spok.-Seat. 

41 

150 

14 

27 

33 

6 

6 

.180 

Miller, Spokane 

29 

94 

9 

17 

22 

0 

0 

.180 

Burke, Spokane 

12 

46 

11 

8 

12 

0 

5 

.174 

Shea, Tacoma-Spokane 

10 

37 

1 

6 

7 

1 

0 

.162 

McQuade, Spokane 

17 

68 

6 

11 

13 . 

1 

2 

.161 

Menefee, Ta coma 

42 

156 

19 

25 

31 

2 

4 

.160 

Salisbury, Portland 

46 

163 

12 

26 

27 

2 

0 

.159 

Kuran, Seattle-Spokane 

14 

44 

6 

7 

7 

0 

2 

.159 

Carter, Tacomo 

43 

139 

12 

22 

28 

3 

0 

. 158 

Delsel, Portland 

103 

346 

58 

54 

63 

30 

18 

.156 

Wlllner, Spokane-Tacoma . . 

24 

71 

6 

11 

11 

1 

0 

.'154 

St. Vrain, Tacoma 

45 

149 

12 

22 

28 

1 

0 

.147 

Hawley, Spokane 

11 

32 

4 

1 4 

4 

2 

1 

.125 


INDIVIDUAL FIELDING AVERAGES. 
FIRST BASEMEN. 


Name and Club. 

a 

a> 

S 

0 

CO 

•M 

a 

© 

** 

a 

tt 

a 

i 

1 

Total Chances. 

Per Cent 

Rlsley, Spokane 

16 

ME 1 

12 

4 

176 

.977 

McClnskey, Tacoma 

69 

675 

15 

22 

712 

.909 

Hurley, Seattle 

71 

745 

37 

28 


.985 

Mahaffey , Portland 

80 

.812 

52 

32 


.964 

Botteneus, Spokane 


276 

18 

11 


.963 

Lougheed, Spokane 

36 

356 

21 

17 


.966 

Frary. Seattle 

15 

158 

4 

8 

BlrtiM 

till 



178 

5 

|1 


.948 


13 

137 

8 

El 

■ ( y ■ 

.985 


23 

218 

6 

1» 

mJ&M 



SECOND BASEMEN. 



23 

62 

66 

10 

138 

.927 


29 

68 

84 

13 

165 

.921 


76 

140 

231 

37 

408 

.909 

Flannery, Tacoma 

17 

49 

35 

313 

9 

93 

.903 

.899 

.883 

Anderson, ’ Portland 

108 1 

225 

60 

63 

27 

598 

Stuls, Seat tie- Spokane -Tacoma 

96 

225 

255 

543 

Rtsley, Spokane 

44 

66 

104 

197 

.863 
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LEFT FIELDERS. 


Flannery, Tacoma 

10 

13 

2 

0 

15 

1000 

Marshall, Spokane 

18 

31 

1 

2 

34 

.970 

Lynch, Tacoma 

23 

44 

3 

3 

50 

.940 

Bodle, Seattle 

92 

109 

15 

13 

197 

.934 

Knox, Spokane 

R. Thielman, Spokane-Seattle 

Mailer, Portland 

37 

60 

7 

5 

72 

.930 

22 

37 

3 

3 

43 

.930 

107 

219 

19 

22 

260 

.915 

J. Thielman, Tacoma-Spokane 

45 

58 

5 

7 

70 

.900 

Murdoch, Seattle-Tacoma 

47 

51 

1 

11 

63 

.825 

McQuade, Spokane 

11 

16 

3 

5 

24 

.791 


CENTER FIELDERS. 















m>mQ 
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PITCHERS* RECORDS. 


Pitcher and Club 

Games Won. 

Games Lost. 

Per Cent, of 

Victories. 

Hit Batsmen. 

32 

3 

s 

S 

<3 

Struck Out. 

Wild Pitches. 


28 

11 

.717 

rfi 

81 

169 

5 


28 

14 

.666 


62 

145 

1 


27 

18 


if,| 

109 

299 

12 

Glendon, Spokane-Portland 

21 

15 

.588 

iff 

56 

178 

8 

Stovall, Seattle 

18 

14 

.562 


65 

127 

6 

Willner, Spokane and Tacoma 

11 

9 


HFR 

54 

96 

5 


18 

16 

.629 

g'l . «, 

48 

156 

1 


19 

18 

.518 


88 

129 

1 


9 

14 

.891 


89 

146 

18 


14 

26 



158 

158 

6 


7 

20 

eh 


91 

109 

4 


The Model Game 
of 1901 


The model game of 1001 was 
played at Chicago on September 
21st, between the National League 
clubs of Boston and Chicago; no 
less than sixteen innings being 
played on each side without a single run being scored, and one run in the 
seventeenth innings decided the contest. The opposing pitchers were 
Hughes of Chicago and Dineen of Boston, and only eight oase>hits were 
made off each pitcher’s delivery in the seventeen innings pitched. The field 
support given Hughes was of the most effective kind, only one fielding error 
being charged to the home team; that given Dineen, too, was up to a high 
mark, only one error helping to score a run, three being charged to the 
Bostons in seventeen innings' play. The winning run was scored through 
a fielding error by Long, a batsman hit by a pitched ball, a sacrifice hit, and 
Childs' single hit, his fourth in the game. Here is the score in full: 


BOSTON. 



R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A 

E. 

Rickert, If.... 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Hartsell, If..,. 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Tenney, lb .. 

0 

1 

19 

1 

0 

Greene, cf.. .. 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

l)emo*t*vle,8b 

0 

1 

8 

2 

0 

Dexter, 8b, lb 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Cooley, cf — 

0 

8 

3 

0 

1 

Doyle, lb. . . . 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Carney, rf . ... 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Gannon, rf... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Lowe, 8b ... . 

0 

1 

8 

8 

0 

McCor'ck, ss. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Long, ss 

0 

1 

5 

9 

1 

Childs, 2b.... 

0 

4 

8 

6 

0 

Moran, c 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

Kahoe, c 

0 

8 

18 

4 

0 

Dineen, p ... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Hughes, p. . .. 
Hickey, 8b... 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1 

rr 

1 

1 

Totals 

0 

8 

*49 

16 

8 

Totals 

1 

8 

61 

25 

1 


CHICAGO. 


Boston 0 0 0 0 

Chicago 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 


0-0 

1—1 


•One out when winning run was scored. 

Summary— Left on bases— Chicago, 11 ; Boston, 7. Sacrifice hits — Hughes, 
2, Kahoe, Moran. Stolen Bases — Hughes, Gannon, Lowe. Struck out — By 
Hughes, 18; by Dineen, 7. Bases on balls off Hughes, 6; off Dineen, 1. 
Hit with pitched ball— Hickey. Time of game— 8 hours and 5 minutes. 
Umpire — Mr. Dwyer. Attendance — 1,800. 
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Connecticut League Averages 


Following are the official batting averages of the players of tbe 
Connecticut League for 1001. No fielding averages have been given 
out as yet: 

INDIVIDUAL BATTING. 


Name of Club. 


Dougherty, Bridgeport 

Lada, Derby 

King, Meriden 

Locke, Bristol 

Murphy, Norwich 

Canavan, New Haven. 

O’Rourke, Bridgeport 

Manning, Norwich 

Tighe, Norwich 

Owens, Bristol 

Battam, New London 

Luskey, Waterbury 

Mock, Bristol 

Clancy, Waterbury 

Denny, Derby-Norwich 

Connell, New Haven 

Fallon, Meriden 

Beaumont, Meriden-Bristol 

Anderson, Bristol 

Morgan, Bridgeport 

Reagan, Bridgeport 

Braum, New Haven 

Yale, Bridgeport 

Bone, New Haven 

Connor, Waterbury-New Haven 

Rossan, New London 

Morrison, Meriden 

Rogers, Meriden 

Tbeisen, Brlstol-Meriden 

Weisbecker, Waterbury 

Finn, New London 

Bannon, New Haven 

Law lor, Derby 

Connors, Meriden-Bristol 

Scannell, Derby 

Hnfferd. Derbv-New Haven 

Purnbaurh, Meriden 

Wurd, Norwich 

Flanagan. Meriden 

Ropers, Bridgeport 

Sullivan, Norwich 

Lindsay. Bristol 

McLaughlin, New London 

Harrington, Norwich 

Drew. Derby-Waterbury 

8heffller, Bristol. 

O’Brien, Derby-New Haven 

Bannon, Derby 


Digitized by 


oo 

V 

a 

ad 

o 

ed 

« 

◄ 

00 

a 

a 

es 

00 

E 

$ 

ed 

tt 

a 

6 

ft. 

£ 

107 

403 

86 

151 

.375 

109 

479 

97 

171 

.357 

74 

295 

57 

101 

.343 

19 

80 

11 

29 

.337 

103 

420 

104 

141 

.336 

102 

417 

83 

138 

.331 

80 

318 

47 

105 

.330 

24 

95 

12 

31 

.326 

109 

443 

62 

142 

.320 

100 

403 

90 

127 

.315 

30 

105 

20 

33 

.314 

88 

358 

50 

112 

.313 

75 

250 

49 

78 

.312 

38 

128 

20 

40 

.312 

103 

434 

79 

135 

.311 

18 

58 

13 

18 

.310 

72 

291 

54 

90 

.309 

89 

355 

55 

109 

.307 

56 

193 

31 

59 

.306 

107 

430 

67 

131 

.305 

107 

438 

75 

133 

.304 

38 

143 

25 

43 

.301 

107 

433 

103 

130 

.300 

109 

433 

1 70 

130 

.300 

107 

411 

58 

123 

.300 

15 

47 

5 

14 

.298 

73 

302 

52 

89 

.295 

65 

264 

31 

78 

.295 

101 1 

393 

62 

115 

.293 

106 i 

418 

84 

121 

.289 

109 

444 

47 

128 

.288 

110 

448 

79 

128 

.286 

100 

447 

90 

128 

.286 

106 

423 

82 

120 

.284 

107 

441 

54 

125 

.283 

65 

268 

39 

74 

.282 

54 

190 

30 

53 

.279 

91 

331 

67 

92 

.278 

81 

299 

45 

83 

.278 

107 

450 

93 

122 

.274 

106 

406 

72 

111 

.273 

32 

106 

15 

29 

.273 

34 

118 

15 

32 

.271 

1 108 

416 

56 

112 

.269 

1 93 

368 

62 

99 

.269 

30 

105 

20 

28 

.267 

105 

391 

85 

104 

.266 

1 97 

418 

1 83 | 111 

1 .265 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTING — Continued, 


Name of Club. 

i 

B 

"S 

n 

m 

a 

2 

5 

i 

a 

0) 

O 

u 


0 

◄ 

a 

n 

£ 

Woodruff, Norwich-New London 

95 

49 

109 

358 

205 

428 

59 



Fitzpatrick, Waterbury 



Fltzmaurice, New Haven 



. 263 

Wilson, New London 




Brown, New London. 

38 

102 

47 




.260 

Matthews, Waterbury 

372 



.260 

Gallagher. Norwich 





Dorsey, Norwich 





.258 

Berry, Bristol 





.257 

McLean, Derby 





.257 

Luchla, New Haven 





. 257 

Ferry, Meriden 





.256 

Bernard, New Haven-Derbv . . . 

103 

99 




.254 

Murphy, New London-Waterburv . 

367 

0<7 

43 


.253 

Tucker, New London 



A’Heasy, Bridgeport 

35 




.253 

McCormick, Waterbury.. . 

101 

106 




.248 

Larkin, Meriden 





Pfeninger, Bristol 

57 

38 



1UO 


Waller, Waterbury 





Hickey, Meriden 





.243 

Henry, New London 

106 

34 




.243 

Murphy, New Haven 





Ashe, New Haven 






Ivers, Bridgeport 

28 





Kuhn, New Haven-New London 

87 

355 

52 



Corcoran, Bridgeport 



Delaney, Bridgeport 

107 


KO 

46 

.239 

Reisllng, Bristol 

72 

OOJ7 

OM 


88 

.238 

Kennedy, Bristol 

106 

4AQ 


60 

.237 

Courtney, Waterbury 

85 

303 

uU 

96 

71 

.235 

.234 

O’Rourke, Waterbury 

32 

45 

108 

ou 

1 Q 

71 
1 OK 

Moran, Derby 

165 

Id 
1 K 


. 231 

Eddy, Bristol 

59 

914. 

! ID 

QO 

38 

.230 

Reeves, Derby 

18 

61 


49 

.229 

Linehan, Meriden 

24 

09 


14 

.229 

.228 

Manneis, Norwich 

39 

*J At 

1 7 

21 

Noyes, Meriden-New London 

45 

25 

loo 

364 

oo 

X i 
25 

Q 

31 

QT 

.227 

.225 

Nolan, Derby 

Ol 

on 

Klernan, Waterbury-Derby 

84 

90 

44 

0<7 

339 

329 

1 (IQ 

o 

ZU 

TA 

.225 

Cusick, New London-Brldgeport. . . . 

•to 

67 

i D 

70 

.224 

Kane, New London 

1 A 

1 O 

.222 

Stanhope, New London 

42 

lUo 

' 345 

ID 

A 

36 

OO 

.221 

Volundorf, New Haven-Meriden 

42 

15 

133 

55 

17 

oZ 

oo 

.221 

Buckley, Meriden 

1 Q 


.218 

Francis, Bristol 

103 

401 

lo 

AT 

12 

. 214 

Speisman, New Haven-New London 

92 

17 

270 

A9 

Dl 

23 

*7 

85 

.212 
Ol 1 

Thompson, Norwich 

U 1 

.Zll 

Castro, Norwich-New London 

49 

Da 

389 

132 

1 

22 

11 

13 

QO 

.210 

Oat 

Deering, New Haven 

33 

23 

19 

oil 

09 

. ZUi 

Somers, Norwich-New London 

88 

DQ 

o 

1 Q 

.207 

.205 

.205 

Doherty, Norwich 

57 

1 9 

lo 

Hodge, Meriden 

30 

DO 

1 n9 


14 

Clement, Bristol 

25 

JvO 

UQ 

7 

in 

21 

.204 

.203 

Curran, Norwich 

35 

057 

lift 

on 

18 

Bunyan, New London 1 

30 

llo 

107 


24 

91 

.202 

Mlran, Derby-Waterbury 

20 

42 

34 

16 

45 

75 

153 

116 

55 

155 

g 

Z± 
1 K 


Duff, Derby-Norwich 

17 

ID 

90 

200 
1 OO 

McCullough, Bridgeport 

8 

7 

14 

Z«7 

21 

• loU 
1 fti 

Hanlfln, Meriden-New Haven 

Tucker, Derby 

8 

22 

• lol 

.155 

♦ 142 
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*_ new England League Jlwragei 

Following are the official averages of the New England League, as 
compiled by Secretary J. 0. Morse: 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING. 


Name and Club. 

S 

1 

el 

m 

OQ 

a 

jj 

a 

h 


o 

< 

« 

« 

<£ 

J. Kelley, Bangor 

43 

49 

191 

187 

51 

50 

74 

75 

.390 

.381 


73 

284 

60 

103 

.363 


43 

181 

30 

64 

.354 


87 

396 

84 

139 

.348 


42 

156 

23 

54 

.343 


48 

217 

43 

75 

.346 


39 

165 

23 

57 

.345 


43 

201 

55 

69 

.343 


99 

363 

80 

123 

.339 

Mertlllf Liuwtn * 

94 

350 

75 

117 

.339 


15 

56 

7 

19 

.339 


31 

142 

36 

48 

.338 


66 

273 

48 

91 

.337 


74 

248 

89 

81 

.327 


85 

348 

94 

112 

.322 


18 

65 

4 

21 

.322 


71 

318 

53 

101 

.318 


91 

451 

89 

141 

.313 


15 

58 

7 

18 

.310 


22 

85 

17 

25 

.306 

Davis, Augusta •••••• . ... ■ 

89 

368 

75 

112 1 

.306 

Spooner, Bangor-Havernm 

40 

164 

24 

50 

.305 


91 | 

381 ! 

69 

116 

.304 


28 

97 

23 

29 

.299 


29 

124 

19 

70 

.298 

IlDD^ltS) AjcWlolvll • • • • • 

47 

184 

28 

64 

.298 

L. Cross, Augusta-Lowell 

41 

157 

33 

44 

.293 

Rtipp f MflncnGBtor > «••••••••, •••••••••••■•• 

42 

181 

26 

53 

.293 

K03S, AUgUBLo-Lir W lo tun 

24 

58 

9 

17 

.293 

MCljriniey, xittveruiii 

66 

274 

52 

80 

.292 

Murphy, Haverhill - 

23 

106 

19 

31 

.292 

MJi^^^Vfnnl'hfMftpr-Haverhili 

89 

336 

52 

98 

.292 

Shincel, MancnesLer-naveiuiii. 

88 

307 

49 

90 

.291 


87 

341 

55 

97 

.285 

Burrlll, Lewiston 

91 

381 

69 

116 

.284 


44 

190 

43 

54 

.284 


36 

191 

36 

54 

.283 


44 

170 

29 

48 

.282 

Seville, Lowell . 

36 

156 

33 

44 

.282 

PAni»/\T7 A mrnatn-Nnflhllfl 

30 

122 

14 

34 

.279 

Conroy, AUgUDla'liuouua 

87 

367 

60 

102 

.278 

nunutuiuij, uoli ua 

Vono HfflDrhPfltpr 

85 

379 

68 

105 

.277 

V^faite Haverhill • • •••••••« 

. 16 

51 

5 

14 

.274 

McLaughlin, Lowell 

89 

338 

50 

92 

.272 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTING — Continued. 


Name and Club. 

Games. 

"5 

n 

< 

• 

a 

0 

CJ 

5 

s 

$ 

* It 

tt 

a 

Cu 

Nevers, Lewiston 

66 

263 

44 

71 

.270 

Allard, Lowell 

41 

161 

37 

43 

.267 

P. Regan, Lowell-Portland 

85 

334 

73 

89 

.266 

Boardman, Lewiston 

85 

398 

56 

105 

.263 

Nelson, Bangor 

38 

156 

13 

41 

.263 

Kane, Lewiston 

54 

162 

24 

52 

.259 

Cameron, Portland 

90 

358 

64 

92 

.257 

Pollard, Bangor-Haverhlll 

49 

199 

31 

51 

.256: 

McCloud, Manchester 

16 

51 

5 

13 

.255- 

Connors, Lowell 

78 

380 

64 

97 

.255 

W . Driscoll, Bangor 

30 

126 

19 

32 

.254 

Herwig, Manchester 

78 

356 

53 

90 

.253 

Cassidy, Haverhill-Lowell 

86 

368 

56 

91 

.247 

Jope, Banger-Lewiston 

87 

325 

37 

82 

.245 

Voltz, Manchester 

19 

62 

8 

15 

.242 

Sheets, Manchester 

81 

331 

59 

79 

.239 

Dorsey, Haverhill 

28 

109 

16 

26 

.239 

Whiting, Manchester 

68 

241 

32 

57 

.236 

Kearney, Nashua 

86 

354 

64 

87 

.234 

Moran, Augusta 

32 

137 

12 

32 

.234 

Smith, Nashua 

30 

117 

14 

27 

.231 

Blackman, Lowell 

60 

236 

41 

54 

.228 

Girard, Nashua 

36 

141 

12 

32 

.227 

Allen, Augusta-Nashua 

20 

84 

16 

19 

.226 

Glldea, Lowell-Haverhlll-Nashua 

27 

98 

19 

22 

.224 

O’Neil, Nashua 

89 

340 

48 

76 

.223 

Long, Portland 

51 

189 

31 

42 

.222 

Kerins, Haverhill-Manchester 

25 

90 

9 

20 

.222 

Gokey, Nashua 

27 

94 

10 

21 

.220 

Brldgham, Lewiston 

23 

88 

8 

19 

.216 

Lent, Haverhill 

26 

107 

10 

23 

.215 

Clark, Manchester 

79 

271 

42 

58 

.214 

Farrell, Manchester 

25 

85 

6 

18 

.212 

Coveney, Nashua 

69 

236 

36 

51 

.212 

Connolly, Lewiston-Manchester 

71 

285 

32 

60 

.211 

Labelle, Nashua 

23 

86 

9 

18 

.209“ 

Thompson, Nashua 

34 

134 

15 

28 

.209 

Derwin, Haverhill 

77 

300 

35 

63 

.204 

Colnoys, Nashua 

71 

251 

36 

50 

.199 

DeRoehn, Lowell 

27 

81 

12 

16 

.198 

Drlnkwater, Manchester... 

23 

87 

9 

17 

.195 

G. Reagan, Lowell 

34 

139 

19 

27 

.194 

Leighton, Augusta 

22 

89 

12 

27 

.19.1 

Jones, Haverhill 

25 

105 

19 

20 

.191 

Howe, Lewiston 

34 

133 

19 

23 

.173 

Coughlin, Portland 

35 

118 

13 

19 

.161 

Brown, Bangor-Lowell 

25 

83 

8 

12 

.116 

Moore, Nashua 

19 

52 

3 

6 

.115 

Towno. Lowlston 

36 

76 

5 

8 

.105 


XJ 

When the Bangor team disbanded after transfer to Brockton In 
the New England League on July 5, 1901, It had won 24 games and 
lost 16, giving them the percentage figures of .600. When Lynn dis- 
banded the same day it had won but 16 games and lost 25, percen- 
tage .306. 
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INDIVIDUAL FIELDING — Continued. 
SECOND BASEMEN. 
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OUTFIELDERS— Ctniinmtd. 


Name and Club. 

Games. 

Put Outa. 

i 

m 

i 

■4 

Errors. 

1 

% 4 > 

Cu 


21 

21 

8 

2 



81 

179 

$ 

27 

.916’ 


87 

163 

9 

16 

.915 


16 

84 

5 

4 

.Sot 


49 

wrm 

8 

12 

.902 


29 

39 

1 

5 

.880 


86 

146 

14 

20 

.888 


38 

62 

10 

8 

.885 


21 

8fl 

1 

5 

.884 


60 

wtm 


16 

.880* 


80 

48 

4 

8 

.866: 


78 

148 

20 

26 

.866: 


48 

71 

8 

13 

-S&O' 


31 

43 

14 

Bfil 

_85i 


18 

11 

6 

H 



mm 

28 

6 

6 

mt'>A 

Win Haverhill 

83 

40 

2 

7 



91 

156 

11 

31 

1 .843- 


25 

22 

5 

7 

.794 


20 

16 

6 

6 

1 .785 


37 

36 

3 

12 

.765 

Bevifle, Lowell 

25 

32 

2 

13 

.724 


U 


From a very interesting letter 

Base Bail in Sandwich sent us from Honolulu last October 
_ . by Mr. W. H. Babbitt, of The von- 

ISlandS Hamm Young Company of Hono- 

lulu, we are enabled to lay before 
the readers of the Guide some very interesting statistics showing now our 
American national game is flourishing in our new American territory. Base 
ball, in fact, has been a favorable field game with the students of the Oahu 
College and the Kamehameha School of the Islands. In fact, since 1897, 
there has been a regular annual series of matches for championship honors 
between the clubs of the Honolulu Base Ball League, and also of the Inter- 
scholastic League, composed of the above named college and school. In the 
former's pennant race tne Honolulu club carried off the honors in 1901, the 
Stars being second, the Artillery team third, the Maile Ilimas fourth and the 
Police nine fifth, the wielders of the clubs occupying the “ last ditch," as we 
call the tail-end position in a race. Here is the record of the series as sent 
us by Mr. Babbitt : 

LEAGUE SEASON, 1901. 


Teams. Won. Lost. P.C. 

Honolulu A. C. . 4 0 1.000 

Stars 8 1 .750 

Artillery 1 8 .250 


Teams. Won. Lost. P.C- 
Maile Ilimas.... 1 3 .250 

Police 1 8 .250 


The senes of season's games between the Oahu College and the Kameha- 
meha School nines in 1901 comprised five games, of which the Kamehamehn 
nine won three and the Oahu nine won two. 
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California Coague Averages 


Following are the official averages of the California League players 
for the season of 1901: 


CLtTB BATTING. 




At Bat. 

Base Hits. 

Per Cent. 


i 

H 

|gg 

11 




CLUB FIELDING. 




Clubs. 

Put Outs. 

an 

an 

”2 

an 

< 

e 

2 

is 

s . 

a 

& 

u 

D-t 


n 

M 

■ 

.932 

.941 

.936 

.928 


Pr rvrTfri 


iNdi^iBual Batting. 



O 

◄ 

a . 

ca 

58 

w 

55 

£ 


46 

190' 

55 

63 

6 

14 

.331 

.317 

.310 

.309 

.304 

.298 

.295 

.292 

.283 

.281 

.276 

.274 

.271 

Wilson ' 

73 

296 

46 

94 

3 

11 


36 

132 

20 

41 

2 

0 


150‘ 

572 

82 

177 

8 

0 

24 

0 


22 

69 

3 

21 


138 

152 

567 

92 

169 

14 

21 

Pabst 

561 

86 

166 

16 

25 

Do vie 

128 

524 

67 

153 

6 

27 

Alt rock . 

19 

60 

6 

17 

1 

1 

Krug 

159 

160 

643 

88 

98 

181 

7 

20 

Hilderbrnnd 

1 629 

174 

23 

31 

Nordyke 

156 

501 

103 

162 

12 

23 

Hall 

41 

129 

16 

35 

5 

3 

Streib 

146 

561 

65 

152 

4 

25 

.270 

Hemphill 

51 

190 

1 23 

51 

3 

9 

.268 
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INDIVIDUAL BATTI N Q — Continued . 


Name. 

«0 

o 

a 

a 

o 

At Bat. 

a 

S3 

tf 

2 

s 

i 

9 

« 

Sacrifice Hits 

Stolen Bases. 

+2 

a 

$ 

u 

5 

eu 

Kitam 

49 

163 

35 

43 

7 

10 

.203 

Reitz 

100 

373 

56 

98 

20 

17 

.262 

Atherton 

64 

243 

36 

63 

4 

4 

.259 

Schwartz 

103 

626 

88 

162 

20 

39 

.258, 

Lehman 

130 

420 

59 

108 

19 

24 

.257 

C. Reilly 

145 

508 

62 

131 

15 

17 

.257 

Holland 

29 

110 

17 

28 

3 

2 

.254 

Hotter 

49 

171 

25 

42 

4 

10 

.245 

Stanley 

130 

459 

53 

112 

27 

19 

.244 

Eagan 

114 

435 

64 

106 

7 

14 

.243 

Hutchinson 

108 

385 

64 

92 

14 

16 

..238 

Strickletc 

67 

293 

45 

70 

7 

10 

.238 

Shay 

68 

232 

35 

55 

4 

24 

.237 

Devereaux 

152 

571 

97 

135 

14 

53 

.236 

Drennan 

124 

466 

60 

110 

7 

39 

.230 

McLaughlin 

152 

583 

83 

138 

20 

64 

.230 

Davis 

46 

168 

20 

39 

5 

8 

.232 

Dunlevy 

141 

633 

75 

123 

10 

34 

.230 

Sheehan 

132 

603 

64 

130 

24 

24 

.230 

Schmidt 

37 

107 

8 

24 

4 

3 

.224 

Evans 

38 

94 

7 

21 

4 

1 

.223 

Hansen 

53 

170 

18 

38 

4 

2 

.223 

Moskiman 

115 

384 

33 

85 

6 

9 

.221 

Francks 

131 

162 

63 

102 

20 

36 

.220 

McNeely 

24 

73 

9 

16 

2 

0 

.219 

Sullivan 

29 

105 

12 

23 

2 

2 

.219 

Kelly 

127 

451 

47 

97 

25 

22 

.215 

McGucken 

96 

381 

34 

82 

T1 

9 

.215 

Brockhoff 

107 

469 

63 

87 

3 

20 

.212 

Spies 

154 

506 

64 

110 

13 

31 

.212 

Arellanes 

120 

447 

55 

94 

2 

21 

.210 

Rowman 

108 

381 

29 

79 

10 

19 

.207 

Hanlon 

95 

358 

50 

73 

7 

27 

.203 

Mohler 

58 

212 

84 

43 

11 

28 

.202 

Hartwell 

38 

114 

10 

23 

3 

0 

.201 

Graham 

99 

326 

24 

65 

12 

13 

.199 

Babbitt 

122 

389 

47 

76 

18 

23 

.195 

Decker 

13 

41 

2 

8 

0 

0 

.195 

Held 

30 

93 

13 

18 

2 

2 

.193 

J. Reilly 

158 

579 

56 

108 

8 

16 

. .186 

Jones 

60 

196 

8 

36 

6 

5 

.183 

Carter 

10 

23 

3 

4 

1 

0 

.174 

Croll 

91 

286 

33 

49 

4 

6 

.171 

Moore 

68 

234 

20 

40 

3 

5 

.170 

Ashenbach 

19 

67 

10 

11 

2 

2 

.164 

Iborg 

67 

211 

17 

32 

5 

8 

.151 

Whalen 

66 

213 

18 

30 

6 

1 

.140 

Briseno 

21 

73 

5 

10 

1 

2 

.137 

Hodson 

41 

116 

5 

15 

2 

1 

.129 

McCarthy 

12 

40 

1 

5 

0 

2 

.125 

Hale 

40 

125 

3 

15 

1 

0 

.120 

Johnson 

36 

99 

7 

11 

4 

2 

.111 

McPartlin 

14 

39 

4 

3 

2 

0 

.077 

Thomas | 

13 

42 

3 

2 

0 

2 

.047 
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FIRST BASEMEN. 



SHORTSTOPS. 



Error*. LgES-g* Jpuaed Ball*. 
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THIRD BASEMEN. 


Name. 

t/5 

V 

E 

9 

O 

(A 

3 

o 

3 

PU 

M 

*3 

■ 

< 

■ 

E 

2 

E 

w 

a 

3 

<£ 

C. Reilly 

145 

199 

352 

52 

.915 

J. Reilly 

156 1 

204 

351 

60 

.902 

Babbitt 

44 | 

50 

83 

16 1 

.892 

Sheehan 

147 

191 

306 

60 

.892 

Dnnlevy - 

22 

33 

43 

12 | 

.863 

Eagan - 

34 

37 

79 

19 

.859 

Moove 

66 

64 

166 

41 

.848 


FIELDERS. 



36 

69 

10 

2 

.975 


22 

124 

36 

2 

1 

.974 

.968 


253 

27 

9 


103 

225 

18 

9 

.964 


42 

67 

10 

3 

.962 

Held 

26 

48 

1 

2 

.960 

Streib 

72 

131 

13 

6 

.960 


101 

290 

26 

15 

.954 


160 

299 

21 

16 

.952 


51 

95 

4 

5 

.951 


85 

138 

9 

8 

.948 

<3 roll 

79 

143 

13 

9 

.945 

Hotter 

33 

54 

7 

4 

.938 

Schwartz 

52 

62 

8 

5 

.933 

Householder 

138 

302 

34 

25 

.930 

Dunlevy 

111 

201 

21 

18 

.925 

Nordyke 

136 

226 

21 

21 

.921 

Moskiman 

56 

75 

9 

8 

.914 

Babbitt 

20 

36 

6 

4 

.913 

Strlcklett 

29 

46 

5 

5 

.910 

Dougherty 

45 

64 

8 

8 

.900 

Brockhoff 

84 

116 

18 

16 

.893 

Holland 

29 

49 

8 

11 

.833 



PITCHERS’ RECORDS. 


Name. 

s 

o 

p£ 

CD 

a 

OS 

a 

Games Lost. 

Percentage of 
Victories. 

Batting Ave. of 
Opponents. 

Fielding Ave. 

Hits per Game. 

R. R. E. per 
Game. 

Base on Balls 
per Game. 

Struck Outs per 
Game. 

Wild Pitches. 

Batsmen Hit. 

McPartlin 

10 

1 

.909 

.862 

.862 

7.0 

0.9 

2.5 

2.4 

1 

4 

Krug 

Doyle 

8 

2 

.800 

.231 

.963 

7.8 

3.0 

3.9 

3.5 

5 

5 

20 

12 

.625 

.237 

.961 

7.7 

2.3 

3.4 

3.2 

7 

10 

Whalen 

36 

23 

.610 

.216 

.924 

7.1 

2.1 

3.7 

2.5 

9 

30 

Iberg 

37 

27 

.578 

.236 

.962 

7.8 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

4 

24 

Moskiman .... 

29 

22 

.568 

.233 

.960 

7.5 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

3 

15 

Hale 

19 

15 

.558 

.227 

.942 

7.3 

1 .9 

2.4 

4.0 

10 

17 

Strlcklett 

27 

22 

.551 

.231 

.927 

7.4 

2.2 

3.0 

3.6 

9 

30 

Jones 

29 

24 

.547 

.224 

.925 

7.5 

1.8 

2.3 

3.4 

16 

16 

Evans 

12 

11 

.521 

.238 

.910 

7.9 

2.7 

2.7 

3.1 

4 

4 

McNeely 

10 

11 

.476 

.227 

.978 

7.1 

1.9 

1.5 

1.8 

1 

13 

Babbitt 

9 

11 

.450 

.241 

.935 

8.1 

2.3 

4.0 

2.7 

4 

11 

Hartwell 

13 

18 

.419 

.208 

.880 

8.8 

1.5 

3.3 

4.2 

18 

37 

Hodson 

13 

23 

.361 

.245 

.949 

7.8 

2.3 

2.4 

2.1 

3 

9 

Johnson 

Schmidt 

6 

5 

15 

14 

.285 

.263 

.250 

.255 

.915 

.946 

7.6 

7.9 

3.2 

2.8 

3.1 

3.5 

2.1 

2.3 

4 

4 

12 

26 
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jg, College Base Ball iy 

It maybe truly Mid that oar national game find* In thg ootifege 
and school arena its beat home In the country. In fact, college and 
school players comprise nearly all of the legitimate class of base b*w 
players now left to ns. The growth of base ball in favor with the 
faculties of onr great universities has increased of late years to such 
an extent that the game now has no rival as the model Held sport 
alike for college students and for those of the academies and poblie 
schools. It is a game that requires no time taken from hours dele- 
gated to study in order to devote them to exhaustive physical train- 
ing, such as is required in track athletics, rowing and other athletic 
sports, while in its economy of time, and its wide field for healthy 
and exciting recreative exercise, it surpasses all field sports in vogue 
for young men and boys. 

In regard to the question of professionalism in base ball it has to 
be remembered that to that class of the fraternity is due the credit 
of bringing the game up to a point of excellence in playing It 
which never would have been reached under the sole regime of the 
amateur class, simply from the fact that the amateurs never have 
liad, nor are likely to have, the time and facilities at command for 


liad, nor are likely to have, the time and facilities at command for 
special training purposes that the profeMlonal class have. This it 


is that prevents the college clubs from attaining success in contests 
with first-class professional teams. In fact, the general class of 
both college and school teams are at best but “picked nines,’* and 


such find it impossible to cope successfully with professional teams 
noted for their skill in what is technically known as “team work,** 
in which strategic skill in playing the points of the game is brought 
into play with the most telling effect. NevertheleM the permanency 
of the game, as a national field sport, depends entirely upon the 
amateur class, as the professional clubs — as experience has shown 
of late years— do not always follow the wise policy of catering solely 
for the reputable class of their patrons. 

One would naturally suppose that the colleges would form a national 
college base ball association to govern the college players in the 
matter of playing rules and regulations, and to make up schedulesi 
for championship campaigns. Strange to say, however, that not 
only are college clubs without any governing representative na- 
tional association, but they bow in humble submission to the dictate* 
of the National League of Professional Clubs in the matter of their 
playing rules, and even when they do happen to change them for their 
own use they seldom or ever improve on the professional rules. Thla 
is a strange anomalv, but it is true. 


It may be truthfully Mid that 
The College Season Of the college season each year in. 

ipAi the base ball arena is marked bv 

1 1 a series of “go-as-you-please* 

championship contests, which, as a rule, are of no more account 
than were the nominal championships of the old amateur days. 
One thing goes down to the credit of the college base ball year of* 
1901, and that is that more college club nines took the field last season* 
than ever before recorded; especially was this the case in toe* 
South and West. Here in the East we, of course, had the “Big- 
Three” of the universities of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton in the* 
field, and there were the clubs of the New England Intercollegiate* 
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Association engaged In a tri-college aeries of championship ganm: 
bnt as a general rale the rations collen clnb teams simplj played 
a series of practice exhibition fames with each other and with pro- 
fessional teams occasionally, “the gate'* being a factor in most of 
the games. 


rj 


A copy of the 1 ‘Harvard Crim- 
son” — the University's ably 
edited Journal — reached ns last 
December, in which we found the 

of the games played between Harvard and Yale during the 

past five years, from which we made np the following interesting 
summary: 


Base Ball at Harvard In 
1901 


A FIVE YEARS SERIES OF HARVARD vs. YALE. 


Date. 

Contesting 

Clubs. 

Where 

Played. 

Pitchers. 

Score. 



ESHPS 

Peirce 

iwiwn 

7-6 

“ 89 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

New Haven 

Peirce 


10-8 

1898— June 28 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

Cambridge. 

Hayes 


0-4 

“ 06 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

New Haven 

Hayes 

.. Greenway 

0-7 

July 2 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

New York.. 

Fit* 

...Greenway 

1-8 

1809 — June 22 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

Cambridge. 

Fits 

. . Robertson 

0-9 

“ 27 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

New Haven 

Fits.. 

...Robertson 

4-8 

July 1 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

New York.. 

Morse 

...Robertson 

18-10 

imam, mi 


Cambridge. 

Kernan.... 

.. Robertson 

6-16 

“ 26 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

New Haven 

Stillman... 

...Robertson 

8-0 

“ 80 

Harvard vs. Yale. 

New York.. 

Stillman... 


6-8 


Harvard vs. Yale. 


Clarkson. . , 

. . . Robertson 

7-8 

“ 85 

Harvard vs. Yale. 


Clarkson.., 

. . . Robertson 

8-0 


Total runs — Harvard, 67 ; Yale, 68. Games won— H arvard , 0 ; Yale, 4. 
Series won — Harvard, 4 ; Yale, 1. 


The pitchers* records were as follows : 



HARVARD. 



YALE. 



Pitcher. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

Cent. 

Pitcher. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Per 

Cent. 

Clarkson... 

.... 2 

0 

1.000 

Green way.. 

... 8 

0 

1000 

Stillman. . . 

.... 8 

0 

1.000 

Robertson.. 

... 8 

6 

.286 

Peirce 

.... 8 

0 

1.000 

Feary 

Fincke 

... 0 

1 

.000 

Morse 


0 

1.000 

... 0 

1 

.OJO 

Fits 

.... 1 

2 

.667 

Garvan 

... 0 

1 

.000 

Kernan.... 

0 

1 

.000 






In the same paper we found a well-written commentary on the 
base ball methods which prevailed at Harvard during the self-same 
five-year period well worthy of record in the “Guide.” The article 
is from the pen of Dr. E. H. Nichols, the most successful base ball 
“coach” the University has had for many years past. Mr. W. T. 
Reid, Jr., in writing of Dr. Nichols, said: 

“Entering directly into our base ball life two years ago, when he 
was first appointed bead coach, and when lie had been through the 
year previous as an associate coach, and therefore had the situation 
well in hand, he set to work to place our base ball interests on a 
firm and self-renewing foundation. He realised that every team 
cannot win, and no coach or team can be blamed for losing if the 
best was made out of the material at hand. The question was how 
to secure the best continually. How beat to direct matters so that 
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Harvard should always play her “beat” 00 the held. The first prin- 
ciple adhered to In accomplishing this end was that of teaching every 
candidate for the University nine all those things about base ball 
which any player can do whether he is of exceptional or moderate 
ability, and then adding to this whatever else in tb* way of “extras’* 
seemed possible. That is, the teams have been trained thoroughly 
in the arts of sliding, batting, throwing, base running, etc. Having 
gained such a foundation. Dr. Nichols l>uilt his team up with drill, 
thus making the men familiar with the every-day routine plays, and 
added finally whatever extras in the way of base ball skill he had 
time for. 

“What is more, there have been records kept the past few seasons 
which the coaches and captains hereafter can read at their leisure 
— thus affording a basis upon which to work.” 

But the most Interesting feature of the “Crimson’s” pages is Dr. 
Nichols’ own excellent review of Harvard’s past five years in base 
ball. In this ably written article the Doctor says: 

“Harvard’s record in the base ball games with Tale during the 
past five years has been extremely satisfactory to Harvard men. 
Harvard won four of the five series of gsmes, and has nine games 
to her credit against four games for Yale. This result is especially 
gratifying since It can fairly be said to have destroyed the prestige 
in base ball which Yale won by a series of consecutive victories 
after '85. The steps which mark Harvard’s advance In the develop- 
ment of ball teams may be of Interest. 

“In the early eighties Harvard was In a transitional stage In regard 
to the management of base ball and other athletic teams. The College 
had grown rapidly, the recently Introduced elective system had weak- 
ened class spirit, and methods which had been satisfactory In the 
development of teams while the College was small had begun to prove 
ineffective in a large and rapidly growing university. Yale saw the 
advantage of systematic graduate coaching long before Harvard did, 
and in my opinion, to that chiefly was due her success in sports during 
the eighties. At that time at Harvard, In base ball at least, the 
captain was the only person responsible for the arrangement .of 
schedules, the method of developing the team, the training and selec- 
tion of the men, and the plan or campaign In the actual contests. 
In fact, at one period no graduate was asked or even allowed to aid 
in the development of the nine. If suggestions were offered they 
were received with chilling Indifference or open contempt, and the 
men who offered them were considered extremely officious. 

“Consequently an undergraduate captain with one, or, at the most, 
three years’ experience In intercollegiate base ball, was pitted 
against the accumulated experience of the best men at Yale, some 
of whom had had many times the experience of our captains, and 
the result usually was disastrous for us, unless, as happened In ’85, 
a captain of unusual sagacity and executive ability appeared. 

“Gradually the value of graduate experience was appreciated at 
Harvard. At first men who had been successful players were invited 
to assist as head coaches. This was an improvement, but had the 
disadvantage of putting the development of all positions upon one 
man, whose experience had been confined to one or two positions. 
During the past five years a system gradually has been developed 
which promises to produce not only men prepared to take up the 
duties of head coach, but also well-trained men to assist In the de- 
velopment and training of men for special positions. 

“In recent years, too, the value of team play has been more and 
more appreciated. In base ball, perhaps more than In any other 
college sport, one or two men can carry along a team of undeveloped 
and really inefficient players, but, In the long run, that college which 
has the best developed team will win the greatest number or 

^"value of careful drill in the details of the game also la 
more appreciated now than formerly. We hear much said about spirit 
and courage In competition. In fact, the man who has been taught 
the details of his game thoroughly and is confident, that, no 
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btd a time he la haring, the other fellow la haring a 
> one, la pretty tore to ahow spirit and courage, 
ter, the aplrlt of a college team more or leas reflects the 
college. Harrard has re-adjasted herself to the change 

K to an enormous university, the undergraduates hare 
sided together, and the final and complete fusion has 
_ht about by our magnificent ‘Union/ No such Harrard 
plrlt has been shown in recent years as was displayed this fall at 
loldlers* Field. I believe that that spirit has come to stay, and that 
It will hare the greatest effect upon our teams In the future. Every 
man can aid in the expression of that spirit, and so add his share 
to the winning spirit of his team. 

“The Athletic Committee has been another great factor In our 
development, not only of ball nines, but of other teams. Harrard 
tiaa had many men on that committee who hare done excellent work, 
but no man ever has done more to put our athletics on the highest 
possible footing than the present head of the committee. His con- 
scientious courage, discretion, fairness, and sagacity hare been of the 
greatest value In our development. 

"The appointment of a competent trainer to bring men into con- 
tests in perfect physical condition has not been tne least of the 
factors which enabled us to turn out winning nines. 

"For the future we must perfect our system of coaching so as to 
give our nines the accumulated experience of our best men; maintain 
the high standard of team play; appreciate the value of detail in 
the development of our teams; send our men Into the games in 
first-class physical condition; keep our college spirit; and, finally, 
support the men of the committee which has done so much to re- 
move obstacles from our development in athletics. 

"If we do all of these things we are certain to win the majority 
of our games." 

Here is a chapter of advice and suggestion that other universities In 
the land could profit by and utilise to the advantage of their base ball 
flubs. 


TJ 

The Came, of *?' 35 ? SL *£*.! 32 ? 3 

44 THo Biff. Three ” 1901 was the series of games for 

•* the eastern universities 7 nominal 

•championships, which comprised the university nines of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton. The time was when the "Big Three" — as 
they are technically called — used to have their tri-university cham- 
pionship games; but last season Harvard wouldn’t play In Princeton’s 
yard, and so Yale was left to fight both on each other’s grounds, 
and though the Yales managed to win one game out of three with 
Princeton, they sustained two consecutive defeats with Harvard. 

XJ 


Yale vs. Prlnoeton 


The first game of the Univer- 
sity series of 1901 between 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
nines took place at New Haven 
on June 1st, the contestants being the nines of Yale and Princeton. 
It will be remembered that In the first game between Yale and 
Princeton in 1900, played at Princeton, Yale had the victory well 
In band up to the close of the eighth inning, the score then standing 
at 8 to 0 in Yale’s favor, Robertson and Hillebrand being the 
pitchers. In the ninth inning, however, Yale went to pieces, 
by loose fielding let Princeton score 5 runs and the game. In tbs 
season of 1901 a similar condition of things prevailed, only t hl> 
nme it was the Princeton nine which went to pieces and allowed 
i° « * C i>S 6 . ruI ? 8 ] n ninth inning, the figures standing at 
8 to 3 in Princeton s favor at the end pf the eighth inning. The 
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final result was the success of Tale by 9 to 8 In runs; 9 to 9 in base 
hits; 6 to 9 in fielding errors; 6 to 3 in “battery” errors; and 
1 to 4 in stolen bases. Garran pitched for Yale np to the end of the- 
sixth inning, when Robertson went in to pitch, and saved the game.. 


Guernsey, 3b . 
Waddell, 2b. . 
Sharpe, lb. ... 
Cook, cf. If .. 
O’Rourke, s. s. 
Hirsch, c. ... 
Robertson, If, p 
Garran, p. ... 
Bliason. cf . 


Total 9 10 27 


... 1 1 1 
...100 
... 0 0 10 
...223 
...331 
...015 
...122 
...0 0 0 
...104 


* Winning ran made with 

Yale 

Princeton 


PRINCETON. 

A. E. R. H. 0. . 

0 0 Steinwender, 2b. .. 2 1 4 

6 2 Cosgrove, s. s 2 2 2 

0 1 Meier, lb 1 1 8 

0 1 Hillebrand, cf, p... 0 1 5 

4 1 Brown, If 1 0 1 

0 0 Pearson, rf 1 1 0 

0 0 Hatchings, 3b 0 2 2 

2 0 Green, c. 0 1 4 

0 0 Underhill, p 1 0 0 

Davis, cf 0 0 0 


I Total 8 9*26 

two men out. 

0 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 

0 1 2 3 01 1 0 


Summary. — Two-base hit, Robertson. Stolen bases, Cook, Hille- 
brand, Pearson, Hutchings. First base on balls, off Underbill, 2; 
off Garvan, 5. Hit by pitched ball, Brown. Struck out, by Under- 
hill, 2; by Garvan, 4. wild pitch, Underhill. Time, 2 hours and 25 
minutes. Umpire, Mr. Burns. 

u 

The return match between the 
v.u Princeton and Yale nines took 

Princeton VS. Tale place at Princeton on June 8th, 
on which occasion the home nine 
won by a score of 15 to 5 in runs; 17 to 5 in base hits; 5 to 4 in 
fielding errors; 1 to 8 in “battery” errors, and 0 to 8 in stolen bases. 
The Prlncetons opened the game with 4 to 0, and at the end of the 
sixth inning the score stood at 11 to 3 in their favor. Yale tried a 
rally In their ninth inning, but it only yielded a couple of runs, leav- 
ing their total at just one-third of that of their opponents. Sharpe 
pitched the last three innings for Yale, Robertson retiring in the fifth 
Inning. Underbill’s pitching was very effective. The following is 
the score; 

PRINCETON. YALE. 

R. H. 0. A. E. R. H. O. A. E. 

Steinwender, 2b. . . 1 2 4 2 0 Guernsey, 3b 1 1 1 3 0 , 

Cosgrove, rf 8 2 0 0 0 Waddell, 2b. * 0 0 8 3 0 

Meier, s. s 8 1 8 8 2 Sharpe, p. A lb. .. 0 0 8 1 0 

Hillebrand, cf. ... 2 2 0 1 2 Cook, If 2 2 8 0 0 

Brown, If. 2 2 4 0 0 O’Rourke, s. s 1 0 1 2 $ 

Pearson, lb 1 2 11 0 1 Winslow, 2b 1 0 1 0 1 


Hutchings, 3b. 

Green, c 

Underhill, p. 


Totals 15 17 27 13 5 

Yale 

Princeton 


Guernsey, 3b 1 

Waddell, 2b.* 0 

Sharpe, p. A lb... 0 

Cook, \f 2 

O’Rourke, s. s 1 

Winslow, 2b 1 

Bliason, cf 0 

Hirsch, c 0 

Robertson, p. A lb. 0 


R. H. O. A. 
1113 


Totals 5 5 24 10 4, 

..00002 1 00 2 — 5 
..40021404 ..—15 


Summary. — Stolen bases, Pearson, Cook (2), Winslow. First base op 
errors, Princeton, 4; Yale, 3. Two-base hits, Cosgrove, Guernsey. 
Home runs, Cosgrove, Hillebrand. Double plays, Waddell and Sharpe 
(2). First base on balls, off Underhill, 1; off Sharpe, 1. Hit by 
pitched ball, by Sharpe. Struck out, by Robertson, 2; by Sharpe, 3; by 
Underhill, 4. Wild pitch, Robertson. Time of game, 2 hours. Urn* 
pire, Burp?. Attendance^ 7,000. ‘ 
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Of course, as each nine had now won a fame, a third contest on 
a neutral field had to be played, and the Polo Grounds at New York 
was the place selected as the scene of the third encounter. 

xs 

The test game of the series be* 
d»In#ia*an vaIa tween the Princeton and Yale 

rrinoeton V8. TRIG nines took place on June 15th at 

the Polo Grounds before a smaller 
crowd than was expected, rain threatening to fall all the forenoon. 
The game opened very promisingly for a close contest, neither side 
being able to score until the fifth Inning. Underhill and Cook were 
the , opposing pitchers, and both were effective and were well sup- 
ported in a majority of the innings. Robertson, the regular Yale 
pitcher, covered left field In this game. In the fifth Inning, after 
Yale had drawn their fifth blank, a badly judged fly ball from 
Hutchings’ bat gave him a life. By sharp running on a short hit. 
Green got his base, and Hutchings went to second. On a balk, all 
three bases were filled, the college rules giving the batsman a base 
on a balk. Then the next two batsmen made fungo hits In the air 
and retired on catches. Meier, however, hit safely to right field, and 
two of the runners ran home, the other being left, as Waddell was 
thrown out. This left the score at 2 to 0 at the end of the fifth, 
with the Princetons confident of winning. The end of the eigth left 
the totals at 5 to 0 in their favor, and when the Yales went in~ for 
their last inning their stock was below par. Now, however, came a 
Yale rally to recover the lost ground, and the result was a very lively 
and exciting finish. The first Yale batsman was caught out on a 
foul fly. Then young O’Rourke — the son of the veteran president of 
the Bridgeport club — waited for a good ball and got his base on four 
wide ones. Winslow then hit a hard one to Hutchings and the bats- 
man was sacrificed, O’Rourke getting to second. Here were two out 
and the first run for Yale yet to be scored. Ellason now came to the 
rescue with a safe tap, earning his base and sepdlng O’Rourke to 
second. Then came Hirsh with a safe two-bagger to left field which 
sent O’Rourke and Ellason home. Robertson was then given his base 
on balls, and now it was that the Princeton crowd began to look 
serious. Before another run could be scored, however, a fine catch 
of a liner by Meier ended the Inning and the game. 

YALE. PRINCETON. 

R. H. O. A. E. R. H. O. A. E. 

Guernsey, 3b 0 0 1 0 0 Stein wender, 2b... 0 1 4 1 O 

Waddell, 2b 0 1 7 3 0 Cosgrove, rf 1 1 1 0 O 

Sharpe, lb 0 0 5 0 0 Meier, s. s 0 2 1 4 3 

Cook, p 0 0 0 3 0 Hillebrand, cf 0 0 5 1 O 

O’Rourke, s. s 1 0 1 3 1 Brown, If 1 2 3 1 0 

Winslow, rf 0 0 4 0 1 Pearson, lb 1 0 8 0 1 

Ellason, rf 1 3 0 0 0 Hutchings, 3b 1 1 1 4 1 

Hlrsch, c 0 2 5 0 1 Green, e. . . 1 1 3 2 O 

Robertson, If . .... 0 0 0 0 1 Underhill, p 0 2 1 0 1 

Totals 2 0*23 9 4 Totals 5 10 27 13 0 

•Steinwender out, hit by batted ball. 


Yale 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2— 2 

Princeton 0 0 0 0 2 2 1 0 . . — 5 


Summary. — First base on errors, Yale, 4; Princeton, 2. Left on 
bases, Yale* 9; Princeton, 6. First base on balls, off Underhill, 4. 
Struck out, by Cook, 3; by Underhill, 2. Stolen bases, Meier, Brown, 
(2). Double plays, Hutchings, Steinwender and Pearson; Brown and 
Pearson. Balk, Cook. Umpire, Betts. Time, 2 hours and 30 minutes. 
Attendance, 3,500. 
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With Tale “knocked out In three rounds’* the “Tigers” were ready 
for Harvard blood, bat the Cambridge youths declined to meet the 
Prlncetonians In 1901, and so an attractive series of games were lost 
to the cranks In consequence. There were still a series of games left 
to be played out, and these were the two Harvard vs. Tale games. 


Harvard vs. Yale 


The first of the two contests 
between the Crimson and the 
Blue of Harvard and Tale took 
place at Soldiers’ Field (Cam- 
bridge) on June 20th, on which occasion a gathering numbering 9,000 
people were packed together on the home field to. witness the first game 
of the season between the old-time rival nines of the two universities. 
The scene on the occasion was attractive in the extreme. The perfect 
weather conditions and the cheers, the songs, and the music of two 
brass bands gave the contestants every Incentive to play their best. 
The Harvard graduates and undergraduates assembled In the yard and 
marched to Soldiers’ Field in two divisions, each with Its brass band. 
Back of third base there was a small knot of Tale men, and they 
did their best In the way of singing and yelling to offset the impres- 
sion of the loud Crimson songs and cheers. 

Toung Clarkson — brother of the veteran Boston pitcher — was in the 
“box” for Harvard, while Cook officiated for Tale. After Clarkson 
had retired Tale for a blank, the home vets made a base on balls, a 
fielding error and two bits sent in three runs for Harvard, and with 
this start victory for Harvard looked promising. In the next four 
innings the fight was close, each side getting a single run only. In 
the sixth inning, however, the Harvards by three telling hits off Cook 
added three runs to their score, and now victory seemed to be assured. 
But Tale rallied in their eighth Inning, and made things lively for 
awhile; but the game finally ended with the score at 7 to 2 In favor 
of Harvard, the score In full being as follows: 


TALE 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Guernsey, 3b 

Waddell, 2b 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4 

4 

0 

Sharpe, lb 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

Cook, p 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

O’Rourke, s. s 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Winslow, rf 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Ellason, cf 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hlrsch, c 

0 

0 11 

1 

0 ! 

Robertson, If 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Totals 

1 

6 24 12 

4 1 


HARVARD. 



R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

B. 

Wendell, If. ... 

.. 1 

3 

2 

2 

0 

Clark, 3b 

.. 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Reid, c 

.. 1 

0 10 

1 

0 

Frants, lb 

.. 1 

2 13 

0 

0 

Stillman, cf. . . 

.. 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Devens, rf 

.. 0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Flncke, 2b 

.. 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Coolldge, s. s.. 

.. 1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Clarkson, p. . . 

.. 1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Totals 

.. 7 10 27 13 

~2 


Tale 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 2 0—3 

Harvard 3 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 ..— 7 


Summary. — Stolen bases, Reid, Devens. Sacrifice hit, Coolldge. First 
base on balls, off Cook, 1; off Clarkson, 1. Struck out, by Clarkson, 7; 
by Cook, 7. Passed balls, Hlrsch. Umpire, Snyder. Time, 2 hours and 
25 minutes. 


tr 


Harvard vs. Yale 


The return match of the series 
between Tale and Harvard took 

E lace on the Tale field at New 
[aven on June 25, on which occa- 
sion about 6,000 spectators were present, the majority of whom were In 
the hope of seeing Tale get square with their rivals for their defeat at 
Cambridge the week before. This time Robertson was In the “box” for 
Yale and It was not his fault that victory once more perched on the 
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Harvard banner. Bat hit pitching opponent (Clarkson) bad a great 
deal to do with balking Yale of a desired victory, as the score shows, 
for he limited the Yale batsmen to a single hit, and Harrard only 
got six off Robertson. It was, therefore, a pitcher’s game, and as 
Clarkson had the best support given him, he won out without difficulty. 


HARVARD. 

R. H. O. A. E. 

Wendell, If 1 1 0 0 0 

Clark, 3b 1 0 0 1 0 

Reid, c 1 1 11 0 0 

Frants, lb 0 1 9 0 0 

Stillman, cf 0 1 1 0 0 

Devena, rf 0 1 1 0 0 

Flncke, 2b 0 0 1 3 0 

Coolldge, 8.8 0 1 2 1 0 

Clarkson, p 0 0 1 1 0 


Totals 3 6*26 6 0 

•Barnwell out, foul strike. 


YALE. 

R. H. O. A. R. 

Guernsey, 3b 0 1 2 0 O 

Barnwell, cf 0 0 2 0 1 

Winslow, cf 0 0 0 6 O 

Waddell, 2b 0 0 1 4 9 

Sharpe, lb 9 9 12 0 9 

Cook, If 9 9 4 0 9 

Hlrsch, c 9 0 9 9 9 

O’Rourke, s. s... 0 9 0 5 2 

Ward, rf 9 9 9 9 9 

Robertson, p 0 9 0 2 1 

Totals 9 1 27 11 4 


Harvard ..... 1 0 9 9 2 9 9 9 0 — 3 

Yale 9 0 0 9 9 9 9 9 9—9 


Summary. — Earned run, Harvard. Stolen bases, Wendell, Frants. 
Double play, Clarkson, Coolidge and Frantz. First base on balls, off 
Clarkson, 4 (Guernsey, O’Rourke, Ward, Robertson); off Robertson, 2 
(Stillman, Wendell). Struck out, by Clarkson, 11 (Barnwell 3, Rob- 
ertson 2, Sharpe 2, Ward, O’Rourke, Hlrsch, Guernsey): by Robert- 
son, 5 (Clark 2, Stillman, Reid, Clarkson). Passed balls, Reid, Hirsch^ 
Time or game, 2 hours and 25 minutes. Umpire, Mr. Snyder. Attend- 
ance, 6,000. 


The summary of the series of games is appended : 



The percentage record is as follows : 

Harvard. Princeton. Yale. Won. Per cent. 


Harvard 0 2 2 1.000 

Princeton 0 2 2 .007 

YaJ*,,,, _0 1 J .800 

DffeW. "0 1 1 


V 

The most complete college club 
statistics sent in to us this year were 
The Princeton Report! those of the Princeton club. 

Here is the games record .by which 
it will be seen that the Princeton 
team not only won the senes from Yale by two games to one, but only lost two 
games out of twenty-two played with college opponents, the list of victories 
including two with PrPW*! University, two with Georgetown, two with 
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Jlnivefife 6( Virginia, two with Manhattan College, and one each with the 
tunes of Ctiffceil, Lehigh, Carlisle Indians. Holy Cross, Tufts, Lafayette, 
.Rutgers aha LhWfenceville. Their two defeats were by Yale and Cornell. 
They whipped in€ League professional team at Philadelphia, and the 
Montreal prolessioriila at Chester, Pa. 



THE PRINCETON CLUB PITCHING AVERAGES. 

Stolen Sacrifice 

Players. (Games. Runs. Bases. Hits. Batting Fielding. 


'Hamilton.-. ...... 4 6 0 0 .444 1.000 

TDavis 18 11 * 0 .411 .800 

Hillebrand 20 88 18 0 .870 .028 

.Muir.... 22 42 18 1 .861 .060 

IBrown 28 84 18 2 .861 .075 

Cosgrove 20 80 8 2 .888 .800 

Steinwender... 10 81 9 2 .824 .046 

Hutchings 21 16 11 2 .821 .010 

X.angdon 6 .7 2 0 .815 .807 

Stevens 0 7 0 0 .300 .844 

Pearson 10 17 5 1 .288 .060 

Green 18 11 7 4 *268 .088 

.Underhill 16 16 1 1 .204 .870 


V 


The Harvard Univerffty fifee had 
a very successful season m 1061, in- 
Th© Harvard Record. asmuch as out of twenty gum* dur- 

ing the spring campaign, they lost 
but two, one was with the Wultaftie 
College nine, and the other with that of Brown University. They defeated 
Brown once. They took the University of Pennsylvania team into samp 
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twice, and they whitewashed Bowdoin, Trinity, Cornell and Colby by double 
figure scores, and Lafayette and Yale by single figures. Dartmouth gave 
them a good fight in one game, the University of Michigan and that of 
Brown, but with the rest it was comparatively easy work with two such 
effective pitchers in the box as Clarkson and Stillman. 


THE HARVARD RECORD 









1 — Boyle, 2 — Gudgel ; 3 — Fields; 4 — Show; 5— Darby ; 0— Millette, 
Capt.; 7 — French ; 8— Clevenger ; 9 — Miller ; 10— Davidson, Mgr.; 11 — 
Thornton ; 12 — Sutphin. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY BASE BALL TEAM. 


1 — Varco; 2— Alien ; 3— Barnard, Mgr.; 4— Jordan ; 5— Leach ; 6 — Harr 
meall ; 7— Metcalf; 8 — Cameron; 9 — Freeman, Capt.; 10 — Plymot ; 11- 
Hurley ; 12 — Solem. Photo by Oftsah, 

^UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA BASE BALL TEAM. 
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1 -Akins; 2— l'auver, Coach ; 3 — Tompkins; 4— Holter; 5 Jones, Mgr. 
0 — Robinson; 7 — Jones; 8— Woodworth ; 9— Morgan ; 10 — Hotchkiss; 11- 
Shepler ; 12— Peirce; 13 — Randall; 14— -Lightner. 

OBERL1N COLLEGE BASE BALL TEAM. 

Digitized by G00gk 





! — Phelan ; 2 — Gardner; 3 — Braly ; 4 — McKeown ; 5 — Overall ; I 
Hunter, Capt.; 7— Smith ; 8— Hamlin ; 9— Adams. Photo by Wila 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BASE BALL TEAM. 



1 — Bonee, Trainer ; 2— Scanlon; 8 — Smith, Coach; 4 — Donohue ; 5— 
Mitchell; 6— Dempsey; 7— O’Brien; 8— Hartman; 9— Swetnam; 10— 
McKenna, Capt.; 11 — Horan; 12 — Heide ; 13— Keane; 14- Ewald, 


FORDHAM COLLEGE BASE BALL TEAM. 


, y Google 



1 — Huter ; 2— Pater; 3 — Klimper; 4— Schoen ; 5— Myers ; (» — 
Buchart ; 7 Kirchner ; 8 — Minke,Capt.; 9 — Hart ; 10 — Wong Leong. 
ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE (DAYTON. ().) BASE BALL TEAM. 
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1 — Mullen ; 2— Atwater 3— Mallard ; 4 Estes ; 5 — Frambach ; 6 — Emrich; 
7 — Vaughn; 8— Paul, Mgr. ; 9— Lehmer, Capt.; 10 — Bruce; 11— Clark; 
12 — Collbran. Photo by Krueger . 

COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES BASE BALL TEAM. 
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I — S. Wharton ; 2— W. Wharton ; 3— Clapp; 4— Voorhees; 5 -Thomas 
6— Haines ; 7— Stewart; 8— Blaunt. Coach ; 9 — McLain; 10— Noble 

II— Cadwalader ; 12— Gowan ; 13— Hume. 

POMONA COLLEGE BASE BALL TEAM. 







1 — Schueler ; 2— Fitzgerald ; 3— Hill ; 4— Walsh ; 5 — Ferdinand ; 6— Slattery, 
Capt.; 7 — Curtan ; 8 — Wade, Mgr.; 9 — Shea; 10— Hoffman; 11 — Calnan ; 
12— Higgins ; 13— Hanick ; 14 — Ryan ; 15 — Coffey. 

ST. MARY’S COLLEGE (KANSAS) BASE BALL TEAM. 





1— Daly ; 2-Graber; 3-Moore ; 4-Russell ; 5— Spillard ; 6— White ; 
7 Mercer, Capt.; 8 — Cook ; 9 — Finnegan ; 10 — Morrison. 

ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE (CHICAGO) BASE BALL TRAM. 
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1 — McGuigan, Dir.; 2 — Decker ; 3 — Ross ; 4 — Voorhies ; 5— Spinosa ; 

6 — Amey ; 7— Flagler ; 8— Jett, Capt.; 9 — Spavin ; 10 — Lutz ; 11 — Zim- 
merman ; 12— Elliott, Mgr. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BASE BALL TEAM, PORTO RICO. 
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HARVARD FIELDING AVERAGES. 


Players. 

Put Outs. 

Assists. 

Errors. 

Per Cent. 

Wendell, Jr 


0 

0 

1.000 

Frantz 


16 

4 

.976 

Reid 

192 

27 

7 

.969 

Clarkson 


19 

1 

.966 

Clark 


18 

4 

.981 

Stillman 


28 

8 

.928 

Fincke 


16 

2 

.918 

Devens 


2 

2 

.909 

Coolidge 


81 

12 

.828 

Putnam 

8 

0 

0 

1.000 

George 

Murphy 

5 

2 

0 

1.000 


15 

1 

.968 

Kernan 


4 

8 

.916 


The Yale team had a mixed up 
sort of campaign in 1901; that it. 
The Yale Record they played against professional 

teams as well as college nines, the 
Baltimore team defeating them 10 
to 8; the Philadelphia Athletics 4 to 8, while they defeated the New York 
Giants, with Mathewson in the box, by 5 to 4, and the Bridgeport team by 
7 to 5, thus coming out even with the professionals, but with Princeton and 
Harvard they only won one out of five games. Three straight victories 
from the Browns, however, were offsets. The closest fight they had was 
with Georgetown in their drawn ten-innings game of 1 to 1. They shut out 
Wesleyan and also Brown. Their highest score, 29 to 5, was made against 
the Manhattan College nine. They won 17 games, lost 8 and drew one. 
Here is the record: 


Date. Contesting Clubs, ^^piayed 


IKi 


Philad'phia | Robertson 


t. Manhattan C. New Haven Robertson. 

(.Georgetown.. Washington Patten 

1 . Bald (Pro.).. Baldmore.. Sharpe 

. VirginiaU Vy Charlott Ve Patten 

i. Georgetown- - Waihinortnn Pnnlf 


». Athl’tic (Pro.) 
s. Wesleyan, 
s. Amherst. 
b. Brown. . 
i.B’dgep’t(Pro.) 
b. Crescent A. C. 
b. Exeter, 
s. Andover 
b. Brown.. 



s. Lafayette 
i. Mich’nUniv’y 

1 . Brown 

b. Orange A. C. 
1 . Princeton .... 
». Williams .... 
1 . Princeton.... 

1 . Carlisle 

b. Princeton.... 

b. Harvard 

1 . Harvard. ... 


Robertson 


Robertson 


Andover. 


Providence . 


New Haven Robertson 


Providence . Garvan 



Underhill 
. ..LeRoy 


...LeKoy 

Underhill 

Clarkson 

Clarkson 
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The Georgetown 
College Record 


The Georgetown team of 1901 
failed to eoual the club’s college , 
record of 1900 by fire victories, as 
they won only 10 college games last 

f ear, while theyear before they won 
each year. They got the best of 
Yale at Georgetown by 8 to 1, ancT drew the second game by 1 to 1, after a 
ten innings fight; then they whipped Cornell by 7 to 5; the University of 
Pennsylvania, however, got the Vest of them by 8 to 4; Brown beat them 
S to 0, and they succumbed to Princeton by 0 to 2. They played five 
professional teams, having an easy task in defeating the Norfolk team by 
10 to 8 and 91 to 7; but the Washington professionals shut them out in one 

S ame and won by 8 to 1; in another, the American League team of Phila- 
elphia beat them 18 to 6. Altogether they won 18 games and lost 7, 
drawing 1. They blanked the Naval Cadets, the University of Virginia, 
the University of Maryland; the Maryland Agricultural nine and the picked 
nine of Washington. Here is their games record: 


Date. 



Ev 






S’**' 


sff 




K 


■Ti 




sf, 




|v. 


iff 




Iff 


















Iff 






Contesting Clubs. 


Where Played. 


Score. 


Georgetown vs. Md. Agr. College. 
Georgetown vs. Norfolk League. . 
Georgetown vs. Norfolk League. . 

Georgetown vs. Layfayette 

Georgetown vs. Gallaudet 

Georgetown vs. Yale 

Georgetown vs. Princeton 

Georgetown vs. Yale 

Georgetown vs. Pennsylvania 

Georgetown vs. U. S. N. Cadets. . 
Georgetown vs. Phila. Athletics.. . 

Georgetown vs. Cornell 

Georgetown vs. Wash. League. . . . 
Georgetown vs. Wash. League. . . . 

Georgetown vs. Virginia 

Georgetown vs. Maryland Univ.. . 

Georgetown vs. Virginia 

Georgetown vs. Md. Agr. College. 
Georgetown vs. Johns Hopkins. . . 

Georgetown vs. Princeton 

Georgetown vs. Dickinson 

Georgetown vs. All Washington.. . 

Georgetown vs. Holy Cross. 

Georgetown vs. Phillips Andover. 

Georgetown vs. Brown 

Georgetown vs. Fordham... 

Georgetown vs. Pennsylvania. . . . . 


Georgetown 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Annapolis 

Philadelphia 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Charlottesville 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Princeton 

Georgetown 

Georgetown 

Worcester 

Andover 

Providence 

Fordham 

Philadelphia 


9-8 

10-8 

21-7 

17- 8 
12-5 

8-1 

2-8 

1-1 

6-2 

6-0 

6-18 

7-6 

1-8 

0-9 

18- 0 


15-0 

21-9 

6-7 

5- 8 
10-0 

6 - 0 
10-6 

0-2 

10-1 

4-8 


XJ 


University of Michigan 
Record 


The team played 21 games in 1901, 
of which they won 18 and lost 8. 
getting a percentage of victories of 
.618 — very good figures considering 
that they had the Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell and University of Chicago nines opposed to them. They won 
three out of four games with the Chicagos, made a close fight with the 
Harvard and Brown University men, and came off even with Cornell. Here 
is the well-made-out table by scorer 5. W. Utley. 
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Date. 


Contesting Clubs. 


| Where 

Played. 


Pitchers. 


April 


May 


June 


Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Michigan 


vs. Illinois., 
vs. Purdue, 
vs. Chicago, 
vs. Beloit . . 

vs. Wis 

vs. N’westn 
vs. Beloit 
vs. Minn, 
vs. Illinois., 
vs. Chicago.! 
vs. Cornell., 
vs. Syracuse 
vs. Yale.... 
vs. Brown., 
vs. Harvard] 
vs. Illinois., 
vs. Wis. .... 
vs. Chicago, 
vs. Cornell, 
vs. Chicago.! 


Champaign. 
Lafayette . . 
Chicago.. . . 

Beloit 

Madison ... 
Evanston. . . 

| Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 

Ithaca. 

Syracuse. .. , 
NeW'Havenl 
Providence. 
Cambridge. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
Ann Arbor. 
Chicago. ... 


Utley Faulkenberg 

| Sawyer, Borelli ..Bronson 
Utley Smith, Calhoun 

Borelli Reedal 

Utley. .Tillotson, Johnson 

Utley Adkins 

Utley Freeman 

Utley Faulkenberg 

Utley Smith 

Utley Chase 

Borelli, Utley Moore 

Fisher Cook 

U tley . . . Leland, Washburn 

Utley Clarkson 

Utley Lundgren 

Utley. . .Reedal, Mathews 

Utley Smith 

Webber, Utley Chase 

Utley Smith 


9-8 

7-8 

6- 7 
4-18 

0-6 

7- 6 
6-1 
6-1 

7- 6 
10-6 
6-13 

4-8 

8-13 

8- 9 
4-6 
4-8 

10- 3 
6-8 

11- 9 
6-8 


tr 


New England Trl- 

Collegiate Association given below wens sent us by Secre- 
tary W. H. Swift, Jr. The records 

of the clubs and players are as follows : 


College 

Amherst 

Williams. 

Wesleyan «... 


Amherst. Williams. Wesleyan. 

8 8 

1 8 

8 1 .. 


Won. 

6 

4 

8 


Per cent. 
.636 
.600 
.875 


The games record of the season as sent us by Mr. Swift is appended : 


Date. 

Contesting 

Clubs. 

Where 

Played. 

Pitchers. 

1 

a 

pm 

Score. 

April 37 
May 1 
“ 4 

“ 83 

“ 86 
“ 80 
June 1 
“ 8 
“ 16 
33 
“ 34 

M 37 

Williams vs. Wesleyan. 
Amherst vs. Williams. . 
Wesleyan vs. Amherst . 
Williams vs. Wesleyan. 
Amherst vs. Wesleyan. . 
Amherst vs. Williams.. 
Wesleyan vs. Williams. 
Wesleyan vs. Amherst. . 
Williams vs. Amherst.. 
Williams vs. Wesleyan. 
Amherst vs. Williams.. 
Amherst vs. Wesleyan.. 

Middletown 
Amherst.... 
Middletown 
Middletown 
Amherst. . . . 
Wil’mst’wn 
Wil’mst’wn 
Amherst.... 
Wil’mst’wn 
Wil’mst’wn 
Amherst. . . . 
Middletown 

Bent Lufkin 

Dunleavy Bent 

German .... Rushmore 

Bent German 

Rushmore. . . .German 

Kane Terrell 

German Bent 

German..* Kane 

Terrell Kane 

Bent German 

Kane. Terrell 

Rushmore. . . .German 


7- 8 
10-0 
4-8 

3- 1 

8- 4 
8-3 

8- 7 
1-0 
7-6 

4- 8 

9- 0 
11-6 
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BATTING. 

| FIELDING. 

College. 

3 

9 

g 

S. H. 

S. B. 

a 

V 

O 

h 

£ 

College. 

Total 

Chances. 

11 

Amherst 

65 

40 

29 

10 

2 

2 


B 

A 1 

1 

.906 

.906 

.802 

WS||ianft 1Ttt _ T _ T 


Wesleyan 



PLAYERS’ AVERAGES. 


Name and College. 

Games. 

Runs. 

S. H. 

S. B. 

Per Cent. 

Shay, Amherst 

8 

12 

0 

7 

.343 

Chase, Amherst 

7 

8 

1 

9 

.308 

Rushmore, Amherst 

5 

4 

0 

2 

.307 

Burrell, Williams 

8 

10 

1 

2 

.303 

Favour, Amherst 

8 

7 

0 

4 

.291 

Terrell, Wesleyan 

8 

9 

0 

8 

.290 

Turrell, Williams 

3 

3 

0 

0 

.273 

Field, Amherst 

6 

7 

0 

0 

.260 

Bartlett, Amherst 

2 

2 

1 

0 

.250 

Bent, Williams 

8 

7 

0 

2 

.241 

Street, Williams 

8 

7 

0 

11 

.240 

Bauman, Amherst 

6 

5 

0 

7 

.238 

Sturgis, Amherst 

8 

7 

1 

1 

.226 

Lydecker, Williams 

8 

7 

0 

2 

.226 

Doughty, Williams 

5 

4 

0 

2 

.222 

Stevens, Wesleyan 

8 

6 

0 

2 

.222 

King, Amherst 

8 

7 

2 

1 

.212 

Clark, Wesleyan 

7 

5 

1 

1 

.200 

Anderson, Wesleyan 

8 


0 

3 

.194 

Jeffrey, Williams 

Durfee, Williams 

8 

6 

0 

4 

.162 

8 

4 

0 

1 

.153 

Inglis, Wesleyan,.. 

8 

5 

0 

4 

.152 

Hawley, Amherst 

8 

4 

3 

4 

.148 

McDonnell, Wesleyan 

.8 

4 

0 

4 

.143 

Leggett, Williams 

7 

3 

0 

2 . 

.125 

Raymond, Wesleyan 

7 

3 

0 

1 

.111 

Garman, Wesleyan 

8 

3 

0 

3 

.090 

Couch, Amherst 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

Kane, Amherst 

5 

0 

2 

0 

.000 

Jayne, Williams 

4 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

Lawrence, Williams 

6 

0 

0 

3 

.000 

Bailey, Wesleyan 

8 

0 

1 

1 

.090 

Heffernan, Williams 

2 

0 

1 

1 

.000 


XJ 

On May 23, 1901, the final game of the class series between the 
Juniors and Freshmen of Harvard took place at Cambridge, and the 
result was a victory for the Junior nine by 14 to 9, thus winning the 
class championship for 1901. • 
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PITCHERS’ RECORDS. 


Name and College. 

« 

V 

I 

O 

Hit 

Batsman . 

a 

o M 

in 

n 

M 

l! 

CO 

Per Cent. 

Garman, Wesleyan 

Bent, Williams 


H 

17 

84 

.900 


Kfl 

26 

89 

.989 

Kane, Amherst 


IS 

12 

26 

.824 

Turrell, Williams 


mb 

11 

10 

.800 

Rush more, Amherst 


n 

12 

22 

.672 


FIRST BASEMEN. 


Name and College. 

Games. 

si 

a 

V 

O 

u 

£ 

Favour, Amherst 


77 


Jeffrey, Williams 

H 

94 

.926 

Clark, Wesleyan 

B 

86 

.919 


SECOND BASEMEN. 



Lawrence, Williams 
Doughty, Williams 
Hawley, Amherst 
Bailey, Wesleyan 


CENTER FIELDERS. 


Shay, Amherst 

Leggett, Williams. . . . 
Raymond, Wesleyan. 


RIGHT FIELDERS. 
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CATCHERS. 


Name and College. 

Passed 

Balls. 

j! 

O 

s! 

&< 

King, Amherst. 

n 

88 

.976 

Inglis, Wesleyan 

H 

61 

.961 

Durfee, Williams 

H 

76 

.966 


Brown University 
Record 


v 

The playing of the Brown team 
for the season of 1901 was, without 
doubt, the most consistent since 1897. 
While only one victory was scored 
over the “bijj four.” (Brown, 4; 
HaWard, 8) the games were lost by only small margins, ana the team met 
defeat only once by a small college. In Washburn, Lynch and Leland, 
Brown had as strong a pitching staff as any college team of the season. The 
chief weakness of the team was inopportune hitting, several of the big games 
being lost in this way. The most notable victories were those over Cornell, 
9 to 1; Dartmouth, 1 to 0 and 0 to 0; University of Chicago, 10 to 4; 
University of Michigan. 8 to 9; Georgetown, 9 to 0; and Harvard, 4 to 8. The 
team played twenty-eight games altogether. 


TUFTS COLLEGE RECORD. 


Date. 


Contesting Clubs. 


Where 

Played. 


Pitchers. 


Mar. 99 


Tufts vs. Manhattan . 
Tufts vs. Princeton. . . 


A FrU 


May 


Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 


“ 16 Tufts 


June 


Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 

Tufts 


vs. Holy Cross 
vs. Wesleyan. . 

vs. Exeter 

vs. Williams . . 
vs. Trinity. . . . 

vs. Colby 

vs. Holy Cross 

vs. Exeter 

vs. Syracuse., 
vs. Norwich U 
vs. Vermont... 
vs. Vermont. . . 
vs. Dartmouth. 

vs. Maine 

vs. Willist’n Se 
vs. Amherst. . . 

vs. Bates 

. vs. Maine 

vs. Colby 

vs. Woonsocket 


1 , Clay, Curran .... Philips 

New York.. Walsh, Doyle, Kearns 94-19 

t> • „ . Curran, Clay, Richmond 

Princeton., j Underhill, Vaill 4-98 

Worcester.. Curran Coakley 9-4 

Middletown Perkins.. Garman 9-8 

Exeter Clay Woodsum *18-1 

Tufts Perkins, Bent. . .Lawrence tl7-7 

Hartford.... Clay Goodridge 4-8 

Tufts. Richmond, Cur*n..Saun*rs 6-4 

Tufts Perkins, Curran. .Coakley 9-5 

Tufts Clay Jackson +18-0 

(Tufts. ...... Clay, Perkins . ; . .Costello 9-10 

Norwich . . . Clay Gokey 14-1 

Burlington.. Perkins Taylor 99-0 

Burlington.. Clay F og g 18-6 

Hanover . . . Perkins . . .Varney, Rollins 7-0 

Tufts Clay Webber 15-6 

Easthamp’ n Perkins. ...Clay, Clancy $ 19-10 

| Amherst . . . Curran Dunleavy 6-1 

Lewiston;.. Clay Bucknam 8-0 

(Bangor Perkins Webber 7-5 

Waterville. . Williams.... .. Saunders 8-1 
I Woonsocket Clay... Green, Woodworth 11-10 


*5 innings, f 7 innings. $10 innings. 
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FORDHAM COLLEGE RECORD. 


Contesting Clubs. 



Where 

Played 


Fordham 
Fo 
Fordham 
Worcester 
Fordham 
Fo 
Ea 


McKei 
M’K’a 
McKei 
McKei 
Horan 
McKenna 
McKenna 
Scanlon. 
McKenna 
Horan 
M’Kei 
Horan 
McKe 
Horan 
McKe: 
Foley. 



10-9 
10-9 
0-8 

10- 9 
0-0 
7-4 
6-9 
0-9 

Boutillierl 8-4 

11 - 8 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE RECORD. 


Date. 

Contesting Clubs. 

WhC pUyed. Pitchers. 

Score 




> Dartm’th vs. Harvard 
' Dartm’th vs. Harvard 
Dartm’th vs. Bowdoin 
Dartm’th vs. Bowdoin 
Dartm’th vs. Trinity.. 
Dartm’th vs. Brown. . 

1 Dartm’th vs.Wesley’n 
Dartm’th vs. Amherst 
1 Dartm’th vs. Svracuse 

Cambridge.. 
Cambridge.. 
Hanover.... 
Hanover... . 
Hanover.... 
Hanover.... 
Middletown 
Amherst.,.. 
Hanover.... 1 

1 

§§1 

9 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE RECORD. 


Williams, 7; 
Williams, 7; 
Williams, 0; 
Williams, 5; 
Williams, 17; 
Williams, 8; 
Williams, 6; 


Wesleyan, 8. 
Tnfts, 17. 
Amherst, 10. 
Harvard, 4. 
Middlebury, 7. 
Holy Cross, 4. 
Trinity, 5. 


Williams, 2; 
Williams, 2; 
Williams, 7; 
Williams, 2; 
Williams, 5; 
Williams, 7; 
Williams, 4; 


Wesleyan, 1. 
Amherst, 8. 
Wesleyan, 8. 
Yale, 8. 
Union. 4. 
Amherst, 6. 
Wesleyan, 3. 


April 80 
May 4 
14 11 
11 14 

“ 25 

June 1 
“ 8 
“ 18 
“ 20 


KENYON COLLEGE BASE BALL RECORD. 


Kenyon vs. Otterbein University 

Kenyon vs. Oberlin College 

Kenyon vs. Ohio Wesleyan University 

Kenyon vs. Wooster University 

Kenyon vs. Ohio State University 

Kenyon vs. Case Scientific School ... 

Kenyon vs. Ohio Wesleyan University 

Kenyon vs. Western Reserve University 

Kenyon vs. Ohio State University, Championship game 


XJ 

COLLEQE NOTES 

The Boston League professionals gave the University of Virginia 
nine two hoars of active field exercise at Charlottesville on April 11, 
1901, when they whipped the home team by 23 to 0. 

The Princeton University nine on April 5, 1901, took the professional 
National League team of Philadelphia into camp at the Broad Street 
grounds by the score of 7 to 2, Dunn pitching for the professionals. 

Harvard beat Pennsylvania on May 18, 1901, at Philadelphia, by a 
score of 10 to 3, Hillman and Leavy being the opposing pitchers, and 
defeated them again on June 8 at Cambridge, 11 to 3, with Clarkson 
against Layton in the box. 

The Yale Freshmen team, on April 8, 1901, had the nine of the 
Hopkins Grammar School as opponents, on which occasion Freshman 
Allen’s pitching was so effective that the Hopkins failed to make 
a single safe hit in the game, and were beaten 22 to 0. 

One of the earliest games of the season of 1901 on the college arena 
was the. contest at Bethlehem, Pa., on March 30, in which the Lehigh 
nine whipped the visiting Rutgers nine by 16 to 0. The home team 
did not even let them have one run, so as to give the score a “silver” 
color. 

The Brown University nine had three noteworthy triumphs placed to 
their credit on three successive days of the May campaign; inasmuch 
as on Jane 12th. they defeated the Harvard University nine at Provi- 
dence by 4 to 3; on Jane 13th they won a close game with the Car- 
lisle Indians at Providence by 4 to 2 in a ten-inning contest, and on 
June 14th defeated Columbia University nine at Providence by 5 to 0, 
and then they finished their season on the 19th with a victory over 
the Brown graduates by 3 to 1. 
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The Cornell University nine took the Rochester professional team 
Into camp at Ithaca, N. Y., on March 30th to the tone of 9 to 8, 
Lyon pitching against Webster. 

“Scientific batters are rare, bnt batting can be taught, and any 
player who will conscientiously apply himself can learn Just as hs 
can learn anything else," says an old-time base ball player. 

On October 5th the Princeton Juniors won the class base ball cham- 
pionship of the university for the third consecutive year when they 
defeated the Sophomores by the score of 3 to 0. At night the third- 
year men, beaded by a fife and drum corps, paraded around the cam- 
pus, rejoicing over their victory. 

A singular occurrence marked the meetings of the Phillips-Andover 
nine with the Freshmen teams of Yale and Harvard during the May 
campaign, inasmuch as the Phillips-Andover nine, after whipping the 
Yale Freshmen at Andover by 2 to 0 on May 15, did the same thing 
to the visiting Harvard Freshmen, winning by 2 to 0. 

The noted Pratt Institute of Brooklyn had a base ball team in 1901 
which especially distinguished Itself in the Interscholastic League 
-series of Long Island, inasmuch as the team won the pennant with a 
-clean record of victories. It is worthy of note, too, that the hockey 
team of the Institute, as also the foot ball eleven and the basket ball 
five won the season's championship honors in their respective arenas. 

On November 1, 1901, the members of the 1909 and 1901 base ball 
teams at Harvard, both of which defeated Yale, were recipients of 
gold base balls in the living room of the Union. A. P. Gardner, 86, 
made the presentation. The base balls for the team of 1900 were 
given by graduates, those for the team of '01 by the athletic asso- 
ciation. The two teams were as follows: 1900 — Relr, Stillman, Ken- 

dall, Fincke, Coolidge, Clark, George, Devens, Loughlin and Wendell. 
1901 — Reid, Clarkson, Frantz, Fincke, Coolidge, Clark, Wendell, Still- 
man and Devens. 

\ 

An Interesting battle was fought on the diamond field at Annapolis 
•on May 18 between nines of the Army and Navy, represented by the 
cadets of West Point and Annapolis, in which the Army whipped the 
Navy, but only by a single run. Randenbush and Weaver comprised 
the Navy's battery team, and Graham and Hacket that of the Army. 
The latter had the best of it after the third inning by 3 to 1, but 
in the last inning the Naval nine rallied at the bat and got in two 
runs after the sixth inning had ended with the score at 4 to 1 against 
them, the West Point nine coming in victor by 4 to 3 only. As the 
Army beat the Navy at foot ball in November, the honors of the ath- 
letic season went to West Point. 

The Torrington (Conn.) High School Base Ball Club of Torrington, 
claims, through their club manager, Wm. T. Bernhold, the high school 
championship of Connecticut for 1901. Their games record sent in 
show that they defeated the Waterbury High School twice, by 11 to 
5 and 12 to 0; the Winsted Business College twice, by 6 to 0 and 10 
to 4; the Robbins High School twice, by 11 to 2 and 9 to 4; the New 
Britain High School once, by 16 to 3; and the Gilbert High School by 
‘6 to 0. The only defeat sustained In a school nine match by the Tor- 
rington nine was at the hands of the Gilbert High School nine by 6 
to 3. The defeated team then challenged the victors to play a third 
game, but the latter declined: hence the claim of the Torringtons to 
the title of champions. The Torrington nine of the season was as fol- 
lows: Quin, pitcher; Brlmhle. catcher: Healey, first base: Curtin, 

second base: B. Fussenlch. third base: Friend, shortstop; C. Fussenich, 
left field: Jones, center field; Delano, right field. The game played 
outside of the high school arena was with the Coe Brass Company’s 
team, which ended with the score of 2 to 0 only, In favor of the fac- 
tory nine, Meden pitching against Quin. 
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On Mif 81, 1901, the Ithaca High School nine played their final 
game with the Syracuse High School nine at Ithaca, and after a dose 
contest the Ithacans won by three runs, thereby winning the Inter- 
scholastic championship of their district. 

The annual base ball game between the Freshmen and Sophomores 
at Princeton took place early in October, 1901, and was won by the 
second-year men amid one of the noisiest scenes that has been wit- 
nessed In a long time. The score was 7 to 2. 

One of the best games played by the 8t. John's College nine of 
Fordham, N. Y., in 1901, was that which took place at Syracuse on 
May 23d, when they defeated the Syracuse University nine by 5 to 4 
In a twelve innings game. The locals started off with the score at 
4 to 0 in their favor, but the visitors evened op things in the fifth 
innlns 4 to 4. From then until the twelfth inning the contesting nines 
failed to add a single run to their scores, the eleventh inning ending 
with the total still at 4 to 4. In the twelfth, however, the St. John’s 
boys got in the winning run. McKenna pitched in the latter part of 
the game for the visitors. The base hits were 9 to 4 in favor of the 
New Yorkers, while errors were even. 

"Any man can be improved in batting if shown his weak points in 
a proper way,” said the well-known ex-player, Arthur Irwin, recently 
In the Boston Herald. “Look at men like Kellev, Keeler, McGraw, 
and Jennings, all former members of the great Baltimore team. They 
are all students of the game. They can hit in any direction, and 
can bunt to perfection. They studied the game and the art or bat- 
ting. They saw the necessity of doing away with all superfluous 
motions when at the bat. They practiced morning after morning, 
and actually worked harder in the morning than they did in the 
afternoon. They knew that by doing so they were making them- 
selves more valuable. These men coached each other. They felt free 
to call attention to anything in a comrade that looked like bad form.” 

According to Arthur Irwin, who has had more experience in college 
coaching than any other professional, the college man has a big ad- 
vantage so far as coaching goes. Pennsylvania has a trained pro- 
fessional coach from the middle of January. To show what coach- 
ing will do. Collier, of the University of Pennsylvania team, went to 
Pennsylvania in 1899 from a preparatory school. He played eight 
games in his first year on the ’Varsity and made one nit. Tula 
was without any coaching. Last year he played all season and ran 
his batting average up to .000. Irwin says: “I consider him the 

best college player on the field to-day and faster to first base than any 
man I ever saw play ball. Collier has bad plenty of offers to play pro- 
fessionally, but will not make any decision as to his intentions until 
he graduates. Should he decide to accept a professional engage- 
ment he can get big money.” 

The uncertainty of base ball was strikingly illustrated at the Polo 
Ground, New York, on April 10th, when the Yale nine, fresh from 
their Southern trip, met the professional New York team in the first 
game of the New York season of 1901. The Giants had been practic- 
ing during the morning and a goodly crowd of spectators were gath- 
ered in the afternoon to see them “do up the collegians” with Mathew- 
■on as their pitcher against Sharpe of Yale. The college nine led by 
1 to 0 up to tne third inning, when the professionals went to the front 
ter 8 to 1, and when the eighth inning ended the Giants led by 4 to 1. 
The professionals had Fiske in the box in the first three innings, and 
then Taylor took up the ball for the next three innings, after which 
Mathewson went in and finished the game. When the collegians 
went in to their last inning it looked like a sure victory for the locals, 
but to the great surprise of the Giants the visitors got in five hits 
off Mathewson's pitching, which yielded them four runs, and then they 
retired the professionals for a blank and came in victors by 8 to 4 in 
rone; 7 to 14 on base hits; 8 to 0 in fielding errors; 0 to 2 in battery 
errors, and 2 to 0 in stolen bases. sr 
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Bait Ball Bowraintnt of tfct jrnet^w 

BY A. G. SPALDING. 

From the beginning of time one of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which the human race has had to contend is that of 
government. Every people and every nation have their dis- 
tinctive form of government and there are no two alike, conse- 
quently there is no uniform or standard form of government. 

Considering the difficulty that all the nations of the world 
have experienced in formulating a satisfactory government, and 
all differing, it is not strange that there should be a difference 
of opinion as to the proper and best form of base ball govern- 
ment, which, like that of nations, must be the result of expe- 
rience and natural evolution. 

A national sport of the magnitude of base ball requires a 
special kind of government, and a code of laws for its proper 
management and control, and it should be the aim of those who 
are called upon to legislate for the national game, to make a 
careful study of these questions for the purpose of formulating, 
and keeping the base ball government up to date, and in line 
with the general changes and improved conditions that are 
going on in this and other countries. 

This article is not written for the purpose of outlining in 
detail a perfected ideal form of government for the control of 
base ball, but simply to give in skeleton form a few of the 
writer’s ideas on the subject, with the hope that it may assist 
the legislators of the game in ultimately arriving at some reason- 
ably satisfactory government, with a proper code of laws and 
rules that will tend to elevate and perpetuate the American 
national game of base ball. 

Base ball is distinctively an American sport, and is entirely 
distinct from, and unconnected with cricket, rounders, or any 
other foreign game, except in so far as all ball games belong to 
the same general family. It is American in origin, American 
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in temperament, American in characteristics; its rules under- 
stood and the game played by nearly every American youth 
throughout the country, who could hardly claim to be an 
American boy if he did not understand and play the American 
game of base ball. 

The exact date of the birth of the game is somewhat shrouded 
in mystery, but authorities agree that it was first known by the 
name of Base Ball back in the decade of the '40s, although a 
somewhat similar game was known as Town Ball, and by other 
names long before that. Crude rules of base ball were first 
printed in the ’50s, and the game began to assume some import- 
ance around New York, Philadelphia and New England just 
previous to the breaking out of the Civil War in 1861. The 
soldiers from these sections carried the game into the army, 
where it became a favorite pastime in the camps. At the close 
of the war the returning soldiers carried the game into every 
town and hamlet throughout the United States, and base ball 
sprang up everywhere as if by magic, and has ever since been 
known as the National Game of America. So it will be seen 
that base ball has its patriotic side as well as its sentimental, 
artistic, and attractive side, but unfortunately all of these things 
are apt to be forgotten and engulfed in the modern and more 
engrossing business side. 

This sudden popularity of base ball necessitated some gov- 
erning power to control and direct it, which resulted in the 
organization of the first “National Association of Amateur 
Base Ball Players,” which had a membership of several hun- 
dred clubs located in as many cities throughout the country. 
About all this first association attempted to do was to formulate 
the playing rules, regulate the general customs and inter- 
change of games between the individual clubs (there were no 
sectional leagues or schedule of games in those days), and 
award the national championship. 

This association was by no means perfect, but it answered 
the necessities of its time and made no more mistakes than 
might be expected of any organization that permitted a dele- 
gate to vote several hundred proxies that he had collected for 
the special purpose of carrying through some pet measure. 
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The popularity of the game became so great and the rivalry 
between the clubs so intense, and the demand of the public for 
a higher degree of skill so pronounced, that the evolution from 
amateurism to veiled professionalism, and thence into full 
fledged professionalism, as exemplified in the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings of 1869, was perfectly natural. These changed con- 
ditions, which culminated in 1871, demanded a change in base 
ball government, which resulted in the organization of the 
“ National Association oi Professional Base Ball Players ” in 
March, 1871, with Mr. N. E. Young as Secretary. 

It was expected that this new professional association would 
correct the abuses of the past and check the demoralization 
that had already set in, but the men directing its affairs were 
unequal to the situation and things went from bad to worse, 
and during the five years of its existence, it became so honey- 
combed with intrigue, selfishness and corruption, that profes- 
sional base ball was all but ruined. The national champion- 
ship and other important matters were settled by caucus com- 
bine meetings (or as we would say to-day “gumshoe” meet- 
ings). Contract jumping was not unusual, and in fact was en- 
couraged by club officials with a “ pull ” in the councils of the 
association. The gamblers had the game by the throat, open 
betting was permitted everywhere, public base ball pool rooms 
existed in the larger cities and on the ball grounds, and it was 
not an unusual sight to see ball players in uniform buying pools 
on the game in which they were to play; in fact, going into the 
grand stand with a wad of bills and openly betting with spec- 
tators, and frequently with the knowledge, connivance and 
sometimes direction of a club official. The conditions sur- 
rounding professional base ball during this period had become 
intolerable. 

It was to escape from these conditions and if possible create 
new conditions that would tend to raise the standard of pro- 
fessional base ball, and re-establish public confidence and 
support, that the present National League was formally organ- 
ized at Grand Central Hotel, New York, February 2, 1876, 
with ex-Governor Bulkley, of Connecticut, as president, and 
William A. Hulbert as its guiding^hamjL 
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Through the able efforts of the late lamented William A. 
Hulbert, of Chicago (whom the writer had the pleasure of 
assisting) this National League of Professional Base Ball Clubs 
was organized. A new constitution was adopted, through 
which gambling and its demoralizing influences were entirely 
eliminated; clubs that deliberately broke their contractual 
obligations were expelled, and many other objectionable features 
were removed, with the result that a new era dawned upon 
professional base ball. The expulsion of the New York and 
Philadelphia clubs in 1876 for failing to comply with their 
contractual obligations to the League, had a salutary effect in 
causing the clubs and everybody connected with the game to 
respect the laws of the National League. The expulsion of 
Hall, Craver, Devlin and Nichols for deliberately selling games 
in 1877, has put an end to dishonorable practices of this 
character. The expulsion by the League in 1881 of ten 
prominent players for confirmed dissipation and general insubor- 
dination, has, in a very great measure, tended to raise the 
moral standard of the players. In fact, under the guidance of 
Mr. Hulbert, nearly all the objectionable features that had 
previously crept into the game were entirely eliminated. Mr. 
Hulbert's motto in handling base ball affairs was to “Stand for 
principle and do only that which the best interests of the game 
demand, regardless of consequences or temporary advantages." 
These high motives were the underlying cause that led to the 
success of the National League during his very able adminis- 
tration, and that of his successor, Mr. A. G. Mills, and also 
during the early days of the administration of Mr. N. E. 
Young. 

The Brotherhood war of 1890 was caused by the efforts of a 
coterie of business men who desired to break into the game and 
exploit it for individual gain, assisted by the star players of 
that period, who for selfish purposes hoped to not only mate- 
rially increase their salaries, but also to divide with the pro- 
moters a large portion of the expected profits. This rebellion 
of 1890 cost both sides, in round numbers, $500,000, but ended 
in a complete victory for the National League; This Brother- 
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hood war was a severe blow to the game, but the old National 
League, which has been the governing body of base ball since 
its organization in 1876, went to work with a determination to 
rehabilitate the game into popular favor, and accomplished a 
marked degree of success in that direction. 

Through an unwise change in the constitution of the National 
League, as a result of the compromise between the National 
League and American Association, as set forth in the In- 
dianapolis Agreement of 1891, the hands of the National League 
were ti$d in such a way that it was practically impossible to 
continue the work on the original lines. 

The National Agreement was abrogated in August, 1901, 
and with the National Agreement abrogated, a faction of the 
League that had advanced a certain business plan in the ad- 
ministration of League base ball, became very strenuous in 
their advocacy of a scheme which was as bitterly opposed by 
another faction of the League, and it was at this time that the 
latter faction began searching for someone of experience, 
judgment and ability to lead their forces along lines they 
earnestly believed to be in the best interests of the game, and 
it so happened, without the knowledge, direction or consent 
of A. G. Spalding, his name was placed in nomination soon 
after the assemblage of the League, December 10, 1901. 

The history of these three base ball associations, covering a 
period of forty-five years, shows the absolute necessity of any 
governing body that would perpetuate its existence and legislate 
for any great length of time for the best interests of base ball, 
must continue to fight and stand for principle, and not allow 
selfish interests to get control of their organization. 

All these recent happenings have created new conditions for 
the base ball legislators to contend with, and this brings the 
writer to suggesting some crude ideas that he now has on the 
subject. The following plank in the platform which he 
announced in accepting the presidency of the National League 
has a bearing on this question : 

“To establish a central governing body in which all profes- 
sional base ball interests shall be properly represented ; this 
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body to be clothed with ample power to carry into effect these 
and other objects that tend to maintain the integrity and 
high standard of the game." 

In the opinion of the writer, the time has passed when the 
National League, its successor, or any single rival association, 
can successfully establish and continue for any length of time, a 
general base ball government on the lines of the old National 
League and National Agreement. The National League, or 
any other league that attempts to do $6, will simply build its 
edifice upon a foundation of sand, for the same spirit that 
prompted the old patriots at Boston in throwing King George's 
tea into Boston Harbor, actuates the numerous base ball men 
of to-day in objecting to taxation without representation. 
With this principle recognized, it would seem that the next 
step necessary would be to amalgamate these different base ball 
interests into one harmonized governmental body, which the 
writer suggests might be done along some such lines as the 
following: 

Let each league*, or each combination of leagues, together 
with the players, have an equal representation on a board that 
might properly be called the Supreme Base Ball Court, this 
court to consist of, say three members, to be selected by each 
league, or each combination of leagues, and by the players in 
some way that could easily be devised, with a chief justice, or 
chairman, who would be the executive head of this court; this 
court to settle all disputes between leagues, between clubs of 
one league and clubs of another, between players andf their 
employers; appoint and have charge of all the umpires; formu- 
late the playing rules and direct and control all matters per- 
taining to the general government of the sport. This court 
could also arrange territorial rights on a fair and proper basis, 
and also the rights, management and discipline of club officials, 
umpires and players, but not attempt to regulate the salary of 
players or the business management of the game further than is 
absolutely necessary to carry out and protect the game itself in 
all its integrity. 

The chief justice, or chairman, of such a court should be 
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clothed with ample power to carry out all its laws, providing, 
of course, for the right of appeal from his decision to the full 
court. 

This court should select a corps of umpires which should be 
under the direct supervision and direction of the chief justice, 
or chairman. A sort of civil service would naturally suggest 
itself in handling the corps of umpires, and the writer believes 
one of the most difficult problems that base ball has had to 
contend with, would, in a great measure, be overcome by such 
a course, for an umpire going on a field in the smallest town or 
largest city, backed by the combined power of organized base 
ball, would command respect from magnate, manager, player 
and the public, and with prope: and prompt punishment to 
those who criticised an umpire's rulings, a more satisfactory 
condition of umpiring would soon be brought about than 
exists to-day under the present system. 

If the writer had not been unexpectedly called upon recently 
to accept the presidency of the National League, which he 
did as a base ball duty, he had in mind some such 
governmental plan as indicated above, and but for the un- 
fortunate factional controversy in the National League it might 
have been brought into successful operation by this time. While 
the writer realizes that in the present condition of public feel- 
ing, on account of the recent base ball controversy that has had 
so many different ramifications, this or any other plan that 
might now be suggested could not be put into operation just at 
this time, yet his long connection with, and downright love for 
base ball, has prompted these few % suggestions, with the positive 
announcement that the writer is not seeking and will not accept 
any office in this supreme base ball court, or any other official 
position in base ball. 

At this time, just at the opening of thje playing season, the 
important business interests of the game will prevent a serious 
and comprehensive discussion of these governmental questions. 
Still, it is to be hoped, before another season shall come round, 
and time given an opportunity to soften the somewhat strained 
personal relations that naturally exist on account of this recent 
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base ball upheaval, that the future legislators of the game and 
the public will give these questions the consideration their im- 
portance deserves, and work out in detail a proper form of 
government under which all interests may be properly protected. 
Then a reunited, harmonious base ball family would be brought 
together in such a way that everybody connected with profes- 
sional base ball could work together for the perpetuation and 
uplifting of our national game. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 

Dec. 14, 1901 — Mr. A.G . Spalding formally notified that he had been unani- 
mously elected President of the League. 

Dec. 16, 1901 — Mr. Spalding served with injunction papers restraining him 
from acting as President of the League. 

i an. 27, 1902— Mr. Spalding's demurrer filed. 

far. 11, 1902 — Demurrer argued before Judge Truax. 

Mar. 29, 1902 — Judge Truax handed down his decision overruling demurrer. 
Apr. 2, 1902 — National League meeting, at which time the following resig- 
nation of Mr. A. G. Spalding was read. 

Point Loma, Cal., March 8 , 1908. 
National Lsagub and American Association of 
Professional Base Ball Clubs. 

Gentlemen : — In accepting the presidency of the National League, to 
which office I was informed last December I had been duly elected, I pro- 
mulgated the following platform as the policy of my administration : 


To promote, foster, elevate and perpetuate the game of base ball, 
the national field sport of America. 

To eliminate all objectionable features that may tend to degrade 
and demoralize the sport. 

To inculcate in the governors of the game, club officials, umpires, 
players, and every one interested in or connected with this national 
sport, a realization of what true sportsmanship is, and to subordinate 
the financial side of the game. 

To cultivate among the players a de«ire for the highest athletic 
development, that they may by their skilfulness, integrity and gen- 
tlemanly deportment, both on and off the field, raise their profession 
to a high plane and add lustre and interest to the national game. 

To establish a central governing body in which all professional 
base ball interests shall be properly represented. This body to be 
clothed with ample power to carry into effect these and other objects 
that tend to maintain the integrity and high standard of the game. 


Conditions have arisen which in my opinion make it impossible at this 
time tocarry out all the principles embodied in the above platform, and as 


insist that it be accepted without delay. 

I wish to emphatically declare that I am prompted in this action solely by 
the belief that prolonging a factional political warfare into the playing 
season would be distasteful to the public, injurious to the National League 
in particular and to professional base ball in general. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) A. G. SPALDING. 
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Cbe Official Playing Rules 4 

Governing the American National Game of Base Ball for 
1002, as adopted by the Joint Playing Rules Congress 
b held at Buffalo, N. Y., February 10 and 11, 1902. i 


For the purpose of formulating a uniform code of Playing 
Rules that would govern the game in the United States and 
throughout the world, it was decided at a conference held at 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 111., January 18, 1902, between 
B. B. Johnson and A. G. Spalding, that the best interests of 
the game demanded a uniform code of playing rules, and it was 
then and there decided to hold a Joint Conference for that pur- 
pose at Buffalo, N. Y., February 10, 1902. 

In order to make this conference or congress truly represen- 
tative and national in character, the following joint invitation 
was extended to Mr. P. T. Powers, President of the National 
Association of Professional Base Ball Leagues, composed of the 
following members : 

The Eastern League, The Indiana-Illinois-Iowa League, 

The Western League, The New England League, 

The Western Association, The Pacific Northwest League, 
The New York League, The Connecticut League, 

The Southern League, The North Carolina League, 

The Texas League, The Pennsylvania League. 


Chicago, III., January 18, 1902. 
Mr. P. T. Powers, President National Association of Profes- 
sional Base Ball Leagues, St. Paul Building, New York City. 
Dear Sir ; — At an informal conference of the undersigned, 
held in Chicago to-day, it was mutually agreed that it is desir- 
able that a Committee on Playing Rules of the American 
League of Professional Base Ball Clubs, a Committee on Play- 
ing Rules of the National Association of Professional Base Ball 
Leagues, and a Committee to be appointed by Mr. A. G. Spald- 
ing, meet at an early date, in joint conference, for the purpose 
of formulating a uniform code of playing rules that will govern 
all professional base ball contests for the year 1902. We are 
making this request in our personal capacities, and if agreeable 
to you, we will name Monday, February 10, 1902, at the 
Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., as the time and place for this 
meeting. 

Awaiting your reply, we are, 

Yours truly, (Signed) A. G. SPALDING, 
(Signed),- B. B. JOHNSON. 
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Pursuant to the above call a Joint Playing Rules Congress 
was held at the Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Monday, Feb- 
ruary io, 1902, the full account of which meeting as promul- 
gated by Assistant Secretary J. H. Farrell, i^as follows : 

Buffalo, N. Y., February 10, 1902. 
Meeting of the Joint Playing Rules Committee of the 
American League of Professional Base Ball Clubs, the National 
Association of Professional Base Ball Leagues, and a Committee 
appointed by Mr. A. G. Spalding, at the Iroquois Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Monday, February 10, 1902. 

Present: 

The American League , represented by 

J. F. Kilfoyl of Cleveland, Ohio, 

Connie Mack of Philadelphia, Pa., 

Frank Dwyer of Detroit, Mich. 

The National Association , represented by 

T. H. Murnane of Boston, Mass., 

M. H. Sexton of Rock Island, 111., 

J. H. Farrell of Auburn, N. Y. 

The A. G. Spalding Committee , represented by 
James A. Hart of Chicago, 111., 

A. J. Reach of Philadelphia, Pa., 

Henry Chadwick of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Hart explained that Mr. A. J. Reach, the third member 
of his committee, was snow-bound and would arrive later. 
The meeting was called to order at 4:15 P. M., by P. T. 
Powers, President of the National Association of Professional 
Base Ball Leagues, to whom the original call for the meeting, 
bearing the signatures of A. G. Spalding and B. B. Johnson, 
was addressed. 

Mr. Powers explained the object of the meeting. He stated 
it was for the purpose of agreeing upon, and adopting uniform 
playing rules for the guidance of all base ball organizations, 
professional and amateur base ball players and the public 
generally. 

By Mr. Hart — That Mr. J. F. Kilfoyl of Cleveland be elected 
permanent chairman of this meeting. Adopted. 

Mr. Kilfoyl upon assuming the chair thanked the meeting 
and demanded its further pleasure. 

By Mr. Murnane— That Mr. Hart be selected as Secretary 
of the meeting. Adopted. 

By Mr. Hart — That Mr. Farrell act as Assistant Secretary. 
Adopted. 
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By Mr. Hart — That each of the three committees represented 
be allowed one vote, said vote to be cast by the chairman of the 
respective committees. Adopted. 

The attention of the Chair was called to the fact that Messrs. 
Watkins of Indianapolis and Quinn of Milwaukee were in the 
hottl lobby, and the point as to their standing, in so far as the 
meeting was concerned, was raised. After the question had 
been thoroughly discussed it was the sense of the meeting, 
without dissent, that the above named gentlemen should be in- 
vited into the meeting, but not allowed a vote in the meeting. 

By Mr. Hart — That Mr. Murnane be constituted a com- 
mittee to invite Messrs. Quinn and Watkins into the meeting. 
Adopted. 

Mr. Murnane retired and returned with Messrs. Quinn and 
Watkins. Chairman Kilfoyl carefully explained to Messrs. 
Quinn and Watkins that they were welcome to the meeting on 
the same basis as were those interested in the game, but would 
be denied a vote. Mr. Watkins expressed himself as satisfied 
and further stated that he had received a telegram from Presi- 
dent Johnson Saturday last requesting him to attend this meet- 
ing, which fact accounted for his presence. 

By Mr. Hart — That all accredited representatives of news- 
papers and other gentlemen interested in base ball now in the 
hotel be invited into this meeting and that they be permitted 
to offer suggestions. Adopted. 

The newspaper representatives, together with Mr. C. D. 
White, Benjamin F. Shibe and Pitcher Nichols, entered meet- 
ing room. Copies of the playing rules of 1901 were supplied 
to all and the meeting proceeded to take up the rules. 

By Mr. Sexton — That we select clauses of rules on which 
the organizations differed last season, endeavor to harmonize 
and pass upon them first, and then proceed to a consideration of 
the general rules. Adopted. 

Mr. Hart said : 

The American people are great for making a lot of rules in every line of 
business that they engage in and then follow them up with a lot of others 
that conflict. We must goat this matter in a cautious manner and do our 
work well; so well in fact that the same will be understood as well in Eng- 
land and other foreign countries, where it is fast gaining friends and partici- 
pants, as in America. Let us cut out the unnecessary wording and get the 
rules down where they will be understood; where there willbe no chance 
for argument. 

It was agreed that when there is no objection offered we pass 
on with the understanding that rules shall stand as amended, 
but in case of conflict the roll be called. The first conflicting 
rule was found to be Rule 17, regarding the position of the 
catcher behind the bat. 

The following was adopted : 
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Rule 17 — The players’ positions shall be such as may be assigned them 
by their captain, except that the pitcher, while in the act of delivering the 
ball to the bat, must take his position as defined in Rules 8 and 89; ana the 
catcher must stand within the lines of his position as defined in Rule 8, 
whenever the pitcher delivers the ball to the bat, and within ten feet of the 
home base. 

(This is a change in the American League rules only.) 

The following changes were made in order : 

Rule 30— A fairly delivered ball— A fairly delivered ball to the bat is a 
ball pitched or thrown to the bat by the pitcher while standing in his posi- 
tion and facing the batsman, the ball so delivered to pass over any portion 
of the home base not lower than the batsman’s knee nor higher than his 
shoulder, IN WHICH CASE THE UMPIRE SHALL CALL ONE 
STRIKE. 

(This change simply amplifies the rule.) 

The word “ AFTER'” is substituted for the word “AND ” 
in the first line of Section i, Rule 32, as follows : 

Rule 82 — Delaying the game. 

Section 1. If the ball is thrown by the pitcher to any player other than 
the catcher (except to retire a base-runner) AFTER the batsman is standing 
in his proper position ready to strike at a pitched ball, each ball so delivered 
shall be called a ball. 

Section 2, Rule 32, was amended as follows: 

Sec. 2. The umpire shall call a ball on the pitcher each time he delays 
the game by failing to deliver the ball to the batsman when in position for a 
longer period than twenty seconds, EXCEPTING THAT IN THE CASE 
OF THE FIRST BATSMAN IN EACH INNING, THE PITCHER 
MAY OCCUPY NOT MORE THAN ONE MINUTE IN DELIVER- 
ING NOT TO EXCEED FIVE BALLS TO A BASEMAN. 

(Amendment matter in capitals.) 

Rule 44 was amended as follows: 

Rule 44— Strikes. 

A strike is : 

Section 1. A ball struck at by the batsman without its touching his bat; or 

Sec. 2. A fair ball legally delivered by the pitcher, but not struck at by 
the batsman. 

Sec. 8. A foul hit ball not caught on the fy, unless two strikes have 
already been called, WHICH FALLS OR SETTLES ON FOUL 
GROUND INSIDE OR ON THE LINE OF THE TERRITORY DE- 
SCRIBED BY LINES DRAWN FROM FIRST AND THIRD BASES 
AT RIGHT ANGLES WITH AN IMAGINARY LINE DRAWN 
FROM HOME TO SECOND BASE AND EXTENDING ON EACH 
SIDE TO THE LIMIT OF THE PLAYING FIELD. 

Sec. 4. ANY INTENTION OR EFFORT TO HIT THE BALL TO 
FOUL GROUND OUTSIDE OF THE LINES OF THE TERRITORY 
DESCRIBED BY LINES DRAWN FROM FIRST AND THIRD 
BASES AT RIGHT ANGLES WITH AN IMAGINARY LINE 
DRAWN FROM HOME TO SECOND BASE AND EXTENDING ON 
EACH SIDE TO THE LIMIT OF THE PLAYING FIELD. 

(Section 4 is entirely new and is a substitute for the “bunt 
hit,” Section 4, as it appears in Spalding’s 1901 Guide.) 

Rule 46 — The batsman is out. 

This rule was amended by the insertion of the following as 
Section 7: IF AFTER TWO STRIKES HAVE BEEN 
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CALLED THE BATSMAN OBVIOUSLY ATTEMPTS 
TO MAKE A FOUL HIT, AS IN RULE 44, SECTION 3. 

(The following sections of this rule are advanced one number 
each.) 

Rule 47 — When the batsman becomes a base-runner. 

This rule now reads uniformly as follows: 

The batsman becomes a base* runner : 

Section 1 . Instantly after he makes a fair hit. 

Sec. 2. Instantly after four balls have been called by the umpire. 

Sec. 8. Instantly after three strikes have been declared by tne umpire. 

Sec. 4. IF WHILE HE BE A BATSMAN, WITHOUT MAKING 
ANY ATTEMPT TO STRIKE AT THE BALL, HIS PERSON OR 
CLOTHING BE HIT BY A BALL FROM THE PITCHER, UNLESS 
IN THE OPINION OF THE UMPIRE HE PLAINLY AVOIDS 
MAKING ANY EFFORT TO GET OUT OF THE WAY OF THE 
BALL FROM THE PITCHER .AND THEREBY PERMITS HIM- 
SELF TO BE SO HIT. 

Ssc. 5 . If, while he be a batsman, the catcher interferes with him, pre- 
venting him from striking the ball. 

Rule 68 was cut out entirely and eliminated from the book 
of rules. It read as follows: 

No manager, captain or player, during the progress of the game, shall use 
indecent or improper language directed to a spectator, umpire, manager, 
club official or a player. A violation of this rule must be followed by the 
removal forthwith of the offender from the game and the grounds by the 
umpire on his own option or upon the written accusation of the manager or other 
official of either contesting club. Said removal to be followed by written 
proofs submitted within twenty-four hours to the president of the league, 
who, if the evidence warrants, shall suspend the offending manager, cap- 
tain or player from actual service for a definite period of time, subject to 
appeal to the board of directors. 

(This rule was considered superfluous, inasmuch as the um- 
pire is vested with ample power.) 

By Mr. Sexton — That the changes be adopted as a whole. 
Carried unanimously. 
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A recess was taken after the adoption of Rule 32 until 8 P. M. 

When the session re-assembled at 8 P. M., Mr. Reach of 
Philadelphia, the third member of the A. G. Spalding Com- 
mittee, had arrived and took part in the proceedings. 

The consideration of Rule 44 (the foul strike rule) brought 
out a full and free discussion. The chair requested the views 
of each and every one present. The discussion was based upon 
the operation of the rule in the National League during the 
season of 1901. 

Mr. Hart set forth (he merits of the rule and spoke as 
heartily in favor of its adoption. 

Mr. Kilfoyl was strongly opposed to the rule and recited the 
beauties of the discretionary rule as exemplified in the Ameri- 
can League last season, 

Mr. Sexton stated that his league adhered to the foul strike 
rule last season and its operation was liked immensely. 

Mr. Farrell considered that the foul strike rule had been 
adopted for the purpose of penalizing expert batsmen, capable 
of intentionally “ fouling off" sufficiently to delay games. 
In minor leagues not two in fifty batsmen possessed the re- 
quisite skill to do this. He opposed the rule. 

Mr. Dwyer stated he entertained dual opinions, one in the 
capacity of umpire and the other in the capacity of player. 
While he liked the rule in one capacity he disliked it in the 
other. He thought it a bad rule on the whole. 

Mr. Mack opposed the rule. 

Mr. Murnane opposed the rule. 

Mr. Reach considered it a very good rule. 

Mr. Powers stated that his league did not use the rule last 
season. 

' Mr. Watkins said while the rule had some good features he 
still was opposed to it. 

Mr. Nichols was called upon and declared that in the capacity 
of pitcher he favored the rule. 

Mr. Quinn was called upon but declined to express an opinion. 

Mr. Hart submitted a diagram in the nature of a compromise 
rule, providing that the arbitrary foul territory shall be con- 
sidered all territory running parallel with the foul line twenty- 
five feet beyond first and third base. 

Mr. Mack then moved that we adopt the rules of the Ameri- 
can League on the foul strike. 

Mr. Dwyer seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hart raised the point of order that the mover of the 
motion and the second came from the same delegation. 

Mr. Powers amended that we compromise on the ideas of 
Mr. Hart as exemplified in his drawing. 

Mr. Hart seconded the amendment. 
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Mr. Farrell considered the proposed rule too complicated 
and thought there might be other suggestions. 

Mr. Kilfoyl was not in favor of hasty action and considered 
there might be other suggestions. 

Mr. Hart thereupon withdrew his second of Mr. Powers* 
motion in order to consider further suggestions. 

Further suggestions were then in order. 

A plan which provided that foul territory shall consist of the 
territory outside of lines drawn from a point thirty feet back of 
home plate and running parallel with the foul lines to the 
boundary of the field was rejected. 

The following diagram which embraces section 3 and sec* 
tion 4, Rule 44, was then adopted. 



The meeting then adjourned until 10 A. M., Tuesday. 

^Explanation — The line running from first base to the 
boundary of the field and the line running from third base to 
the boundary of the field are the only new lines. 

A ball which falls or settles inside, or on the line, is an 
arbitrary strike. 

A ball which falls or settles outside of the line, is a discre- 
tionary foul. 

Tuesday, February 11, 1902. 

Meeting called to order at 10:20 A. M. Mr. Kilfoyl in the 
chair. 

By Mr. Hart — That Mr. Chadwick be appointed a committee 
of one to codify the rules and submit copy to each of the 
Guide publishers and to the press. Adopted. 

Bv Mr. Murnane — That thanks of meeting be tendered^lifr. 
Kilfoyl for able manner in which he conducted the meetings 
and to Mr. Hart for the able manner in which he selected an 
assistant secretary. 
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Mr. Chadwick desired to insert name of Mr. Farrell, but 
Mr. Hart laughingly objected, stating that he desired the 
minutes to go out just that way. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

By Mr. Hart — That when this meeting adjourns it be subject 
*o call of chair. Adopted. 

The meeting then, at 11 A. M., adjourned. 

J. H. FARRELL, 
Assistant Secretary . 
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tbe Official Playing Rules 


OF PROFESSIONAL BASE BALL 
CLUBS FOR THE SEASON OF *902 


AS REVISED BY THB CONFERENCE COMMITTEE AT BUFFALO, N. Y., ON FEB- 
EUARY 10 AND 11, 1902, AND RECODIFIED AT THE REQUEST OF THB COMMITTEE 


BY 

HENRY CHADWICK 


MEASUREMENTS OF GROUNDS AND POSITIONS. 

The Ball Ground. 

The Ground must be an inclosed field, 
RULE I. sufficient in size to enable each player to play 
in his position as required by these rules. 

To lay off the lines governing the positions 
RULE 2. and the play of the game known as Base Ball, 
proceed as follows: 

From a point, A, within the grounds, project a right line out 
into the field, and at a point, B, 154 feet from point A, lay off 
lines B C and B D at right angles to the line A B ; then, with B 
as center and 63.63945 feet as radius, describe arcs cutting the 
lines B A at F and B C at G, B D at H and B E at I. Draw 
lines F G, G E, E H and H F, and said lines will be the con- 
taining lines of the Diamond or Infield. 

The Catcher's Lines . 

With F as center and 10 feet radius, an arc 
RULE 3 . cutting line F A at L, and draw lines L M and 
L O at right angles to F A, and continue same 
out from F A not less than 10 feet. 

(The catcher's position is shown by the triangular space marked out in 
thepreceding diagram, having a limit of 10 feet from the Home Base. 

The rules require the catcher to stand within a circuit of 10 feet from the 
Home Base when receiving the ball from the pitcher to the batsman.) 
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The Foul Line . 

From the intersection point, F, continue the 
RULE 4« straight lines F G and F H until they intersect 
with the lines L M and LO, and then from 
the points G and H in the opposite direction until they reach 
the boundary lines of the grounds. 

The Players' Lines . 

With F as center and 50 feet radius, describe 
RULE 5. arcs cutting lines F O and F M at P and Q ; 

then, with F as center again and 75 feet 
radius, describe arcs cutting F G and F H at R and S ; then, 
from the points P, Q, R and S draw lines at right angles to 
the lines F O, F M, F G and F H, and continue same until 
they intersect at the points T and W. 

The Captain and Coacher's Line . 

With R and S as centers and 15 feet radius, 
RULE 6. describe arcs cutting lines R W and S T at X 
and Y, and from the points X and Y draw 
lines parallel with lines F H and F G, and continue same out 
to the boundary lines of the ground. 

The Three-Foot Line . 

With F as center and 45 feet radius, describe 
RULE 7 . an arc cutting line F G at 1, and from 1 out 
to the distance of 3 feet draw a line at right 
angles to F G, and marked point 2; then from point 2, draw a 
line parallel with the line F G to a point 3 feet beyond the 
point G, and marked 3; then from the point 3 draw a line at 
right angles to line 2, 3, back to and intersecting with line F G, 
and from thence back along line G F to point 1. 

The Pitcher’s Plate . 

With point F as center and 60.5 feet as 
RULE 8. radius, describe an arc cutting the line F B 
at a point 4, and draw a line 5, 6, passing 
through point 4 and extending 12 inches on either side of line 
F B; then with line 5, 6, as a side, describe a parallelogram 24 
inches by 6 inches. 

The Bases . 

Within the angle F, describe a square the 
RULE 0 . sides of Which shall be 12 inches, two of its 
sides lying upon the lines F G and F H, and 
within the angles G and H describe squares the sides of which 
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shall be 1 S inches, the two outer sides of said square lying upon 
the lines F G and G I and F H and H I, and at the angle £ de- 
scribe a square whose sides shall be 15 inches and so described 
that its sides shall be parallel with G I and I H, and its center 
immediately over the angular point £. 

The Batsman's Line. 

On either side of line AFB describe two 
RULE IO. parallelograms 6 feet long and 4 feet wide 
(marked 8 and 9), their length being parallel 
with the line AFB, their distance apart being 6 inches added 
to each end of the length of the diagonal of the square within 
the angle F, and the center of their length being upon said 
diagonal. 

(The batsman’s position is shown in the preceding diagram, and he is 
required to stand within the lines of the square he occupies wnile at the bat, 
ana if he steps outside of said lines while in the act of striking at the ball 
he makes a ’’foul strike,” and must be decided out on such strike.) 

The Home Base at F and the Pitcher’s Plate 
RULE I I. at 4 must be of whitened rubber, and so fixed 
in the ground as to be even with the surface. 

The First Base at G, the Second Base at E, 
RULE 12. and the Third Base at H must be of white 
canvas bags, filled with soft material and se- 
curely fastened in their positions described in Rule 9. 

The lines described in Rules 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
RULE 13. and 10 must be marked with lime, chalk or 
other su\ ;able material, so as to be distinctly 
seen by the umpire. 

(With a view of aiding amateura we append the following 

SIMPLE WAY FOR LAYING OFF A BALL FIELD. 

Lay a tape-line from center of backstop out into the field 217 feet %% inches 
to second base. At 00 feet from backstop place home plate, with the tape- 
line dividing it diagonally. Between 160 feet 6 inches and 150 feet 10 inches 
from the backstop place the pitcher’s plate, with the tape-line dividing it at 
the center; 158 feet 7M inches from backstop drive a stake. At right angles 
to the tape-line and 68 feet 7 H inches from the stake and 00 feet from both 
home plate and second base, place first base on one side and third base on 
the other. This done, remove the stake. Lay lines connecting the bases 
thus laid, forming the diamond, extending the lines from home base and first 
base, and home base and third base in each direction to the fence, thus 
forming the foul line and the catcher's position. Parallel with these lines 
and 50 feet away lay the players’ lines, extending from intersection with lines 
already laid 75 feet. From this point lay lines at right angles to lines just 
described extending to the base lines. At right angles to these and parallel 
with the base lines, 15 feet distant, lay the coachers' lines, extending, say, 83 
feet toward the outfield. Parallel with and three feet distant from the base 
line from home base to first base lay a line beginning 45 feet from home plate 
and extending just past first base. 
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On each side of home plate, parallel with line from center of backstop to 
second base and 6 inches distant from home plate lay lines 6 feet long, running 
8 feet each way from a line through the center of home plate, also lay other 
lines parallel *with and 4 feet distant from the ones just described. Form 
these into rectangles4 feet by 6 feet in dimension, thus forming the batsman’s 
position. (Observe Rules 11, 12 and 18.) 



THE MATERIALS OF THE CAME. 

The Regulation Ball,* 

Section i. Must not weigh less than five 
RULE 14 . nor more than five and one-quarter ounces 
avoirdupois, and it must measure not less than 
nine nor more than nine and one-quarter inches in circumfer- 
ence. The Spalding League Ball, or the Reach American 
Association Ball, must be used in all games played under 
these rules. 


♦The Spalding League Ball has been adopted by the National League for 
the past twenty-five years and readopted in 1902 for five years, and is used 
in all League contests. 

For junior clubs (clubs composed of boys under 16 years of age) we recom- 
mend them to use the Spalding Boys’ League Ball, and that games played by 
junior clubs with this ball will count as legal games the same as if played 
with the Official League Ball. 
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Number of Balls to be Used. 

Sec. 2. For each championship game two regulation balls 
shall be furnished by the home club to the umpire for use. 
When the ball in play is batted to foul ground and out of sight 
of the umpire, the other ball shall be immediately brought into 
play. As often as one oi the two in use shall be lost a new one 
must be substituted, so that the umpire shall at all times after the 
game begins have two balls in his possession and ready for use. 

. When the Ball is in Play . 

Sec. 3. The moment an umpire delivers an alternate ball to 
the pitcher, it comes into play, and shall not be exchanged until 
it, in turn, passes out of sight to foul ground. 

Ball Not to be Discolored \ 

Sec. 4. At no time shall the ball be intentionally discolored 
by rubbing it with the soil or otherwise. In the event of a 
new ball being intentionally discolored, or otherwise injured 
by a player, the umpire shall, upon appeal from the captain 
of the opposite side, forthwith demand the return of that ball 
and shall substitute another new ball and impose a fine of 
$5.00 upon the offending player. 

Home Club Provides Balls . 

Sec. 5. In all games the balls played with shall be furnished 
by the home club, and the last ball in play shall become the 
property of the winning club. Each ball to be used in cham- 
pionship games shall be examined, measured and weighed by 
the Secretary of the League, inclosed in a paper box, and sealed 
with the seal of the Secretary, which seal shall not be broken, 
except by the umpire in the presence of the captains of the two 
contesting nines after play has been called. 

A Dozen Reserve Balls on Hand \ 

Sec. 6. The home club shall have, at least, a dozen regula- 
tion balls on the field ready for use on the call of the umpire 
during each championship game. 

Balls that are Injured \ 

Sec. 7. Should the ball become cut or ripped so as to expose 
the interior, or in any way so injured as to be, in the opinion 
of the umpire, unfit for fair use, he shall, upon appeal by either 
captain, at once put the alternate ball into play and call for a 

new ball. The Bat — Its Size and Material . 

The bat must be entirely of hard wood, ex- 
RULE 15 . cept that the handle may be wound with twine 
or a granulated substance supplied, not to ex- 
ceed eighteen inches from the end. 
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It must be round, and it must not exceed two and three- 
quarter inches in diameter in the thickest part, nor exceed 
forty-two inches in length. 

THE PLATE R8 IN THE CAME AND THEIR 
POSITIONS. 

The Number of Players in a Game . 

Section i. The players of each club in a 
RULE 16. game shall be nine in number, one of whom 
shall act as captain ; and in no case shall less 
than nine men be allowed to play on each side. 

(Each of the contesting clubs in a match game must have a sufficient num- 
ber of players on hand ready to fill vacancies occasioned by illness or injury, 
or by removal from the game by the umpire, as the failure to have nine 
players on the field during the progress of the contest, involves the forfeiture 
of the game.) 

The Positions of the Players . 

Sec. 2. The players’ positions shall be such as may be as- 
signed them by their captain, except that the pitcher, while in 
the act of delivering the ball to the bat, must take his position* 
as defined in Rules 8 and 22 ; and the catcher must stand within 
the lines of his position as defined in Rule 3, whenever the 
pitcher delivers the ball to the bat, and within ten feet of the; 
home base. 

(The above rule requires the catcher to stand close up behind the batsman 

X hen in the act of receiving the ball from the pitcher when delivering it to* 
e bat. While thus playing up behind the batsman he cannot legally re- 
ceive the ball from the pitcher unless standing within ten feet distant from 
the home base ; but in trying to field a ball thrown from the field to home 
base, or to catch a high fair or foul fly ball, the rule as to limit of distance 
does not apply.) 

Sec. 3. Players in uniform shall not be permitted to occupy 
seats on the stands, or to stand among the spectators. 

Sec. 4. Every club shall adopt uniforms for its players, and 
the suits of each team shall conform in color and style. No 
player who shall attach anything to the sole or heel of his shoes 
other than the ordinary base ball shoe plate, or who shall appear 
in a uniform not conforming to the suits of the other members 
of his team, shall be permitted to take part in the game. 

The Wearing of Gloves. 

Sec. 5. The catcher and first baseman are permitted to wear 
a glove or mitt of any size, shape or weight. All other players, 
are restricted to the use of a glove or mitt weighing not over 
ten ounces, and measuring in circumference, around the palm, 
of the hand, not over fourteen inches. 
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THE PLAYERS 9 BENCHES. 

Section i. The players' benches must bt 
RULE 17 . furnished by the home club and placed upon a 
portion of the ground not less than twenty-five 
{25 ) feet outside of the players* lines. One such bench shall 
be for the exclusive use of the visiting club, and one for the 
exclusive use of the home club. The benches must be covered 
by a roof and closed at the back and each end ; a space, how- 
ever, not more than six (6) inches wide may be left just under 
the roof for ventilation. All players of the side at bat must be 
seated on their bench, except such as are legally assigned to 
coach base-runners, and also the batsman, except when called 
to the bat by the umpire, and under no circumstances shall the 
umpire permit any person, except managers and players in uni- 
form to occupy seats on the benches. 

Players Fined for Leaving their Seats . 

Sec. 2. To enforce this rule the captain of the other side 
may call the attention of the umpire to a violation, whereupon 
the umpire shall immediately order such player or players to be 
seated. If the order is not obeyed within one minute the 
offending player or players shall be fined $5.00 each by the 
umpire. If the order is not then obeyed within one minute, 
the offending player or players shall be debarred from further 
participation in the game, and shall be obliged to leave the 
playing field forthwith. ~ 

(Under the above rule the batsman is not allowed to leave his seat on the 
bench until actually called to the bat by the umpire.) 


SPECIAL CAME REGULATIONS. 

When a Game Begins and Number of Innings. 

Section i. Every championship game must 
RULE IS . be commenced not later two hours before 

sunset . 

Sec. 2. A game shall consist of nine innings to each con- 
testing nine* except that 

(a.) If the side first at bat scores less runs in nine innings 
than the other side has scored in eight innings, the game shall 
then terminate. 

(b. ) If the side last at bat in the ninth innings scores the 
winning run before the third man is out, the game shall 
terminate. 
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TIE, DRAWN, AND CALLED GAMES. 

A Tie Game, 

Sec. 3. If the score be a tie at the end of the nine innings, 
play shall be continued until one side has scored more runs 
than the other in an equal number of innings, provided, that 
the side last at the bat scores the winning run before the third 
man is out, the game shall terminate. 

A Drawn Game. 

Sec. 4. A drawn game shall be declared by the umpire 
when he terminates a game on account of darkness or rain, 
after five equal innings have been played, if the score at the 
time is equal on the last even innings played ; except when the 
side that went second to bat is then at the bat, and has scored 
the same number of runs as the other side, in which case the 
umpire shall declare the game drawn without regard to the 
score of the last equal innings. 

A Called Game. 

Sec. 5. If the umpire calls “Game” on account of dark- 
ness or rain at any time after five innings have been completed, 
the score shall be that of the last equal innings played, but if 
the side second at bat shall have scored in an unequal number 
of innings, or before the completion of its unfinished inning 
one or more runs than the side first at bat, the score of the 
game shall be the total number of runs made. 

THE RULE8 GOVERNING FORFEITED GAMES* 

A forfeited game shall be declared by the 
RULE 10- umpire in favor of the club not in fault, at the 
request of such club, in the following cases : 

Failing to Appear . 

Section i. If the nine of a club fail to appear upon the 
field, or being upon the field, fail to begin the game within five 
minutes after the umpire has called “Play” at the hour 
appointed for the beginning of the game, unless such delay in 
appearing, or in commencing the game, be unavoidable'. 

(The word “ unavoidable ” in the above rule applies to the occurrence of 
accidental delays on the way to the grounds ; or to any such obstacle to the 
continuance of play in a game, not plainly the fault of the teams prevented 
from play.) 

Refusing to Continue Play. 

Sec. 2. If, after the game has begun, one side refuses or 
fails to continue playing, unless such game has been suspended 
or terminated by the umpire. 
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A fter Play is Suspended, 

Sec. 3. If, after play has been suspended by the umpire, 
one side fails to resume playing within one minute after the 
umpire has called “ Play." 

For Intentional Delays . 

Sec. 4. If a team resorts to dilatory movements to delay 
the game. 

(In regard to the bearing of section 4 on forfeited games, the “ dilatory 
movements" referred to in the section consist of intentional hitting of foul 
balls : wild throwing of balls to bases ; refusal to field strongly thrown balls, 
and slow running after batted balls, etc.) 

A Player Refusing to Obey the Umpire 

Sec. 5. If, after ordering the removal of a player, as author- 
ized by Rules 17, 39 and 41, said order is not obeyed within 
one minute. 

In Case of Too Few Players , 

Sec. 6 . If, because of removal of players from the game by 
the umpire, there be less than nine players in either team. 

(The above section shows the necessity of having a sufficient number of 
players on hand to prevent such forfeiture, either this or to stop players from 
u kicking ” and thereby prevent their removal.) 

Only Ten Minutes Between Games . 

Sec. 7, If, when two games are scheduled to be played on 
the same afternoon, the second game is not commenced within, 
ten minutes of the time of completion of the first game. The 
umpire of the first game shall be the timekeeper. 

The Umpire's Notice of Forfeiture, 

Sec. 8. In case the umpire declares the game forfeited, he 
shall transmit a written notice thereof to the president of the 
League within twenty-four hours thereafter. However, a fail- 
ure on the part of the umpire to so notify the president shall 
not affect his decision declaring the game forfeited. 

For Violation of Rules, 

Sec. 9. If, in the opinion of the umpire, any one of the 
rules of the game is wilfully violated. 

(Thisaection may be said to cover a wide extent of territory as regards 
its application to forfeited games, as forfeiture of the game is involved m the 
violation of a single one of the rules of the game, besides those particularly 
specified in Rule 1».) 

GAMES STOPPED BY RAIN OR DARKNESS. 

Sec. 10. . “ No game ” shall be declared by the umpire if he 
-shall terminate play on account of rain or darkness before five 
innings on each side are completed. Except in a case when 
the game is called, and the club second at bat shall have more 
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runs at the end of its fourth innings than the club first at bat 
has made in its five completed innings; in such case the umpire 
shall award the game to the club having made the greatest 
number of runs, and it shall be a legal game and be so counted 
in the championship record. 

THE PLAYING OF SUBSTITUTES. 

Section i. In any championship game each 
RULE 20. side shall be required to nave present on the 
field, in uniform, conforming to the suits worn 
by their team mates, a sufficient number of substitute players 
to carry out the provision which requires that not less than nine 
players shall occupy the field in any innings of a game. 

Sec. 2 . Any such player may be substituted at any time by 
either club, but a player thereby retired shall not thereafter 
participate in the game. 

Sec. 3. The base-runner shall not have a substitute run for 
him except by the consent of the captains of the contesting 
teams. 

(Section 2 does not apply to the use of a substitute in running bases.) 

The Choice of Innings — The Fitness of the Field for Play . 

The choice of innings shall be given to the 
RULE 21. captain of the home club, who shall also be 
the sole judge of the fitness of the ground for 
beginning a game after rain; but, after play has been called by 
the umpire, he alone shall be the judge as to the fitness of the 
ground for resuming play after the game has been suspended 
on account of rain. 

(After a game has started, and even but a single innings played, the umpire 
ana not the captains, alone has the power to decide upon the condition of 
the field after a fall of rain, as to its being fit for fair play.) 

THE PITCHING RULES. 

Delivering the Ball to the Bat . 

Section i. The pitcher shall take his 
RULE 22. position facing the batsman with both feet 
square on the ground and in front of the 
pitcher's plate; but in the act of delivering the ball to the 
bat, one foot must be in contact with the pitcher’s plate, de- 
fined in Rule 8. He shall not raise either foot, unless in the 
act of delivering the ball to the bat, nor make more than one 
step in such delivery. 

A Fairly Delivered Ball . 

Sec. 2. A fairly delivered ball to the bat, is a ball pitched 
or thrown to the bat by the pitcher while standing in his 
position and facing the batsman; the ball so delivered to pass 
over any portion of the home base, not lower than the bat*- 
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man's knee, nor higher than his shoulder, in which case the 
umpire shall call one strike. 

An Unfairly Delivered Ball, 

Sbc. 3. An unfairly delivered ball is a ball delivered by the 
pitcher, as in section 2, except that the ball does not pass over 
any portion of the home base, or does pass over the home base, 
above the batsman’s shoulder or below the line of his knee, in 
which case the umpire shall call one ball. 

Delaying the Game, 

Sec. 4. If the ball is thrown by the pitcher to any player 
other than the catcher (except to retire a base-runner) after the 
batsman is standing in his proper position ready to strike at a 
pitched ball, each ball so delivered shall be called a ball. 

Pitcher Throwing to Unoccupied Bases, 

Sec. 5. The umpire shall call a ball on the pitcher each 
time he delays the game by failing to deliver the ball to the 
batsman when in position for a longer period than twenty 
seconds. Excepting that in the case of the first batsman in 
each inning, the pitcher may occupy not more than one minute 
in delivering not to exceed 5 balls to a baseman. 

(This rule allowsthe pitcher to delay the game by throwing balls to un- 
occupied bases. It is a custom annoying to all the patrons of the game, and 
delays a contest considerably.) 

What Constitutes a "Balk,” 

Section i. A balk is any motion made by 
RULE 23 . the pitcher to deliver the ball to the bat or to 
first base without delivering it. 

(This rule is the basis of balking. Every pitcher has one or more motions 
of body or arms which be habitually makes in the act of delivering the ball 
to tbe bat; and whenever he makes a single one of these motions and then 
stops or turns and throws the ball to catch a runner napping at a base, he 
commits a balk.) 

Sec. 2. The throwing of the ball by the pitcher to any base 
to catch the base-runner without first stepping directly towards 
said base immediately before throwing the ball. 

(In making this step the pitcher must step directly towards the base he 
throws to. If he makes merely a side step, it is a balk. The step must be 
made on the line of the pitchers plate and the base he throws to.) 

Sec. 3. Any delivery of the ball to the bat by the pitcher 
while his (pivot) foot is not in contact with the pitcher's plate, 
and he is not facing the batsman, as defined in Rule 22. 

(Under the above rule the pitcher makes a balk every time his “pivot” 
foot is not touching the plate; also when he fails to stand facing the batsman 
before delivering the ball to the bat.) 

Sec. 4. Any motion in delivering the ball to the bat by the 
Ditcher while not in the position defined in Rule 22. 
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Sec. 5. Standing in position and making any motion to 
pitch without haying the ball in his possession. 

Sec. 6 . The making of any motion the pitcher habitually 
makes in his method of delivery, without his immediately 
delivering, the ball to the bat. 

(The word “habitual” in the above rule applies to motions frequently 
though not consecutively made in delivery, as tne pitcher varies his motions, 
naturally making fewer motions when runners are on bases than when they 
are unoccupied.) 

Sec. 7. If the pitcher delivers the ball to the bat when the 
catcher is standing outside the lines of the catcher’s position 
as defined in Rule 3. 

(This rule applies to the catcher’s standing up close behind the batsman. 
It is to prevent practice pitching when a new pitcher takes the box, and 
pitches to the right or left of the batsman and beyond the 10-foot limit of 
the catcher’s position.) 

Sec. 8 . If the pitcher fails to comply with the require* 
ments of any section of this rule the umpire must call "A balk.” 

Dead Balls Affecting the Pitcher . 

A Dead Ball is a ball delivered to the bat by 
RULE 24* the pitcher that touches any part of the bats* 
man’s person or clothing while standing in 
his position without being struck at; or that touches any part 
of the umpire’s person or clothing while he is standing on foul 
ground, without its first passing the catcher. 

(This dead ball rule does not apply to balls which accidentally hit the bat 
and go to fair ground, such hits being recorded, under the rules, as fair hit 
balls, an injustice to the batsman.) 

When Ball is Not In Play . 

In case of a foul strike, foul hit ball not 
RULE 25* legally caught out, dead ball, or base-runner 
put out for being struck by a fair hit ball, the 
ball shall not be considered in play until it is held by the 
pitcher standing in his position, and the umpire shall hdve 
called play. 

(The rule requires the Ditcher to be “standing in his position” when he 
receives the ball; that is, he must have one foot on the pitcher's plate.) 

Block Balls Affecting the Pitcher . 

Section i. A Block is a batted or thrown 
RULE 26* ball that is touched, stopped or handled by 
any person not engaged in the game. 

Sec. 2. Whenever a block occurs the umpire shall declare 
it, and the base-runners may run the bases without being put 
out until the ball has been returned to and held by the pitcher 
standing in his position. 

Sec. 3. In the case of a block, if the person not engaged in 
the game should retain possession of the ball, or throw or kick 
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it beyond the reach of the fielders, the umpire should call 
“Time” and require each base-runner to stop at the last base 
touched by him until the ball be returned to the pitcher stand- 
ing in his position and the umpire shall hare called “Play.” 

(No person not a player in the game has a right to stop, touch or handle 
the ball while it is in play in the game, and whenever the Dali is thus stop- 
ped. touched or handled by an outsider, it becomes out of play in putting 
runners on bases out, until it has ceased to be a “block” ball by the pitcher’s 
handling it while standing with one foot on the pitcher’s plate, until 
which time a base-runner can run bases without being put out. Of course, 
special ground rules can offset a block ball being called, in the case of an 
unusually crowded field on a holiday occasion, but it must be by mutual 
agreement before the game begins.) 

THE BATTING RULES. 

The Batsman's Position . 

Section i. The batsmen must take their 
RULE 27 . position within the batsman's lines (as defined 
in Rule xo) in the order of batting. 

The Order of Batting . 

Sec. 2. The batting order must be submitted by the cap- 
tains of the opposing teams to the umpire before the game, 
and this batting order must be followed, except in the case of 
a substitute player, in which case the substitute must take the 
place of the original player in the batting order. 

The First Batsman in Each Innings . 

Sec. 3. After the first inning the first striker in each innings 
shall be the batsman whose name follows that of the last man 
who has completed his turn — “time at bat” — in the preced- 
ing inning. 

Batting Side Players on their Bench . 

Sec. 4. When the batting side goes to the bat the players 
must immediately return to the players' bench, as defined in 
Rule 17, and remain there until the side is put out, except when 
called to the bat or they become coachers or substitute base- 
runners. 

Players Must be Seated . 

Sec. 5. No player of the side “at bat,” except when bats- 
man, shall occupy any portion of the space within the catcher's 
lines, as defined in Rule 3. The triangular space behind the 
home base is reserved for the exclusive use of umpire, catcher 
and batsman, and the umpire must prohibit any player of the 
side “at bat” from crossing the same at any time while the ball 
is in the hands of, or passing between, the pitcher and catcher, 
while standing in their positions. 

Sec. 6. The players of the side “at bat” must occupy the 
portion of the field allotted them, but must speedily vacate 
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any portion thereof that may be in the way of the ball, or any 
fielder attempting to catch or field it. 

(Players of the batting side when returning from the field, must be seated 
on the bench, and must remain seated until they go to the field again, unless 
when the batsman is called to the bat by the umpire, or coachers or substitutes 
for base-runners are called to act as such.) 

Fair and Foul Hit Balls . 

Section i. A fair hit is a ball batted by 
RULE 28. the batsman — while he is standing within the 

lines of his position — that first touches “fair” 
ground, or the person of a player, or the umpire, while stand- 
ing on fair ground, and then settles on fair ground before 
passing the line of first or third base. 

Sec. 2. A foul hit ball is a similarly batted ball that first 
touches “foul” ground, or the person of a player, or the umpire 
while standing on “foul” ground. 

SfiC. 3. Should such “fair hit” ball bound or roll to foul 
ground, before passing the line of first or third base, and settle 
on foul ground, it shall be declared by the umpire a foul ball. 

Sec. 4. Should such “foul hit” ball bound or roll to fair 
ground and settle there before passing the line of first or third 
base, it shall be declared by the umpire a fair ball. 

(A ball which strikes on the foul line is fair, but it must hit outside the 
line tO ( be foul. If in rolling it settles on the chalk marked line it is fair; to 
make it foul, it must roll on the line and settle off it.) 

Sec. 5. A “foul tip” is a ball batted by the batsman while 
standing within the lines of his position that goes foul sharp 
from the bat to the catcher’s hands. 

(A foul tip catch is not out under the rules, a “strike” being called in place 
of the out. The catch must be made by the catcher while standing within 
the 10 foot radius of the home base.) 

Bunting the Ball . 

A “bunt” hit is a ball delivered by the 
RULE 29. pitcher to the batsman who, while standing 
within the lines of his position, makes a delib- 
erate attempt to hit the ball so slowly within the infield that it 
cannot be fielded in time to retire the batsman. If such a “bunt 
hit” goes to foul ground a strike shall be called by the umpire. 

(This rule is not worded correctly. A “bunt” is made when the batsman 
simply holds up his bat for the pitened ball to hit it. If the ball is struck at 
it ceases to be a bunt hit; and if struck at and it goes foul, a strike cannot 
be called on it. To have a strike called it must be ‘‘bunted/’) 

Balls Hit Over Fence . 

Section i. When a batted ball passes out- 
RULE 30. side the grounds, the umpire shall decide it 
Fair should it disappear within, or Foul should 
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it disappear outside of the range of the foul lines, and Rule 28 
is to be construed accordingly. 

(The point at which the ball goes over the fence decides its character as 
to its being fair or foul, not where it touches the ground outside the fence.) 

Sec. 2. A fair batted ball that goes over the fence shall 
entitle the batsman to a home run, except, that should it go 
over the fence at a less distance than two hundred and thirty- 
five (235) feet from the home base, when he shall be entitled 
to two bases only, and a distinctive line shall be marked on 
the fence at this point. 


7 he Calling of Strikes on Batsmen .* 

A strike is: 

RULE 31 . Section 1. A ball struck at by the batsman 
without its touching his bat ; or, 

Sec. 2. A fair ball legally delivered by the pitcher, but not 
struck at by the batsman. 

(“ Legally delivered’* means that the ball must have passed over the home 
plate, and within the batsman's range, not lower than his knee, nor higher 
than his shoulder.) 

Sec. 3. A foul hit ball not caught on the fly, unless two 
strikes have already been called, which falls or settles on foul 
ground inside or on the line of the territory described by lines 
drawn from first and third bases at right angles with an imag- 


♦The rules defining a strike in the National and American Leagues are 
nven below ; otherwise their codes agree with that printed in Spalding’s 
Official Guide. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

A Strike is : 

Section 1. A ball struck at by 
the batsman without its touching 
his bat ; or 

Sbc. 2. A fair ball legally de- 
livered by the pitcher, but not struck 
at by the batsman. 

Sbc. 8. A foul hit ball not caught 
on the fly, unless two strikes have 
already been called. 

Sbc. 4. A bunt hit which sends 
the ball to foul ground, either 
directly or by bounding or rolling 
from fair ground to foulground ana 
which settles on foul ground. 

Sbc. 5. A ball struck at, if the 
ball touches any part of the bats- 
man’s person. 

Sbc. 6. A foul tip by the bats- 
man, caught by the catcher while 
standing within the lines of his posi- 
tion. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 

A Strike is : 

Section 1. A ball struck at by 
the batsman without its touching 
his bat ; or 

Sbc. 2. A fair ball legally de- 
livered by the pitcher, but not struck 
at by the batsman. 

Sbc. 8. A bunt hit which sends 
the ball to foul ground, either 
directly or by bounding or rolling 
from fair ground to foul ground and 
which settles on foul ground. 

Sbc. 4. A ball struck at, if the 
ball touches any part of the bats- 
man’s person. 

Sbc. 5. A foul tip by the bats- 
man, caught by the. catcher while 
standing within the lines of his posi- 
tion. 
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inary line drawn from home to second base and extending on 
each side to the limit of the playing field. 

Sec. 4. Any intention or effort to hit the ball to foul ground 
outside of the lines of the territory described by lines drawn 
from first and third bases at right angles with an imaginary line 
drawn from home to second base and extending on each side 
to the limit of the playing field. 

(Section 4 is entirely new and is a substitute for the “ bunt hit,*’ section 
4, as it appears in Spalding’s 1901 Guide.) 

Sec. 5. A ball struck at, if the ball touches any part of the 
batsman’s person. 

S in this case the batsman cannot take a base from being hit by a pitched 
, the penalty of a called ( strike taking its place. In the one case the 
pitcher is punished for sending in a wild pitched ball. In the other case 
the batsman is punished for not hitting a ball “legally delivered.**) 

Sec. 6. A “Foul Tip” by the batsman, caught by the 
catcher while standing within the lines of his position. 

Sec. 7. A “Foul Strike” is a ball patted by the batsman 
when any part of his person is upon ground outside the lines 
of the batsman's position. 

WHEN BATSMEN ARE OUT. 

The Batsman is out: 

RULE 32. Section i. If he fails to take his position 
at the bat in his order of batting, unless the 
error be discovered and the proper batsman takes his position 
before a time “at bat” is recorded, and, in such case, the balls 
and strikes called must be counted in the time “at bat” of the 
proper batsman, and only the proper batsman shall be declared 
out, and no runs shall be scored or bases run because of any 
act of the improper batsman; provided, this rule shall not take 
effect unless the out is declared before the ball is delivered to 
the succeeding batsman. Should batsman declared out by this 
rule be sufficient to retire the side, the proper batsman the 
next innings is the player who would have come to bat had the 
players been out by ordinary play. 

Sec. 2. If he fails to take his position within one minute 
after the umpire has called for the batsman. 

Sec. 3. If he makes a foul hit other than a foul tip, as de- 
fined in Rule 28, and the ball be momentarily held by a fielder 
before touching the ground; provided, it be not caught in a 
fielder's hat or cap, or touched by some object other than a 
fielder before being caught. 

Sec. 4. If he makes a foul strike. 

Sec. 5. If he attempts to hinder the catcher from fielding 
or throwing the ball by stepping outside the lines of the posi- 4 
tion, or otherwise obstructing or interfering with the player. 
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Sec. 6. If, while the first base be occupied by a base-runner, 
three strikes be called on him by the umpire, except when two 
men are already out. 

Sec. 7. If, after two strikes have been called, the batsman 
obviously attempts to make a foul hit, as in Rule 31, Section 4. 

Sec. 8. If, while attempting a third strike, the ball touches 
any part of the batsman’s person, in which case base-runners 
occupying bases shall return as prescribed in Rule 36, section 5. 

Sec. 9. If he hits a fly ball that can be handled by an 
infielder while first and second bases are occupied, or first, 
second and third, unless two hands are out. In such case the 
umpire shall, as soon as the ball is hit, declare infield or out- 
field hit. 

(Section 0 of the above rule i* not as plainly worded as it might be. It 
means that when the bases are occupied, and no one is out. or only one hand 
out, and the batsman pops up a high fly ball which affords an easy chance 
for an out, and the ball be dropped, or even touched by an infielder, the 
batsman is out. The mere touching of the ball by any infielder — but not an 
outfielder — makes it a catch under this rule. The “infield” referred to in 
the rule is, within reach of an infielder’s regular position.) 

The Call to the Bat. 

Sec. 10. The moment a batsman is declared out by the 
umpire, he (the umpire) shall call for the batsman next in order 
to leave his seat on the bench and take his position at the bat, 
and such player of the batting side shall not leave his seat on 
the bench until so called to bat, except as provided by Rule 27, 
section 4. 

(Not a single umpire that I saw act last season carried out this rule. 
Batsmen left their seats before being called to the bat, in direct violation of 
the rule, and not an umpire made them go back to their seats until called 
to the bat.) 

THE BASE RUNNING RULES. 

When the Batsman Becomes a Base-Runner. 

The batsman becomes a base-runner: 

RULE 33 . Section i. Instantly after he makes a fair hit. 

Sec. 2. Instantly after four balls have been 
called by the umpire. 

Sec. 3. Instantly after three strikes have been declared by 
the umpire. 

Sec. 4. If, while he be a batsman, without making any 
attempt to strike at the ball, his person or clothing be hit by a 
ball from the pitcher, unless in the opinion of the umpire he 
plainly avoids making any effort to get out of the way of the 
ball from the pitcher and thereby permits himself to be so hit. 

Sec. 5* If, while he be a batsman, the catcher interferes 
with him, preventing him from striking the ball. 
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Bases to be Touched . 

Section x. The bate-runner mutt touch 
RULE 34. each bate in regular order, viz.: firit, second, 
third and home bases, and when obliged to re- 
turn (except on a foul hit) must retouch the base or bates in 
reverse order. 

Holding a Base . 

Sec. a. The base-runner shall only be considered as holding 
a base after touching it, and shall then be entitled to hold such 
base until he has legally touched the next base in order or has 
been legally forced to vacate it for a succeeding base-runner. 

Order of Base-running. 

Sec. 3. No base-runner shall score a run to count in the 
game until the base-runner preceding him in the batting list 
(provided there has been such a base-runner who has not been 
put out in that inning) shall have first touched home base with- 
out being put out. f 

(This rule of touching bases must be observed, except in the case of a foul 
hit to outfield. When a runner has got to third from first before hear- 
ing the call of “ foul/’ he can walk across to first base without touching 
any intermediate base, but in no other instance. Of course, if a runner run- 
ning home from second fails to touch third, while the umpire is looking at 
the Dali being fielded at right field, and does not see that the third base nas 
not been touched, the runner escapes punishment, as the umpire cannot 
decide a play not seen.) 


Entitled to Bases. 

The base-runner shall be entitled, without 
RULE 35 . being put out, to take the base in the following 
cases: 

Section i. If, while he was batsman, the umpire called 
four balls. 

Sec. 2. If the umpire awards a succeeding batsman a base 
on four balls, and the base-runner is thereby forced to vacate 
the base held by him. 

Sec. 3 . If the umpire calls a “ balk.” , 

Sec. 4. If a ball, delivered by the pitcher, pass the catcher, 
and touch the umpire, or any fence or building within ninety 
feet of the home base. 

Sec. 5. If, upon a fair hit, the ball strikes the person or 
clothing of the umpire on fair ground. 

Sec. 6 . If he be prevented from making a base by the 
obstruction of an adversary, unless the latter be a fielder having 
the ball in his hand ready to meet the base-runner. 

Sec. 7. If the fielder stop or catch a batted ball with his hat 
or any part of his uniform except his gloved hand. 
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Returning to Bases , 

The base-runner shall return to his base, and 
RULE 36. shall be entitled to so return without being 
put out : 

Section i. If the umpire declares a foul tip (as defined in 
Rule 28), or any other foul hit not legally caught by a fielder. 

Sec. 2. If the umpire declares a foul strike. 

Sec. 3. If the umpire declares a dead ball, unless it be also 
the fourth unfair ball and he be thereby forced to take the next 
base, as provided in Rule 35, section 2. 

Sec. 4. If the person or clothing of the umpire interferes 
with the catcher, or he is struck by a ball thrown by the catcher 
to intercept a base-runner. 

Sec. 5. The base-runner shall return to his base if, while 
attempting a strike, the ball touches any part of the batsman’s 
person. 

(A base-runner cannot take a base on a foul tip catch as he can on a foul 
fly eaten after the ball has been caught, as a “ strike ” is called on a foul tip 
catch, and the ball is dead for base-running purposes after the catch. Sec- 
tion 4 of the rule presupposes the umpire to be judging balls and strikes 
from behind the pitcher.) 


When Base-runners are Out . 

The Base-Runner is Out : 

RULE 37. Section 1. If, after three strikes have been 
declared against him while batsman, and the 
catcher fail to catch the third strike ball, he plainly attempts 
to hinder the catcher from fielding the ball. 

Sec. 2. If, having made a fair hit while batsman, such 
fair hit ball be momentarily held by a fielder before touching 
the ground, or any object other than a fielder ; Provided, it be 
not caught in a fielder’s hat or cap. 

Sec. 3. If, when the umpire has declared three strikes on 
him while batsman, the third strike ball be momentarily held 
by a .fielder before touching the ground ; Provided, it be not 
caught in a fielder’s hat or cap, or touch some object other than 
a fielder before being caught. 

Sec. 4. If, after three strikes or a fair hit, he be touched 
with the ball in the hand of a fielder before he shall have 
touched first base. 

Sec. 5. If, after three strikes or a fair hit, the ball be 
securely held by a fielder while touching first base with any 
part of his person before such base-runner touches first base. 

- Sec. 6. If, in running the last half of the distance from 
home base to first base, while the ball is being fielded to first 
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base, he runs outside the three-foot lines, as defined in Rule 7, 
unless to avoid a fielder attempting to field a batted ball. 

(This rule, section 6, has been openly violated for years, and yet it is very 
plainly worded. When the ( batsman runs to first base after a fair hit, he 
must not leave the pathway indicated in the rule, unless to avoid interfering, 
with the fielding of a ball between Rome and first base. But if he does, the 
umpire must declare the runner out the moment he leaves the pathway, even 
if the base-player muffs the ball thrown to him or not.) 

Sec. 7. If in running from first to second base, from second 
to third base, or from third to home base, he runs more than 
three feet from a direct line between such bases to avoid bein<? 
touched by the ball in the hands of a fielder ; but in case 
a fielder be occupying the base-runner’s proper path in attempt- 
ing to field a batted ball, then the base-runner shall run out of 
the path, and behind said fielder, and shall not be declared 
out for so doing. 

(It must be plain to the umpire that the runner ran beyond the three feet 
from the path to avoid the ball in the hands of a fielder, otherwise the run- 
ner does not violate the rule.) 

Sec. 8 . If he fails to avoid a fielder attempting to field a 
batted ball, in the manner described in sections 6 and 7 of this 
rule, or if he, in any way, obstructs a fielder attempting to field 
a batted ball, or intentionally interferes with a thrown ball ; 
Provided, that if two or more fielders attempt to field a batted 
ball, and the base-runner comes in contact with one or more of 
them, the umpire shall determine which fielder is entitled to 
the benefit of this rule-, and shall not decide the base-runner 
out for coming in contact with any other fielder. 

Sec. 9. If, at any time while the ball is in play, he be 
touched by the ball in the hands of a fielder, unless some part 
of his person is touching a base he is entitled to occupy ; Pro- 
vided, the ball be held by the fielder after touching him. 

Over-running First Base . 

Section i. The base-runner in running to 
RULE 38 . first base may over-run said base, without being 
put out for being off said base, after first 
touching it, provided he returns at once and retouches the base, 
after which he may be put out as at any other base. If, in 
over-running first base, he also attempts to run to second base, 
or after passing the base he turns to his left from the foul 
line, he shall forfeit such exemption from being put out. 

(A base-runner, in over-running first base, is not obliged to return and 
touch the base again if he sees a chance to run to second on a muff or an 
overthrow. But m failing to return and touch the base he forfeits the right 
of exemption from being put out. He also forfeits that right if after over- 
running^ the base he runs on foul ground.) 
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Running on Caught Balls . 

Sec. 2. If, when a fair or foal hit ball (other than a 
rfoul tip at referred to in Rule 28) is legally caught by a fielder, 
•such ball is legally held by a fielder on the base occupied by 
the base-runner when such ball *was struck (or the base-runner 
•be touched with the ball in the hands of a fielder), before he 
retouches said base after such fair or foul hit ball was so 
•caught ; Provided, that the base-runner shall not be out, in 
such case, if, after the ball was legally caught as above, it be 
•delivered to the bat by the pitcher before the fielder holds 
it on said base, or touches the base-runner with it ; but if the 
base-runner, in attempting to reach a base, detaches it before 
■being touched or forced out, he shall be declared safe. 

Forced to Leave Bases . 

Sec. 3. If, when a batsman becomes a base-runner, the 
first base, or the first and second bases, or the first, second 
and third bases, be occupied, any base-runner so occupying a 
base shall cease to be entitled to hold it, until any following 
base-runner is put out, and may be put out at the next base, or 
by being touched by the ball in the hands of a fielder in the 
•same manner as in running to first base, at any time before any 
following base-runner is put out. 

(Suppose runners are on second and third bases and the runner at third 
runs tor home and the one on second goes to third ; the runner from third 
finding he cannot reach home before the baTl, returns to third base and 
stands there, as does the runner from second, and the ball is thrown to the 
third baseman and he touches both runners on the base. The question is, 
which one is out ? and the answer is, the runner who ran to third from sec- 
ond, as he had no legal right to hold third base unless the occupant at third 
•had touched the home base. Of course this rule does not govern the play 
when a batsman forces a runner to leave base by a fuir hit.) 

Base-runners Hit by Batted Ball . 

Sec. 4. If a fair hit ball strike him before touching the 
fielder, and, in such case, no base shall be run unless forced 
by the batsman becoming a base-runner, and no run shall be 
scored or any other base-runner put out. 

Failing to Touch Bases . 

Sec. 5. If, when running to a base, or forced to return 
to a base, he fail to touch the intervening base, or bases, 
df any, in the order prescribed in Rule 34, he may be put out at 
the base he fails to touch, or being touched by the ball in the 
hands of the fielder in the same manner as in running to first 
fcase ; Provided, that the base-runner shall not be out in such 
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case if the bail be delivered to the bat by the pitcher before 
the fielder holds it on said base or touches the base-runner 
with it. 

Base-running A fter “ Time ” is Called, 

Sec. 6. If, when the umpire calls “Play/' after any sus- 
pension of a game, he fails to return to and touch the base he 
occupied when “Time” was. called before touching the next 
base ; Provided, the base-runner shall not be out, in such case, 
if the ball be delivered to the bat by the pitcher, before the 
fielder holds it on said base or touches the base-runner with it. 

THE RULES FOR COACHING. 

The Coacher shall be restricted to coaching 
RULE 39. the base-runner only, and shall not be allowed 
to address any remarks except to the base-run- 
ner, and then only in words of necessary direction. 

Coachers Restricted, 

Section i. The Coacher shall not, by words or signs, incite 
or try to incite the spectators to demonstrations; and shall not 
use language which will in any manner refer to or reflect upon 
a player of the opposite club, the umpire or the spectators. 

Number of Coachers, 

Sec. 2. Not more than one coacher who may be a player 
participating in the game, or any other player under contract 
to and in the uniform of either club shall be allowed at any 
one time, except, that if base-runners are occupying two or 
more of the bases, then the captain and one player, or two 
players under contract to and in the uniform of either club, 
may occupy the space between the players' lines and the 
captains' lines to coach base-runners. 

Sec. 3. The captain or one player only may occupy the space 
between the players' lines and the captain's lines to coach base- 
runners, except that if two or more base-runners are occupying 
the bases, then the captain and one player, or two players, may 
coach base-runners. 

Penalty for Violation of Rules, 

Sec. 4. To enforce the above the captain of the opposite 
side may call the attention of the umpire to the offence, and 
thereupon the umpire must order the illegal coacher or coachers 
to the bench; if his order is not obeyed within one minute, the 
umpire shall assess a fine of $5.00 each against the offending 
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player or players, and, upon a repetition of the offence, the 
offending player or players shall be debarred from further 
participation in the game, and shall leave the playing field 
forthwith. 


The Scoring of Runs. 

One run shall be scored every time a base- 
RULE 40 . runner, after having legally touched the first 
three bases, shall touch the home base before 
three men are put out. (Exception) — If the third man is forced 
out, or is put out before reaching first base, a run shall not be 
scored. 

THE RULES FOR UMPIRING. 

The Status of the Umpire . 

Section i . The umpire is the representative 
RULE 41 . of the League, and as such shall have power 
to enforce every section of the code of playing 
rules of the game ; and he shall also have power to order any 
player, or captain, or manager, to do or omit to do, any action 
that he may deem necessary to give force and effect to the laws 
of the game. 

(This rule fully obliges the umpire, in a match game, not only to see 
that every rule of the flaying code is strictly abided by according to the 
letter of the law ; but it also empowers him, in the case of any special 
emergency, to act as arbiter and judge in any case not exactly covered by 
the letter of the law, and to take the responsibility upon himself in the in- 
terests of the game at large.) 

The Umpire's Decision Not to be Disputed . 

Sec. 2. There shall be no appeal from any legal decision 
of the umpire. 

(There is no appeal allowable from any decision rendered by the umpire 
in which any error of judgment is involved. If the umpire himself renders 
an illegal decision, then only can an appeal for a revoke be made, and that 
only by the captain of the team.) 

/On Reversing a Decision . 

Sec. 3. Under no circumstances shall any player be allowed 
to dispute a decision by the umpire, in which only an error 
of judgment is involved ; and no decision rendered by him 
shall be reversed, except it be plainly shown by the code of 
rules to have been illegal ; and in such case the captain alone 
shall be allowed to make the appeal for reversal. 

(This rule expressly prohibits any captain or player of either of the con- 
testing nines in a game from questioning a single decision, by word or action, 
in any case of called balls or strikes, or as to whether a base-runner has been 
touched or not while off a base, as in all such decisions only errors of judg- 
ment are involved.) 
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The Penalties for Violations of the Rules . 

Section i. In all cases of violation of these 
RULE 42. rules, by either a player or manager, the 
penalty for the first offence shall be a fine by 
the umpire of $5.00, and for a second offence, a prompt re- 
moval of the Offender from the game or grounds, followed by 
such period of suspension from actual service in the club as the 
president of the League may elect. 

(The penalty for disputing an umpire's decision should be prompt suspen- 
sion from play for the entire game. The cash fine is no punishment, as the 
penalty does not cost the player a dollar.) 

The Umpire to Report Violations of the Rule . 

Sec. 2. The umpire shall, within twelve hours after fining 
or removing a player from the game, forward to the president a 
report of the action and the causes therefor. 

Sec. 3. Immediately upon notification by the umpire that a 
fine has been imposed upon any manager, captain or player, 
the president shall notify the person so fined and also the club 
of which he is a member, and, in the event of the failure of the 
person so fined to pay to the secretary of the League the 
amount of said fine within five days of notice, he shall be de- 
barred from participating in any championship game or from 
sitting on a player's bench during the progress of a champion- 
ship game until such fine is paid. 

The Punishment of Flagrant Offences . 

Sec. 4. When the offence of the player debarred from the 
game is of such a flagrant nature, such as the use of obscene 
language or an assault upon a player or umpire, the umpire 
shall, within four hours thereafter, notify the president of the 
League, giving full particulars. 

(It will be seen that the assaulting of a player or an umpire is placed on 
the same plane of offences as that of simply disputing an umpire’s decisions, 
a decided weakness in the code.) 

7 he Umpire's Notification of Enforcement of the Rules . 

Sec. 5. The umpire shall notify both captains before the 
game, and in the presence of each other, that all the playing 
rules will be impartially enforced, and that their failing to 
Co-operate in such enforcement, will result in their being fined 
and, perhaps, their removal from the game. 

On Ground Rules . 

Section i. Before the commencement of a 
RULE. 43. game the umpire shall see that the rules gov- 
erning all the materials of the game are strictly 
observed. He shall ask the captain of the home club whether 
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there are any special ground rules to be enforced, and if there 
are, he shall see that they are duly enforced, provided they do 
not conflict with any of these rules. 

The Calling of 44 Play " and 44 Game ." 

Sec. 2. The umpire shall not only call 4 4 play " at the hour 
appointed for the beginning of the game, but also announce 
44 game called ” at its legal conclusion. 

Suspending Play on Account of Pain. 

Sec. 3. The umpire shall suspend play for the following 
causes : First, if rain is falling so heavily as to oblige the 
spectators on the open field and open stands to seek shelter, in 
which case he shall note the time of suspension ; and should 
rain fall continuously for thirty minutes thereafter he shall 
terminate the game. 

(“ Suspending play on account of rain ” is a discretionary duty to some 
extent. Kain may be falling, and yet be only a fine drizzle, in which case 
few of the exposed class of spectators seek shelter, and in such case suspen- 
sion is not quite in order. But when the rain falls so heavily as to drench 
all exposed to it, suspension of play becomes imperative.) 

Suspension on Account of Accidents. 

Sec. 4 The umpire shall suspend play in case of an accident 
to himself or to a player which incapacitates him or them from 
service in the field, or in order to remove from the grounds any 
player or spectator who has violated the rules. 

Sec. 5. In suspending play from any legal cause, the um- 
pire shall call 44 time when he calls 44 time" the play shall 
be suspended until he calls 44 play" again, and during the 
interim no player shall be put out, base be run, or run be 
scored. 44 Time" shall not be called by the umpire until the 
ball is held by the pitcher standing in his position. 

The Calling of Balls . 

Section i. The umpire shall call and count 
RULE 44. as a “ball" any unfair ball delivered by the 
pitcher to the batsman, but not before such 
ball has passed the line of the home base. 

The Calling of Strikes. 

Sec. 2 . The umpire shall call and count as a “strike” any 
fairly delivered ball which passes over any portion of the home 
base, and within the batsman’s legal range, as defined in Rule 
31, which is not struck at by the batsman, or a foul tip which 
is caught by the catcher, standing within the lines of his posi- 
tion, or which after being struck at and not hit, strikes the 
person of the batsman ; or when the ball is purposely hit 
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foul by the batsman, or when the ball is bunted foul by the 
batsman. 

(No player is allowed to dispute a single decision rendered by the umpire 
in the calling of “balls” or “strikes.”) 

No Outsiders on the Field. 

No person shall be allowed upon any part of 
RULE 45. the field during the progress of a game in 
addition to the players in uniform, the man- 
ager of each side and the umpire, except such officers of the 
law as may be present in uniform, and such officials of the 
home club as may be necessary to preserve the peace. 


No Talking to Spectators . 

Section i. No manager, captain or player 
RULE 46. shall address the spectators during the progress 
of a game, except in case of necessary explan- 
ation. 

(The term “ necessary explanation ” means, the umpire or managers giv- 
ing information to the spectators to allay excitement due from ignorance of 
the cause of any special disturbance, such as explaining the cause of an ap- 
parently unfair decision, etc.) 


No Change of Umpires Except for Illness or Injury . 

Sec. 2. The umpire shall not be changed during the progress 
of a championship game, except by reason of personal illness 
or injury incapacitating him for the discharge of his duties. 


Calling Players Out . 

Sec. 3. The umpire shall declare the batsman or base- 
runner out, without waiting for an appeal for such decision, in 
all cases where such player is put out in accordance with these 
rules, except as provided in Rule 38, sections 1 and 5. 

HINTS TO UMPIRES. 

(A column of “ Advice to Umpires ” is matter thrown away as a rule. Cer- 
tain it is that the advice is never taken. Last year's Guide had a page of 
advice to umpires, but the experience of the season of 1001 showed conclus- 
ively, that a large majority of the umpires disregarded the advice. How 
many umpires paid attention to this paragraph ? 

“ You are the absolute master of the field from the beginning to 
the termination of the game. You are by these rules given full 
authority to order any player, captain or manager to do or omit to 
do any act which you may deem necessary to maintain your dignity 
and compel respect from players and spectators.” 
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How many “ maintained the dignity of their position or compelled re* 
spect *’ ? Here is a paragraph that was never noticed by an umpire : 

“ Do not allow a player (not even a captain) to leave his position 
(which is the bench or coacher’s box, for the captain whose side is at 
bat, or the regular fielding position of the captain whose side is not 
at bat) to argue with you. 

Here is another one which was ignored : 

“ These rules are mandatory, not discretionary. If you allow them 
to be violated you become the chief culprit anddo not properly per- 
form the duties of your position. Bear in mind that you arenot 
responsible for the creation of the rules or the penalties prescribed 
by them. The rules are created to be enforced to the letter. If they 
are poor rules the fault is not yours. If they are disobeyed you are 
to blame.’' 

The only impartial method of rendering a decision is to do it in accordance 
with the Jlrst Impression of the play made on your mind. 

The rules give you ample power to stop kicking. If you do not enforce 
the rules you deserve, prompt removal from your position, as there is no 
legal excuse for your violation of the rules.) 

REGULAR GROUND RULES. 

The Home Club to have Police Present, 

Every club shall furnish sufficient police 
RULE 47. force upon its own grounds to preserve order, 
and in the event of a crowd entering a field 
during the progress of a game and interfering with the play 
in any manner, the visiting club may refuse to play further 
until the field be cleared. If the ground be not cleared within 
fifteen minutes thereafter, the visiting club may claim, and 
shall be entitled to the game, by a score of nine runs to none 
(no matter what number of innings has been played). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Umpire's Call, 

Section 1. “Play” is the order of the 
RULE 48. umpire to begin the game, or to resume play 
after its suspension. 

Sec. 2. “Time” is the order of the umpire to suspend 
play. Such extension must not extend beyond the day of the 
game. 

Sec. 3. “Game” is the announcement by the umpire that 
the game is terminated. 

A Time at Bat. 

A “Time at Bat” is the term at bat of a bats- 
RULE 49. man. It begins when he takes his position and 
continues until he is put out or becomes a base- 
runner ; except when, because of being hit by a pitched ball, 
or in case of an illegal delivery by the pitcher, or in case of a* 
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sacrifice hit purposely made to the infield which, not being a 
base-hit, advances a base-runner without resulting in a put-out, 
except to the batsman, as in Rule 32. 

What is an Inning? 

An “ Inning” is the term at bat of the nine 
RULE 00. players representing a club in a game, and is 
completed when three of such players have 
been put out, as provided in these rules. 

A Significant Term . 

“Legal” or “Legally” signifies as re- 
RULE 01 . quired by these rules. 

THE 8CORING RULE8. 

In order to promote uniformity in scoring 
RULE 02. championship games the following instructions, 
suggestions and definitions are made for the 
benefit of scorers, and they are required to make all scores in 
accordance therewith. 

The Batsman's Score . 

Section i. The first item in the tabulated 
RULE 03. score, after the player's name and position, 
shall be the number of times he has been at 
bat during the game. No time at bat shall be scored if the 
batsman be hit by a pitched ball while standing in his position, 
and after trying to avoid being so hit; or in case of the pitcher’s 
illegal delivery of the ball to the bat which gives the batsman 
his base, or when he intentionally hits the ball to the field, 
purposely to be put out, or if he is given first base on called 
balls. 

Sec. 2. In the second column should be set down the runs 
made by each player. 

Sec. 3. In the third column should be placed the first-base 
hits made by each player. 

The Scoring of Base Hits . 

A base-hit should be scored in the following 
RULE 84. cases: 

When the ball from the bat strikes the 
ground within the foul lines and out of. reach of the fielders. 

When a hit ball is partially or wholly stopped by a fielder in 
motion, but such player cannot recover himself in time to 
handle the ball before the striker reaches first base. 

When the ball is hit with such force to an infielder that he 
cannot handle it in time to put out the batsman. (In case of 
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doubt over this class of hits, score a base-hit and exempt the 
fielder from the charge of an error.) 

When a ball is hit so slowly towards a fielder that he cannot 
handle it in time to put out the batsman. 

That in all cases where a base-runner is retired by being hit 
by a batted ball, the batsman should be credited with a base-hit 

When a batted ball hits the person or clothing of the umpire, 
as defined in Rule 35, section 5. In no case shall a base-hit be 
scored when a base-runner has been forced out by the play. 

Scoring Sacrifice Hits . 

In the fourth column shall be placed the 
RULE 55. sacrifice hits, which shall be credited to the 
batsman who, when no one is out or when but 
one man is out, advances a runner a base by a bunt hit, which 
results in putting out the batsman, or would so result if the ball 
were handled without error. . 

(According to this rule only sacrifice hits made by bunting are scored, an 
injustice to the team-worker at the bat.) 

The Scoring of Field Plays . 

Section i. The number of opponents put 
RULE 56. out by each player shall be set down in the 
fifth column. Where a batsman is given out 
by the umpire for a foul strike, or where the batsman fails to 
bat in proper order, the put-out shall be scored to the catcher. 
In all cases of 4 ‘out’* for interference, running out of line, or 
infield fly dropped, the “out” should be credited to the player 
who would have made the play, but for the action of the base- 
runner or batsman. 

Sec. 2. The number of times the player assists shall be set 
down in the sixth column. An assist should be given to each 
player who handles the ball in assisting a run out or other play 
of the kind. 

Sec. 3. An assist should be given to a player who makes a 
play in time to put a runner out, even if the player who could 
complete the play fails through no fault of the player assisting. 

And generally an assist should be given to each player who 
handles or assists in any manner in handling the ball from 
the time it leaves the bat until it reaches the player who makes 
the put-out, or in case of a thrown ball, to each player who 
throws or handles it cleanly and in such a way that a put-out 
results, or would result if no error were made by the receiver. 

Assists should be credited to every player who handles the 
ball in the play which results in a base-runner being called out 
for interference or for running out of line. 
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The Scoring of Errors. 

Section i. An error shall be given in the 
RULE 87 . seventh column for each misplay which allows a 
striker or base-runner to make one or more 
bases when perfect play would have insured his being put out, 
except that “wild pitches, ” “bases on balls,” bases on the 
batsman being struck by a “pitched ball,” or in case of illegal 
pitched balls, balks and passed balls, all of which comprise 
battery errors, shall not be included in said column. In scor- 
ing errors of batted balls see section 3 of this rule. 

Sec. 2. An error shall not be scored against the catcher for 
a wild throw to prevent a stolen base, unless the base-runner 
advances an extra ba§e because of the error. 

Sec. 3. No error shall be scored against an infielder who at- 
tempts to complete a double play, unless the throw is so wild 
that an additional base is gained. 

Scoring Stolen Bases . 

A stolen base shall be credited to the base- 
RULE 58 . runner whenever he reaches the base he 
attempts to steal unaided by a fielding or by a 
battery error or a hit by the batsman. 

The Summary Score . 

The summary score of a game shall contain 
RULE 59. the following special records : 

Section i. The score made in each innings 
of the game. 

Sec. 2. The number of bases stolen by each player. 

Sec. 3. .The number of two-base hits made by each player. 

Sec. 4. The number of three-base hits made by each player. 

Sec. 5. 'The number of home runs made by each player. 

Sec. 6. The number of double and triple plays made by 
each side and the names of the players assisting in the same. 

Sec. 7. The number of innings each pitcher pitched in. 

Sec. 8. The number of base-hits made off each pitcher. 

Sec. 9. The number of times the pitcher strikes out the 
opposing batsmen. 

Sec. 10. The number of times the pitcher gives bases on 
balls. 

Sec. II. The number of wild pitches charged to the pitcher. 

Sec. 12. The number of times the pitcher hits batsmen 
with pitched ball. 

Sec. 13. The number of passed balls by each catcher. 

Sec. 14. The time of the game. 

Sec. 15. The name of the umpire. 

(A new section should be introduced after section 5, which should record 
the number of times each player had forwarded base- runners by base hits.) 
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THE FOUL BALL STRIKE RULE. 

Quoting from the Committee’* official code of rules describing the “ com- 
promise ” measure adopted in reference to the rules applicable to the call- 
ing of strikes on intentionally hit foul balls, the rule in question is as 
follows : 

Rule 44 was amended as follows : 

Rule 44.— Strikes. 

A strike is : 

Section i. A ball struck at by the batsman without its touching his bat; or t 

Sec. a. A fair ball legally delivered by the pitcher, but not struck at by 
the batsman. 

Sec. 3. A foul hit ball not caught on the fly y unless two strikes have al m 
ready been called , WHICH PALLS OR SETTLES ON FOUL GROUND 
INSIDE OR ON THE LINE OF THE TERRITORY DESCRIBED 
BY LINES DRAWN FROM FIRST AND THIRD BASES AT RIGHT 
ANGLES WITH AN IMAGINARY LINE DRAWN FROM HOME 
TO SECOND BASE AND EXTENDING ON EACH SIDE TO THE 
LIMIT OF THE PLAYING FIELD. 

Sec. 4. ANY INTENTION OR EFFORT TO HIT THE BALL 
TO FOUL GROUND OUTSIDE OF THE LINES OF THE TERRI- 
TORY DESCRIBED BY LINES DRAWN FROM FIRST AND THIRD 
BASES AT RIGHT ANGLES WITH AN IMAGINARY LINE DRAWN 
FROM HOME TO SECOND BASE AND EXTENDING ON EACH 
SIDE TO THE LIMIT OF THE PLAYING FIELD. 

(Section 4 is entirely new and is a substitute for the ** bunt hit,” section 4, 
as it appears in Spalding’s 1901 Guide. ) 

The above rules render it imperative on the umpire to call every ball a 
strike which hits the ground foul back of the center line of the appended 
diagram. But if the ball hits foul ground on the forward of the center line, 
it is left at the discretion of the umpire to regard the foul hit as intentional 
or accidental. Here is a correct diagram of the new lines: 
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SPALDING'S OFFICIAL BASE BALL GUIDE. 


I 


New York , March 18, 1902. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the recent Joint 
Playing Rules Conference , held at Buffalo , authorizing me to 
supply Official Copies of the Playing Rules to the publishers of 
the base ball guides , I hereby certify that the above rules as pub - 
lished in the Spalding Base Ball Guide are correct and are the 
official rules unanimously adopted at the Joint Playing Pules 
Congress held February 10 and 11, 1902. 




March i8 v 1902. 

* 

This is to certify that the foregoing is a correct copy of the 
Rules as adopted at the Buffalo Conference , February 10, 1902, 
and all games must be played under the same; furthermore , that 
Henry Chadwick was appointed a Committee of One to codify the 
rules and send copies to the guides . 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE LEAGUE SCHEDULE FOR 1902. 
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^Morniog aa4 Aitenioon, + Afternoon only. 



How 
About 
Your Bat? 


^ X ou ^ ave an °W bat 
Ho that * s J ust r *8ht, or a 
FV) v^|' broken bat that you 
hm V wish duplicated, send it 
V __ to us and we will make 

W you an exact duplicate 

mgF at the regular price of 

$1*00 each. We will 
keep the model of your bat at our factory, 
so that you can re-order at any time. 
k Our highest quality bats are made from 
the very best selected second growth 
. white ash, grown on high land, and 
® under no circumstances do we use 
f)^ swamp or lowland ash in these bats. 

Our bats are made under the supervision of Jack 
Pickett, who has been identified with base ball for 
the past fifteen years, having played with the Na- 
tional, Eastern and Western Leagues. Mr. Pickett 
is undoubtedly one of the best judges of base ball 
bats in the country and is thoroughly familiar with 
the players' wants. 

Catalogue of all athletic shorts free. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 

( Incorporated) 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
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Notice to 
Base Ball Players 

We beg to call your attention to the 
fact that we have established a Base Ball 
Bureau for the purpose of assisting 
young players who are ambitious to play 
professional ball to secure positions with 
professional teams. We are in touch with 
all the Base Ball Clubs in the country, 
and are in receipt of numerous inquiries 
every year for good young players. 

If you will send us ypur name and 
address, giving age, height, weight and 
general qualifications, we will place your 
name on our record and will take pleas- 
ure in bringing the information to the 
attention of managers seeking new 
players. This is done without any 
charge. 

Yours truly, 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

(Incorporated) 

Address any of our Stores : 

126-180 Nassau St., Nevr York 
147-149 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1616 Arapahoe St., Denver 



SPALDING’S BASE BALL GOODS 



Spalding’s “’Varsity” 
League Ball 

Regulation size and weight, fine 
selected horsehide double cover, 
rubber centre, all wool yarn and 
far superior in material and work- 
manship to any of the various 
imitations of our Official League 
Ball. Warranted to last a full 
game without losing its elasticity 
or shape. 

No. X. Each, $ 1.00 

Spalding’s 
** Interscholastic ” 
League Ball 

Same quality as the ’Varsity 
League but smaller in size. Each 
ball in sealed box and warranted to last a full game. 

No. XB. Each, 50C. 


Spalding’s Double Seam Ball 

Made with the same ca*e and of the same material as our League 
Ball the double stitch is used in its construction, rendering it doubly 
secure against ripping. Every ball is wrapped in tinfoil, packed in a 
separatebox and sealed and warranted to last a full game. 

No. O. Each, $ | .25 


Spalding’s Amateur Ball 

Regulation size ball. Selected.horsehide cover, and well adapted 
for practice games. Each ball put up in a separate box and sealed. 

No. 3. Each, 50C. 

Spalding’s Professional Ball 

Regulation size and weight. Made of carefullv selected material 
throughout, and warranted a first-class ball. Each ball put up in 
separate box and sealed. 

No. 2. Each, 50C. 

Spalding’s King of the Diamond 

This ball is regulation size and weight, made of good material and 
horsehide cover. Each ball put up in a separate box and sealed. 

No. 5. Each, 25C. 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

Incorporated 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
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SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 



No. 10. HIGH FLYER BALL 

A very lively ball; the inside is all rubber, 
making it the liveliest ball ever offered at 
the price. Put up in a separate box and 
*e*led Each, 35c. 

No. 7 B. LEAGUE JUNIOR BALL 

Slightly under regular size, horsehide 
cover, and is very lively; carefully made 
and a perfect boys’ size ball. Put up in a 
separate box and sealed. Each, 35c. 

No. 7. BOYS* FAVORITE BALL 

Regulation size and weight, horsehide 
cover and well constructed. An excellent 
regulation ball for boys. Put up in a sep- 
arate box and sealed. . .. Each, 35c. 

No. 14. BOYS’ AMATEUR BALL 

This ball is a little under regulation size, has 
a sheepskin cover, and is very lively. Put 
up in a separate box and sealed. Each, 15c. 

No. 6. VICTOR BALL 

The best 15 -cent ball ever put on the mar- 
ket. Regulation size and weight. Each 
ball is put up in a separate box and sealed. 

No. 9 B. EaChl '**• 

SPALDING’S BOYS’ LIVELY BALL 

A good Boys’ Lively Ball, juvenile size, 
two-piece cover. Each ball trade-marked. 
One dozen balls in a box. - Each, 10c. 

No 8. SPALDINa’S EUREKA BALL 

Nearly regulation size and weight. The 
best cheap ball for the money on the mar- 
ket. Each ball trade-marked. One dozen 
• balls in a box. ... Each, 10c. 

No. 13. SPALDING’S ROCKET BALL 

This is a good bounding ball. Size, 8 in.; 
weight, 4 ounces. The best E-cent, two- 

E iece cover ball in the market. One dozen 
alls in a box. - Each, gc. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

Incorporated 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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DENVER 



SPALDING’S BASE BALL GOODS 


Spalding’s “ Highest Quality" Catchers’ Mitt 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

Incorporated 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 


Leather of finest quality calfskin, lace back; padding and workman- 
ship of the very best, strap-and-buckle fastening at back. Lace thumb. 
Double row of stitching on heel pad. The “ Perfection ” of catchers' 
mitts - No. 7 - 0 . Each, $6.00 

“ Decker Patent* 

Made same as our No. O Mitt, with the addition of a heavy piece of 
sole leather on back for extra protection to the hand and fingers. 

No. OX- Each, $3.00 
Spalding’s No. 0 Jlltt 

Face, sides and finger-piece made of velvet tanned boulevard and the 
back of selected asbestos duc k. Strap-and-buckle fastening at back and 
well padded. Double row of stitching on heel pad. Well known for 
reliability. Lace thumb. 

No. O. Each, $2.50 

C<fsplete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S CATCHERS 9 MITT 


The “League” 


Made of green, 
special tanned leather, 
very soft and pliable. 
Patent 'lace back and 
heavily padded. 
Double row of stitch- 
ing on heel pad and 
strap-and-buclcle fas- 
tening at the back. 
Lace thumb. 


No. 5-0. 
Each, $4.00 


Spalding’s 
No. OA Mitt 

Not Lace Back 
Extra large and 
heavily padded. Vel- 
vet tanned boulevard 
face and laced thumb. 
Double row of stitch- 
ing on heel pad. Ex- 
tremely well made. 

No. OA. 

Each, $2.00 



No. 5-0. 


Spalding's Amateur Mitt 

Patent Lace Back 

Made of extra quality asbestos buck, perspiration proof and extremely 
tough and durable ; reinforced and laced at thumb. Double row of 
stitching at heel pad. A very popular mitt. 

No. A. Each, $1.50 


Spalding's Practice Mitt 

Patent Lace Back 

Made of specially firm tanned oak leather, easy fitting, reinforced and 
lace thumb; double row of stitching on heel pad and patent lace back. 
None better for practice. 

No. B. Each, $|.00 

All Styles Made in Rights and Lefts. 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 




(SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 


Spalding's No. BX 
First Basemen’s Mitt 

Highest quality material and 
workmanship and adapts itself to 
the conformation of the hand with- 
out undue straining. 

Made of fine selected and spec- 
ially tanned calfskin, extremely 
well made throughout and padded 
to meet the special requirements 
of a baseman’s mitt; laced all 
around and strap-and-buckle 
fastening at back; double row of 
stitching on heel pad. 

No. BX. Each, $3.50 


No. BXS First Basemen’s ilitt 

Composed of same quality materials and workmanship same as in our 
No. BX First Basemen’s Mitt. It has no heel pad and is made up espe- 
cially for professional use. 

No. BXS. Each, $3.50 

No. CX First Basemen's Mitt 

Fine quality and finish; made on same lines as No. BX mitt; face of 
specially tanned green leather, extra well padded at wrist and thumb; 
laced all around and strap-and-buckle fastening at back; double row of 
stitching on heel pad. 

No. CX. Each, $2.00 

No. DX First Basemen’s Mitt 

Men’s size; a good article at a moderate price; made of oak tan 
specially selected leather, laced all around and strap-and-buckle fastening 
at back; a very easy fitting mitt. 

Mo. DX. Each, SI.SO 
No. EX First Basemen’s ilitt 

An excellent mitt for boys; made of good quality craven leather, laced 
all around; suitably padded and will give very good service. 

No. EX. Each, $1.00 
Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 



Spalding’s 

No. PX Infielders’ Glove 

Our No. PX Infielders* Glove 
is made up on lines suggested by 
prominent professional players. 
Quality and workmanship can* 
not be surpassed. The quality 
of buckskin used in making up 
this glove is the finest we have 
been able to obtain, and all other 
items of manufacture have been 
carefully looked into. It is 
heavily padded around edges 
with, fine quality felt, and 
padding extends well up into 
the little finger. Hasnonump, 
but is made extra long to pro- 
tect wrist. 

No. RX. Each, $3.00 


Spalding’s No. 2XS Infielders’ Glove 

A special glove with features that will appeal to the professional 
player. Made extra long, of selected velvet tanned buckskin, kid lined 
and lightly padded. Has no heel pad. 

NO. 2X8. Each, $2.50 

Spalding’s No* AX Infielders’ Glove 

« P®P u ^ ar style. Made throughout of specially tanned calfskin. 

Padded with best quality felt. Web thumb. Double row of stitching 
on heel pad. Highest quality workmanship throughout. 

No. AX. Each, $2.50 

Spalding’s No. 2X Infielders’ Glove 

Made throughout of selected velvet tanned buckskin, lined and 
correctly padded with finest felt. Has web thumb. Highest quality 
workmanship throughout; double row of stitching on heel paa. No 
better made at any price. 

No. 2X. Each, $2.50 
Spalding’s No. 2XB Infielders 9 Glove 

Our best boys’ glove. Made in same style and of same material as our 
No. 2X glove, except smaller in size. 

NO. 2XB. Each, $2.00 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
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NEW YORK 
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BALL GOODS 



Spalding’s 
Boys’ League Mitt 

Made throughout of specially tanned 
leather, lace back; very soft and 
pliable and extra well padded; double 
row of stitching on neel pad and 
strap-and-buckle fastening on back; 
laced thumb. 

No. 5-OB. Each, $2.00 
Spalding's Boys’ Mitt 

Made of extra quality asbestos buck, 
extremely tough and durable ; well 
padded; lace back ; reinforced at 
thumb and double row of stitching on 
heel pad ; laced thumb ; good size. A 
very serviceable boys’ mitt. 

No. AB. Each, $1.00 
Spalding’s Boys’ Mitt 

A great favorite ; made of extra quality firm tanned oak leather ; extra 
well padded and substantially made ; lace back ; double row of stitching 
on heel pad ; reinforced and laced thumb. 

No. BB. Each, 50C. 

Spalding’s No. 4 Mitt 

Men’s size. Firm tanned leather; extra heavily padded; reinforced at 
thumb joint and double row of stitching on heel pad. 

No. 4. Each, 50C. 

Spalding's Junior Mitt 

Most popular mitt made; of good quality firm tanned leather; well 

E added; lace back and reinforced thumb; double row of stitching on 
eel pad. 

No. CB. Each, 23c. 

Spalding’s No. 5 Mitt 

Improved style; firm pliable leather; laced thumb; well padded and 
double row of stitching on heel pad. 

No. 5. Each, 25C. 

Spalding’s No. 7 Mitt 

Leather face, canvas back; good size and well padded. 

No. 7. Each, |0C. 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 


A G. SPALDING & BROS. 
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SPALDING’S BASE BALL GOODS 


Spalding’s 

No. X Infielders 9 Glove 

A good all-around glove, im- 

E roved style. Made of good quality 
orsehide, well padded. Web 
thumb; double row of stitching on 
heel pad. Will give excellent service. 

No. X. Each, $1.50 
Spalding’s 

No. XB Infielders’ Glove 

A Boys* Glove. The same quality 
as our No. X, but smaller in size. 

No. XB. Each, $1.00 
'Spalding’s No. 15 Infielders’ Glove 

A well made glove, improved style. Made of extra fine quality brown 
leather, well padded. Web thumb ; double row of stitching on heel pad. 
No. | 5, Each, $ | .00 

Spalding’s No. 12 Infielders’ (Hove 

Good quality soft suede tanned leather nicely padded. Web thumb; 
double row of stitching on heel pad. 

No. |2. Each, 75c. 

Spalding’s No. 16 Infielders* Glove 

A good glove, full size, improved style. Made of good quality soft 
tanned leather, nicely padded. Web thumb; double row 
of stitching on heel pad. 

No. |6. Each, 50C. 

Spalding’s No. 14 Infielders’ Glove 

Similar to No. 12. but smaller in size. No better at the price. 

No. 14. Each, 500. 

Spalding’s No. 17 Infielders’ Glove 

A Youth’s Glove; all leather, good quality, well made and padded. 
Web thumb; double row of stitching on heel pad. 

No. 1 7. Each, 25c. 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 


Spalding’s Sun Protecting Mask 

Finest steel wire, extra heavy black enamelled ; 
our patent sunshade protects the eyes without 
obstructing the view. 

No. 4-0. Each, $4.00 

Spalding's Neck Protecting flask 

Finest steel wire, extra heavy and black enamel- 
led to prevent reflection of light ; our patent neck 
extension affords absolute protection to the neck. 

No. 3-0. Each, $3,00 
Spalding’s Special League Mask 

Black enamelled. Made of extra heavy and best annealed steel wire. 
Fittings of best quality throughout. 

No. 2-0. Each, $2.50 

Spalding’s Regulation League Mask 

Made of heavy, soft annealed steel wire. Well finished and reliable in 
every particular. 

No. OX. Black Enamelled. Each, $2.00 
No. O. Bright Wire; - | .50 

Spalding’s Amateur Mask 

Bright wire. Same size and general style of the League mask. Sub- 
stantially made and warranted perfectly safe. 

No. A. Each, $1.00 

Spalding’s Boys’ Amateur Mask 

Bright wire. Exactly same quality as our No. A mask, only smaller in 
size. An absolutely safe mask for boys. 

No. B. Each, $ | ,00 

Spalding’s Regulation Mask 

Bright wire. Made in same style as our Amateur mask, but without 
head or chin piece. Warranted. 

No. L. Each, 75c, 

Spalding’s Youths’ flask 

Bright wire. Well padded. No head or chin piece. 

No. Cm Each, 500. No. D. Each, 25c. 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 

Our lines of flannels for Base Ball Uniforms con- 
sists of the best qualities in their respective 
grades, and the most desirable colors for Base 
Ball Uniforms. Each grade is kept up to the 
highest point of excellence, and quality improved 
wherever possible every season. We are out- 
fitters to all the League clubs and colleges 
throughout the country. 

The Spalding Uniform No. o. 

The workmanship and material of this outfit is 
of the very highest quality throughout, and spe- 
cial care has been taken to make this uniform 
superior to anything offered in this line. Com- 
plete, $15.60; net price to clubs ordering for en- 
tire team, $12.50 per suit. 

The University Uniform, No. i. 

In workmanship and quality of material equal 
to our No. O Uniform; good weight flannel. 
Complete, $12.50; net price to clubs ordering for 
entire team, $10.00 per suit. 

The Interscholastic Uniform, No. a. 

Made of same grade of material as. our higher- 
priced uniforms, but of lighter weight flannel. 
Substantially made and a most serviceable out- 
fit. Complete, $9.65; net price to clubs ordering 
for entire team, $8.00 per suit. 

The Club Special Uniform, No. 3. 

Made of ^ good quality flannel in a variety of 
very desirable patterns. Well finished and a 
most excellent outfit for amateur clubs. Com- 
plete, $7.00; net price to; clubs ordering for en- 
tire team, $5.50 per suit. 

The Amateur Special Uniform, No. 4 . 

Made of good quality flannel and compares 
favorably with uniforms of other makers quoted 
at a much higher price. Complete, $5.00; net 
price to clubs ordering for entire team, $4.00 
per suit. 

The Spalding Junior Uniform, No, 5. 

Made expressly for clubs composed of boys and 
! youths, and will stand the hardest kind of wear. 
Complete, $4 00; net price to clubs ordering nine 
or more uniforms, $8.00 per suit. 

No -extra charge for lettering shirts with name 
of club. Detachable sleeves. 50c. each shirt extra. 
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SPALDING’S BASE BALL GOODS 


The Spalding Highest 
Quality Base Ball Shoe 

Our 44 Highest Quality** Base 
Ball Shoe is nand-made through- 
out and of specially selected 
kang 
leather 
treme c 
taken i 
genera] 
str u c 
and no , 

or expense spared in making this shoe not only of the very highest in 
quality, but a perfect shoe in every detail. The plates, made ex- 
clusively for this shoe, are of the finest hand-forged razor-steel and 
firmly-riveted to heel and sole. 

No. 2-0. P« pair, $7.50 

A special new light weight razor steel hand-forged plate used on all our 
best grade shoes. 

The Spalding Sprinting Shoe 

Same quality as our No. 2-0 shoe, but built on our famous running 
shoe last. Weigh about eighteen ounces to the pair and made with extra 
care throughout. 

No. 3-OS. Per pair, $8.00 
The Spalding Club Special Shoe 

Made of carefully selected satin calfskin, ( machine sewed, very sub- 
stantially constructed, and a first-class shoe in every particular. Steel 
plates riveted to heel and sole. 

No. 33 . Per pair, $5.00 

The Spalding Amateur Special Shoe 

Made of good quality calfskin, machine sewed ; a serviceable and dur- 
able shoe, and one we can specially recommend. Plates riveted to heel 
and sole. 

No. 35 . Per pair, $3.50 

The Spalding No. 37 Base Ball Shoe 

A leather shoe complete with plates. We guarantee this shoe to be 
good for the price, but do not guarantee it beyond that. 

No. 37 . Per pair, $2.00 
Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 


Spalding’s Beveled Edge Shoe Plates 



TOB. HEEL, 


No. 3-0. Toe Plates Per pair, 5<>C. 

No. 4-0« Heel Plates “ 50C. 

Spalding’s League Plates 

Steel specially hardened, sharpened edges. 

No. O. Toe Plates * Per pair, 20C* 

No. 2-0. Heel Plates “ 25C. 

Professional Shoe Plates 

Best Quality Steel. 


No. | a Toe Plates Pair, IOC. 

No. |H. Heel Plates “ |OC. 


Spalding’s Pitcher’s Toe 
Plate 

Worn on the toe and affords a thor- 
ough protection to the shoe, and at the 
same time a most valuable assistant in 

§ itching. Made for Right or Left 
hoe. Used by all professionals. 

No. A. Aluminum. Each, 50C. 

No. B. Brass. “ 25C. 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 



Spalding's Canvas Bat Bag, made of heavy waterproof canvas, leather 
reinforced at ends ; will hold 12 bats. 

No. 2. Each, $3.00 

No. 3. Same as above; to hold 6 bats. Each, $ | .75 

Individual Bat Bags 



Spalding's Sole Leather Bat Bags, for two bats; used by all League players. 

No. Ol. Each, $3.00 

Heavy waterproof canvas, leather cap at both ends. 

No. 02. Each, $ | .25 

Heavy canvas, leather bag at one end. 

No. 03. Each, 80c. 

Spalding's 
Umpire Indicator 

Made of celluloid; exact 
size, 8x1# inches. En- 
dorsed and used by all 
League umpires. 

No. O. Each, 50C. 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 


Spalding’s Inflated Body Protector 

We are now the sole manufacturers of the Gray Patent 
Protectors, the only practical device for the protection of 
catchers and umpires. They are made of the best rubber, 
inflated with air, light and pliable, and do not interfere 
with the movements of the wearer under any conditions. 

When not in use the air may be let out and the protector 
rolled in a very small place. 

No. Oa League Catchers’ Protector $6.00 
No. | . Amateur Catchers’ Protector . 4.00 

No. 2. Boys’ Catchers’ Protector . 3.00 

Score Books 

POCKET SCORE BOOKS 
No. f a Paper cover, 7 games, each, $ . |0 
No. 2. Board cover, 22 games, 44 .25 

No. 3. Board cover, 46 games, 44 .50 

CLUB SCORE BOOKS 

No. 4« Board cover, 30 games . . . Each, $ .75 

No. 5a Cloth cover, 60 games ^ “ | .23 

No. 0 . Cloth cover, 90 games 44 | .50 

No. 7a Cloth cover, 120 games ..... 44 2.00 

Score cards Each, 5c. Per dozen, .25 

Spalding’s Bases 




Complete with straps and spikes. 

Three bases to a set, 

League Club/ Bases, extra quality 
. canvas, and quilted. 

No. Oa Per set, $6*00 
Canvas Bases, well made, not 
quilted. 

No. |. Per set, $5.00 

Canvas Bases, ordinary quality. 

No. 2. Per set, $3.00 
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SPALDING'S BASE BALL GOODS 



Practising Base Ball 

Patented February 5, 1901. 

This simple device enables any base 
ball player by. himself to get the very 
best of practice. Cut illustrates the 
article quite thoroughly. To each ball 
is attached a long piece of rubber cord 
of good quality, ending in a ring, to 
which a leather strap is attached to be 
fastenedjaround the wrist. Ball may 
be thrown greater or less. distance as 
catcher may wish, to practice for balls 
of various swiftness. Pitchers may 
also find this of use, and by throwing 
ball in the air, good practice may be 
obtained for catching of flies; with it a 
player may also obtain needed practice 
m catching of grounders. 

No. | . Full size ball for men, $ | c ©€ I 
No. 2- For boys . »BO 

No. 3. For boys . .33 


Spalding’s Uniform Bags 



The convenient packing of uniforms in a manner that will not wrinkle 
and soil same, and to be easily carried, is an important item to every 
nlaver. We have designed a roll or bag which answers all requirements, 
ft is substantially made, very durable, and has separate compartments 


for shoes, etc. 

No. | . Best Canvas Each, $2*30 

No. 2. Fine Bag Leather . • • “ 5-00 
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SPALDING'S TENNIS GOODS 



Spalding’s 

Championship Tennis Ball 

ABSOLUTELY PERFECTION 

Regulation size and weight, finest quality 
felt cover. 

No. O. Per doz., $4.00 


Spalding’s 

Vantage Tennis Ball 

A good felt covered ball. 

No. | . Per doz., $3.00 


Spalding’s 
Practice Tennis Ball 

Good quality ball, plain rubber, for use 
in wet weather. 

No. 3. Per doz., $2.50 


Uniform in quality and carefully con- 
structed throughout. Regulation 
size and weight. Fine 
felt cover. 


No. O^ Per doz., $3.50 


Spalding’s 

Tournament Tennis Ball 
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SPALDNIG'S TENNIS GOODS 


The 

Spalding 
Rackets 

No. 9. The Slo- 
cum. Same model 
as last year. Frame of 
selected white ash; fine 
quality white main 
strings and red cross 
strings; oak throat- 
piece, antique finish ; 
stained and polished 
mahogany handle, 
finely checkered, 
leather capped, $4.00 

No. 8. The Slo- 
cum Junior. 

Same model as last 
year. Frame of white 
ash, with polished wal- 
nut throat-piece and checkered cedar handle. Strung with all white 
fine quality gut. ..... Each, $3.00 
No. 6. The Vantage. Improved model. Frame of white 
ash, mahogany throat-piece; fine quality white gut stringing; checkered 
mahogany handle, leather capped. . . . Each, $3.00 

No. 5. The Lakeside. Designed for effective work. Frame 
of white ash, polished mahogany throat-piece; stringing of good quality 
white gut; checkered mahogany handle, leather capped. Each, $2.50 
No. 4. The Greenwood. . Improved shape. Frame of good, 
white ash, polished mahogany throat-piece; stringing of good quality gut; 
checkered mahogany handle, leather capped. . Each, $2.00 
No. 3. The G eneva. Popular new shape. Frame of white 
ash, polished walnut throat-piece; good quality gut; checkered cedar 
handle, leather capped. .... Each, $ | .50 

No. 2. The Favorite. Approved model. Frame of white 
ash, polished walnut throat-piece; stringing of good quality gut; check- 
ered cedar handle, leather capped. . . . Each, $|.O0 

No. I. The Practice. None better for children. White ash 
frame, walnut throat-piece; checkered cedar handle, leather capped; 
stringing good quality gut. .... Each, 75C. 
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SPALDING'S TENNIS GOODS 
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The 

Spalding 

Rackets. 


a perfect racket. New 
model. Frame of white 
ash specially selected ; 
handsomely polished 
walnut throat-piece; 
spliced cane handle 
extending through 
throat-piece g i v i n g 
additional strength and 
driving power. Strung 
with finest quality gut. 
Hand-made throughout, and perfect balance assured. Each, $7*00 

No. 14. THE 8PALQING A-|. Hand-made throughout; 
all work, material and finish ofnighest quality. Frame finest white ash, 
beveled inside edge; polished mahogany throat-piece. Stringing, finest 
gut obtainable. Combed mahogany handle, leather capped. $6.00 

. No. 15. THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Up-to-date 

in every respect. Modeled after racket used by one of the most 
successful of last season’s players. Frame of white ash specially 
selected and polished, with beveled and rounded inside edge; mahogany 
throat-piece. Stringing of superior quality white gut. Combed 
mahogany handle, leather capped. . . Each, $6.00 

No. 12. THE OCOMO. Frame of finest white ash with 
rounded edges ana mahogany throat-piece. Stringing of very best 
white gut. Combed mahogany handle, made small for ladies’ use, leather 
capped. ....... Each, $5.00 

Nq. I I. THE TOURNAMENT. Modeled after design of 

prominent player. Finest white ash frame and mahogany throat-piece. 
Best white gut stringing and combed mahogany handle, leather 
capped. ... Each, $5.00 

No. 10. THE ’VARSITY,. New Model. Selected 

white ash frame, mahogany throat-piece; fine quality gut; stained* 
mahogany handle, finely checkered, leather capped. Each, $4.00 
No. IOC. Same as No. 10, only cork handle. Each, $4.50 
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SPALDING'S TENNIS GOODS 


Spalding's Regulation Tennis Nets 

No. 3. Double Court, 
machine made, 42 feet, 
15 thread; white, 3 1 .50 
No. 3. Double Court, 
machine made, 86 feet, 
15 thread; white, g f .00 
No. | B Single Court, 
machine made, 27 feet, 
18 thread; white, 75c. 

Spalding’s 
Backstop Nets 

Uprights and top rods 
are tubular iron, heavily 
japanned. Netting of 
galvanized iron wire, 
which is unaffected by 
the weather, and will not 
rust, and each section 
is hung separately to per- 
mit players to pass back 
and forth. 

Six sections, measuring 54 feet long by 7 feet high, set up, $25.00 
Additional sections at proportionate prices. 

Twine Nets for Backstops— Without Poles 

No. 4. White, 50 feet long, 7 feet high, 0 thread, Each, $2.50 

No. 5. White, 50 feet long, 8 feet high, 12 thread, “ 3.00 

No. 5X. Tarred, 50 feet long, 8 feet high, 12 thread, “ 3.50 

No. BS. Backstop Net Poles only, . 14 1.00 
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SPALDING'S TENNIS GOODS* 


Spalding's Patent Double Centre Nets 

Spalding’s Patent Double Cen- 
tre Nets are hand knitted, and 
in the centre, where most of the 
wear comes, have double twine 
knitted together for 11 to 18 feet, 
according to size of net. Will 
outlast two or more ordinary 
nets. 

WHITE, 15 THREAD, DOUBLE 
COURT. 

No. 2C. Length, 86 feet ; 
double centre, 11 feet, $4.50 
No. 3C. Length, 42 feet ; 
double centre, 18 feet. $5.00 

WHITE, 21 THREAD, DOUBLE 
COURT. 

No. 2D. Length, 86 feet ; 
double centre, 11 feet. $5.00 
No. 3D. Length, 42 feet; 
double centre. 13 feet. $5.50 

Spalding's Intercollegiate Nets 

Hand knit of best quality twine. Extra wide canvas strip at top. 
Same style and quality as used at Newport and all championship events. 
Tanned nets if desired. 

No. 3E. Double Court, 42 feet, 21 thread, hand made. Each, $4.25 
No. 2E. Double Court, 36 feet, 21 thread, hand made. “ 3.75 

Spalding's Canvas Bound Nets 

No. 2B. Double Court, hand made, 86 feet, 21 thread; white, $3.00 
No. 3B. Double Court, hand made, 42 feet, 21 thread; white, 3.50 
No. 2A. Double Court, machine made, 86 feet, 15 thread; white, 1.75 
No* 3 A. Double Court, machine made, 42 feet, 15 thread; white, 2.00 
No. 3X. TARRED NETS. Canvas bound, double court, 42 feet, 

21 thread $ 4.00 
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SPALDING'S TENNIS GOODS 


f siding's Championship Tennis Poles 

out a doubt the finest thing in the way of aTennis 
at has ever been placed on the market. Square, 
l ash poles, finely finished, with heavy japanned 
ses, and ratchet crank of special design. We 
>ply with these poles iron clutches to steady the 
hen used on soft ground, and our special iron 
ews, which are fixed permanently in the ground, 
g the place where poles shouldbeset. Handle and 
pike used to insert corkscrew packed with poles, i 
Championship Tennis Poles. Pair, $20.00 
palding’s Tournament Tennis Poles 
hose who desire an absolutely first-class pole, 
me in appearance and extremely durable, we re- 
nd our . No. B Tournament Tennis Poles. The 
e made of finely polished ash 2% inches square, I 
iavy japanned iron base and ratchet crank for 
ing net. Pins for fastening iron bases firmly to 
packed with poles. 

3. Tournament Poles. Per pair, $ | O.CO 
Spalding's Casino Tennis Poles 

id poles of ash finely polished; japanned iron 
nd pins for fastening firmly to ground. No guy 1 
equired with these poles. Net is adjusted by 
crank. 

*o. C. Casino Poles. Per pair, $6.00 
Spalding’s Tennis Poles 

Finely polished, solid, spiked tennis poles. 
Packed complete with guy ropes and pegs. 

No. E. Per pair, $2.00 

Good quaiity solid tennis poles. Packed complete w ith guy ropes and 
Pegs- No. F. Per pair, $ | .OO 

Spalding’s Tennis Poles 

Square poles, 2^ inch wood, handsomely painted in red with black strip- 
ing; japanned iron bracket bases to steady poles, which are inserted 18 
inches into the ground. No guy ropes necessary with these poles. 

No. D. Per pair, $3.00 
Guy Ropes and Pegs for Tennis Nets 
No. |. Hemp ropes, plain pegs ..... Per set, 25C. 

No. 2. Cotton ropes “ SOC. 

No. 3 . Cotton ropes, fancy pegs “ 85C. 

No. 3 will answer fpr backstop nets. 
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SPALDING’S BASKET BALL GOODS 


0 * 

Spalding 

"Offlcur 

Basket 

Ban 



Extract from 
the Official 
Rules. 

RulbII. Ball. 

Sec. 8. The ball 
made by A. G. 
SpsIdlBg* 
Bros, shall be 
the official ball.. 
Official ballswill 
be stamped as 
herewith, and 
will be in sealed 
boxes. 

Sec. 4. The 
official ball must 
be used in all 
match games. 


Officially adopted and most be used in all match games. The 
cover is made in eight sections, with capless ends and of the 
finest and most carefully selected pebble grain leather. The 
bladder is made specially for this ball, of extra quality Para rub- 
ber. Each ball packed, complete, in sealed box, and guaranteed 
perfect in every detail. 


The Spalding “Official” Basket Ball. 
No. ilo Each, $5.00 


Extra Bladders 

No. OM. For above. Each, $1.25 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue of all Athletic Sports Mailed Free to 
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SPALDING 

“SPEOIAL, No. E.” 

Fine English pebble grain 
leather case. The bladder of 
the purest Para rubber and 
guaranteed. Each ball com- 
plete in sealed box. 

No. E. Each, $4.00 

SPALDING 

“STANDARD, No. IS” 

Fine leather cover, regula- 
tion size. Each ball complete 
in box with bladder. 

No. 16. Each, $3.00 
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“PRAOTIOE, Mo. 18 ” 

Good quality leather cover, 
regulation size. Each ball 
complete in box with bladder. 
No. 18. Each, $2.00 


EXTRA BLADDERS 

For above bags. 

No. 27. Each, 60c. 
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SPALDING'S BASKET BALL GOODS 
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Official Goal. 


i 

Outdoor Goals 

' Outdoor Basket Ball Goals, v 
Uprights, and Net Frame. De- 
signed for lawns, schoolyards, 
outdoor gymnasiums and play- 
grounds. Everything «wimolete |^~j 
for setting up. 

No. 160. 

Per pair, complete, 930.00 


Basket Ball Score Books 

No. I. Paper Cover, 

io games. . Each, I On. 

No. 2. Paper Cover, 

25 games. . Each, 25c. 


Spaldings “Official" 
Basket Ball Goals. 
No. 80 . 

Per pair, $ 4.00 


EXTRACT PROM THB 
OFFICIAL RULES. 
RULE III— GOALS. 
Sac. 3. The Goal made by 
A. O. Spalding A Bros, 
shall be the official goal. 




7 A 
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THE SPALDING 

LONG DISTANCE MEGAPHONES. 



ALL SIZES AND FQR ALL PURPOSES. 

Coxswain's $2.00; Long Distance $1.00 to $8.00, 
according to size. 

Fully described in complete catalogue. Copy mailed free. 
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SPALDING'S 

ATHLETIC 

GOODS 

j* 

SHOT 



No. 19. 16-lb. lead. $2.50 
No. 21. 12-lb. lead. 2.25 
No. 23. 16-lb. iron. 1.00 j 
N o. 25. 1 2-lb. iron. .75 [ 


INDOOR SHOT 

With our improved leather cover. 

No. 3. 1 2-lb Each, $7.00 

No. 4. 16-lb “ 8.50 


SPALDING’S HAMMER CIRCLE 

Made in accordance with the new regulations, as adopted by th« A. A U. 
for governing the hammer contest. See page 67. 


A full line of up-to-date athletic implements will be found in 
our complete catalogue. Mailed free to any address. 
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SPALDING'S 

REGULATION VAULTING POLES. 



SELECTED SPRUCE. 


No. ioo. 8 feet long, solid Each, $3. 

No. 101. 10 feet long, solid, .... “4. 

No. 102. ia feet long, solid, . . . . •« * 5. 

No. 103. 14 feet long, solid, . . . . “ 6. 

HOLLOW SPRUCE POLES. 

Considerably lighter than the solid poles, and the special 
preparation with which we fill the interior of the pole greatly in- 
creases the strength and stiffness. 

No. 200. 8 feet long, hollow, ... Each, $8.00 

No. 201. 10 feet long, hollow, • . . “ 8.50 

No. 202. 12 feet long, hollow, ... “ 9.00 

No. 203. 14 feet long, hollow, ... *'9*50 

Complete Catalogue of all Athletic Sports mailed free to any address. 
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SPALDING'S CROQUET SETS 



No. 50 Croquet Set 

Consisting of 4 mallets, 
8-inch persimmon heads, 
leather cap on one end, 
plated bands, 24-inch hick- 
ory handles, threaded, 
head and handle extra fine 
finish; 4 balls, dogwood, 
nicely painted solid red, 
blue, white and black, and 
extra coat of varnish ; 2 
stakes, extra heavy head 
and foot stake, nicely 
painted red, blue, white 
and black, and extra coat of 
varnish ; 10 wickets, extra 
heavy steel wire, nicely ja- 

f tanned white ; 20 sockets 
or wickets, 1 copy rules. 

No. 50. Complete, in box, $12.00 

No. 40 Croquet Set 

4 mallets, 0-inch persimmon heads, 24-inch hickory handles, threaded 
to head, painted red, blue, white and black, and coat of varnish; 4 balls, 
dogwood, painted solid red, blue, white and black, and varnished ; 2 stakes, 
extra heavy, painted red, blue, white and black and varnished ; 10 wickets, 
extra heavy steel wire, japanned white ; 20 sockets for wickets, 1 copy rules. 
No. 40. Complete, in box, $8.00 

No. 20 Croquet Set 

8 mallets, 8-inch maple heads, 24-inch ash handles, glued to head, nicely 
varnished; 8 balls, maple, painted solid red, blue { black, white, green, purple, 
yellow and brown, ana varnished; 2 stakes, varnished ; 10 wickets, japanned 
white ; 20 sockets for wickets ; 1 copy rules ; 1 box, hinged cover. 

No. 20. Complete, in box, $6.00 


No. 30 Croquet Set 

4 mallets, 8-inch persimmon heads, 24-inch hickory handles, glued to 
head, nicely painted red; blue, white and black, and varnished; 4 maple 
balls, nicely painted solid red, blue, white and black, and varnished; 2 
stakes, painted red, blue, white and black ; 10 wickets, steel wire, japanned 
white ; 20 sockets for wickets ; 1 copy rules. 

No. 30. Complete, in box, $6.00 

No. 10 Croquet Set 

4 ma.lets, 8-inch maple heads, 24-inch ash handles, glued to head, nicely 
varnished ; 4 balls, maple, painted solid red, blue, white and black, and var- 
nished ; 2 stakes, varnished ; 10 wickets, japanned white ; 20 sockets for 
wickets ; 1 copy rules. 

No. io. Complete, in box, $4.00 
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SPALDING'S CROQUET GOODS 
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CROQUET MALLETS 

Expert Roque Mallet. Same style as used by all competitors in the 
championship events at Norwich and Washington. Metal bands, nickel- 
plated, extra heavy rubber tip at one end. Handles 17-inch, with 2 or 2$£ 
inch head. Other length handles to order only. . . Each, 04.00 

Persimmon head, leather cap on one end, plated bands, hickory handle, 
threaded, finely polished, packed in box, with 12-inch handle. 

No. |0. Mallet, 02.30 

Persimmon head, hickory handle, either 18 or 24-inch, threaded and 
finely finished No. f 7. Mallet, 01.30 

Dogwood head, hickory handle, either 18 or 24-inch, glued to head, 
nicely finished. No. 14. Mallet, 01.00 

CROQUET BALLS 

Made of gutta percha, warranted unbreakable, painted solid red, blue, 
white and black, regulation sixe and weight, packea m box. 

No. IB. Per set of 4, 010.00 

Maple balls, painted solid red, blue, white and black, and varnished, 
packed in box No. SB. Per set of 4, 91.2B 

STAKES 

Heavy stakes, head stake painted red, blue, white, black, green, purple, 
yellow and brown, and varnished. . . No. 2. Per pair, 700. 

WICKETS 

Heavy steel wire, heavily japanned white, packed in box. 

No. 1. Per set of 10, 01.23 
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Oar Standards will meet all requirements and are the ones that hare been 
used in the principal athletic contests for many years past. The No. 109 is 
adjustable to 11 feet, and has quarter-inch graduations, price $15.00. Our No. 
110 is adjustable to 10 feet, with inch graduations, price $10.00. The 111 is 
adjustable to 7 feet, with inch graduations, price $7.00. 

Everything pertaining to athletics will be found in our complete 
catalogue, a copy of which will be mailed free to any .address. 
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A. G. 
Spalding 
& Bros. 

Were awarded a Grand Prize at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 for the finest and most 
complete line of athletic goods exhibited. It 
is the highest award given for any exhibit, 
and is exclusively granted for the best goods 
in that particular class. 

At the Pan-American Exposition of 1901 

Spalding’s athletic goods were used ex- 
clusively in all the athletic events in the 
Stadium of the Pan-American. 

When purchasing anything in the athletic line, insist upon 
the article bearing the Spalding trade-mark, and refuse 
to accept what is offered as 44 just as good as Spalding's.” 
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SPALDING'S CHAMPIONSHIP BOXING GLOVES 
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Chicago, April 10, 1898. 
Messrs. A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Gentlemen : — This will give you 
exclusive right to use my name en- 
dorsing your line of Boxing Gloves. 

The five-ounce Championship Box- 
ing Gloves used by me in all my 
battles are simply perfect, and the 
training gloves cannot be equalled 
for correctness of fit, for they permit 
one to close their hands firmly, pre- 
venting any chance of an accident. 
Yours truly, 

Robert Fitzsimmons. 
THE SPALDING “CHAMPIONSHIP GLOVES” are endorsed 
by all champions and have been exclusively used for years in champion- 
ship contests and in training. The material and workmanship are of 
highest quality, tne fit is perfect, and by their peculiar construction, 
absolutely prevent any chance of injury to the hands or wrists. Each 
set is carefully inspected before packing, and guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Made in three sizes, in sets of four gloves. 

No. 115. The Spalding “Championship” Glove, 5 oz. Per set, $6.00 
No. 116. The Spalding “Championship” Glove, 6 oz. “ 6.00 

No. 118. The Spalding “Championship” Glove, 8 6z. “ 6.00 

The Spalding “Special” No. 218* 

Same style as our Championship Gloves, but not quite so high a quality 
in material or workmanship. 

No/ 218. Per set, $4.00 


NEW YORK, June 12, 18W 

Messrs. A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Gentlemen : — I wish to thank you 
for the perfect Shoes and Boxing 
Gloves tnat you furnished me for 
my late fight with Mr. Fitzsimmons, 
and also to give you my endorse- 
ment for the superb quality of these 
goods. I shall expect to use them 
in all my future contests. 

Yours very truly, 

Jas. J. Jeffries 
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SPALDING'S BOXING GLOVES 



No. 11. Corbett Pattern, large 7 oz. glove, gambia tan leather, padded 
with best curled hair, laced and padded wristband, palm grips. Sub- 
stantially made throughout for hard usage. Per set, . . $4.60 

No. 9. Regulation 6 oz. glove, otherwise same as No. 11. Per set, $4.50 

No. 13. Corbett Pattern, olive tanned leather, well padded with hair, 
laced wristband, palm grip, leather lined and bound. Per set, . $4.00 

No. 16. Corbett pattern, soft tanned leather, well padded with hair, 
laced wristband. Per set, . . $3.60 

No. 17. Corbett Pattern, craven tan leather, well padded with hair, 
palm grip and padded wristbands. Per set, . . . . $3.00 

No. 19. Corbett Pattern, craven tan leather, well padded with hair, 
palm grip. Per set, $2.75 

No. 21. Corbett Pattern, grip and cuffs of olive tanned leather, 
balance of glove finished in dark wine color tanned leather. Well 
padded with hair, and laced wristband. Per set, . . . $2.00 
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SPALDING’S BOXING GLOVES. 

1 



Regular Pattern, outer handpiece of olive tauned leather, grip and 
cuffs of darker shade, nair padded and laced wristband. 

No. 28. Per set, $1.60 

Regular Pattern, outer handpiece of dark wine color tanned leather, 
grip and cuffs of darker shade ; hair padded, elastic wristband. 

No. 24. Per set, $1.00 

YOUTHS’ GLOVES. 

All Styles, Padded with Hair. 

Youths* Championship Glove, Corbett Pattern, fine quality olive 
tanned leather, extra well finished and double stitched. 

No. 40. Per set, $8.00 

Youths* size, Corbett Pattern, soft craven tanned leather, well 
padded, laced wristband, palm grip. 

No. 86. Per set, $2.00 

Youths* size, Corbett Pattern, soft tanned leather, laced wristband. 
No. 80. Per set, $1.76. 

Youths* size, Regular Pattern, soft tanned leather, laced wristband. 
No. 26. Per set, $1.26 

Youths* size, Regular Pattern, dark tanned leather, elastic wristband. 
No. 26. Per set, $1.00 
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/ of the 
highest 
quality Patna 
Kid, the light* 
est and most dur- 
a b 1 e of leather. 
Sewed with silk, 

I i double stitched and re- 

inforced at all points 
subject to greatest wear. 
This is the bag used in all ex- 
hibition work on acaount of 
its lightness and speed. The 
bladder is made of pure Para gum. 
A finer bag cannot be made at any 
price. Complete in box. 
r llust rated Catalogue .nT _ A 
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SPALDING'S STRIKING BAGS 



Th« Spalding 
* Championship * 


No. 10. Made of 
the highest quality 
of Patna Kid, the 
highest and strong- 
est of leather. Sewed 
with silk, double 
stitched and rein- 
forced throughout. 
Originally designed 
by the famous 
“Kid’* McCoy, and 
exclusively used by 
him in all exhib- 
itions and for train- 
ing. An ideal bag 
for fast work. Com- 
plete in box, . 07.00 


No. SO. Made of 
finest selected calf- 
skin, double stitched 


welted seams, and 

reinforced throughout. Extremely fast and lively, therefore an excel- 
lent bag for platform work. Complete in box, .... 05.50 


Tha “Fitzsimmons Special** Bag 
No. 18. Made of the finest selected Napa tanned leather, extra well 
made, and an exact duplicate in every, way of the one used by champion 
Fitzsimmons in training and for exhibition purposes. Very light and 
extremely fast. Each Dag is put up complete in box and carefullv in- 
spected before packing Complete in box, $5.00 

No. 18S. Same as No. 18, but trifle smaller in size, and lighter; in- 
tended for very speedy work. Complete in box .... $5.00 
No. IS. New Regulation Style, olive tanned leather cover, double 
stitched, one-piece top and welted seams. Reinforced loop. This bag 
is particularly adapted for quick work. Complete in box . . $4.00 

No. 10. New Regulation Style, made of specially tanned glove leather, 
substantially put together, one-piece top and, welted seams, double 
stitched and reinforced throughout. Complete in box . . . $8.00 

No. 17. New Reflation Style, made of fine maroon tanned leather. 
Well finished, one-piece top and welted seams. Complete in box, $8.50 
No. 16. New Regulation Style, extra fine grain leather cover, one- 
piece top and well made throughout. Complete in box . . $8.00 

No. 15. New Regulation Style, olive, tanned leather cover, with one- 
piece top and welted seams. Complete in box .... $1.50 
No. 14. New Regulation Style, light russet tanned leather cover, one- 
piece top and welted seams. Complete in box . . . . $1.00 
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SPALDING'S DOUBLE END BAGS 



The Spalding “Expert” Bag 

Made of finest selected Napa tan leather, 
and workmanship of same quality as in our 
“Fitzsimmons” Special Bag* Double 
stitched, welted seams, reinforced one-piece 
top, best quality Para rubber bladder. An 
extremely durable and lively bag. Com- 
plete in box and carefully inspected before 
packing. 

No. 7. Complete in box. Each, $5.00 

No. 6. Extra fine olive tanned leather cover, 
double stitched, welted seams, and rein- 
forced one-piece top. Extra well made 
throughout. - Complete, $4.00 

No. 5. Regulation size, specially tanned 
glove leather cover, one-piece top, welted 
seams, double stitched and substantially 
made. - Complete, $3.50 

No. Regulation size, fine maroon 

tanned leather, one-piece top and welted 
seams. Well finished throughout. Com- 
plete ------ $3.00 

No. 4. Regulation size, fine grain leather 
cover and well made throughout, one- 
piece top reinforced, double stitched. 


No. 3. Regulation size, substantial red 
leather cover, one-piece top, reinforced 
and welted seams. - Complete, $2.00 

No. 2%. Medium size, good quality dark 
olive tanned leather, well put together, 
one-piece top, and welted seams. Com- 
plete ------ $1.50 

No. 2. Medium size, good light russet 
tanned leather, substantially made, two- 
piece top, double stitched. - - $1.00 

Each bag complete in box , with bladder, 
rubber cord for floor and rope 
for ceiling attachment. 

Complete Catalogue ot Athletic Sports 
Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S INDIAN CLUBS AND DUMB BELLS S' 



Spalding's Indian ante 

Our Trade-Mark Indian dub* an bf 
selected material and perfect In shape. 
They are finely polished, with ebonite 
centre band and gilt stripe top and bot- 
Each pair wrapped in paper big. 
I -2 pcupd. Per pair, S .35 

3-4 •• ,r . . .40 

.1 .08 

IX •* " .80 

a “ .88 

ax 44 44 .88 

4 - 44 .70 

4 41 " J* O 

8 «'*. 44 140 


Indian Clubs 

lie following Clubs are not Trade- 
rs Goods, but of good material and 
superior in shape and finish to the 
ap clubs on the market. 

I -a pound. Per pair, JtO 
3 . 4 '** .28 


'• .80 

Exhibition auba 

Handsomely finished .in 

and made for -exhibition and Stage; 
purposes. The dubs are hollow, 
with a large body. and. although ex- 
tremely light' represent a dub weigh- 
ing three pounds or more. 

Ebonite Finish. 

No. A. Per pair, 83.80 
With'German Silver Bands. 

Xo. AA. Per pair, 


Iron Haagers for bdUa dote and Dtaab Bellg 

ith screws for fastening to wait Nicely japanned. 

For IndianClubs. 

No. l. Per pair, 38e. 

mar For Dumb Beib. 

Not 8. ' Per pair, .88c. 




Spalding's Wood Dumb Balia 

. Our Trade-Mark' Beds are made of selected material, 
neatly decorated, well finished and of perfect balance. 

f-4 pound. Per- pair, .38. 
f-8 •• * !* 

3.4 - ^o 

I •' 44 .48 

1 « * 4 44 .80 

a 44 “ m 

8 "1 •?. .70 

4 44 * 4 .80 





Wood Dumb Bella 

I -4’ pound. Per pair, AO 

'• .88 
. 'i .30 
•• .38 


i-a 


I H 


Iron Durtib Bella 

Made on approved models, 
nicely balanced and finished 
in japan/ 

Sizes, 2 to 40 *pounds. 

Per pound, 8e» 

Nickel-Plated Dumb Bella 

Nickel-plated and 



Adcefrfated Drab Beds, 

Nickel-pUted and 


I lb.. Pair, 8 J8B 
8“ *• .78 

3” ";'IA0, 

4” “'I.I8-, 

8 " •• %.M 
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Tin SPALDING**! - !* VARDON”gOLF CLUBS 

A. G. Spalding A Bros., Exclusive Makers 

T he “H. VARDON" clubs repe- 
sent a “standard*' in club 


T HE “H. VARDON" clubs repe- 
sent a “standard" in club 
by which the quality of all other 
makes will in future T>e measured. 
With themVardon won the Americas 
Open Championship, beating the best 
man the old wor!d could produce; witi 
them he broke the records on nearly 
every first-class course in America, aed 
with one exception, beat every indi- 
vidual player he met. His verdict after 
using them for a year is: “They are 
the best finished, best balanced and the 
nicest clubs I ever played with." 

Mr. Vardon has arranged to have hi^, 
own head club maker, from his work- 
shop at Ganton, England, inspect aB 1 
his clubs before leaving our factory, at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. He has made 
Var don’s clubs for years, and his sole 
duty with us will be to see that eveiT , 
club is perfect in lie and model, and that the shaft has the spring in the right place, 
which is really the secret of long driving. < 

“The Vardon" Clubs are made in the following styles 
only: Driver, Brassie, • Cleek, Driving Mashie, Mid- 
Iron No. I, Light Iron No. 2, Niblic, Mashie Iron, 
Mashie, Putting Cleek, Putter. 



“H. VARDON’ Driver and Brassie, . . E 

“H. VARDON” Iron Clubs, . . . . E 

A full line of Athletic Goods for all sports found in 
complete catalogue. Mailed free on application. 


i. $L* 
1 , $ 2 . 0 * 
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r*HE ideal boat for gymnasium, home and training purposes, and is used by the leading athletic dubs, colleges 
l and prominent oarsmen of the world. It is pronounced by experienced oarsmen to be the most perfect 
ichine ever produced. The cut herewith presented wid give a general idea of the form in which tKe machines 
» built. They are fitted with the Kerns’ Patent Roller Seat and Shoes, the shoes having a three-inch adjustment, 
suit a tall or short pefton. By a fhumb-nut a belt can be lightened to any desired degree, and more or less 
rtion can be thrown into the running parts, so that the resistance during the stroke is the same as that which 
ists when forcing a shell-boat through the water. As the machines are intended for general use, the pull can be 
plated at will by turning one screw, so that the weaker sex can use the machine with very little resistance;, 
tile on the other hand', the resistance can be so increased that the strongest athlete can have the desired resistance. 

The oars are pivoted in such a way that the operator can handle and turn them the same as he would during 
• return and'tea the ring motion. Every machine is warranted.' 

No 600 . Kerns’ Patent Single Scull Rowing Machine. Each. 005. 00 


THE LAFL1N FRICTION ROWING MACHINE 

The means used to produce a. resistance is a 
simple faction dutch, which takes Insum hold 
at the commencement of the stroke and holds 
the pressure till its completion, but instantly 
releases it precisely as in a boat It is quickly 
taken apart without, loosening any bolts or 
screws. Each machine is adjustable to any 
amount of friction. 

No. 1 10* Laftsn Machine, complete. 010.00 


Complete Catalog** of AAktfc Free. 
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JUMPUVO AMD HURDLING. 
No. 144. 


CROSS COUNTRY. 
No. 14 C. 



FINEST 

KANGAROO 

LEATHER. 


mum 

Now MW. 

CHAMOIS PUSHERS ATHLETIC GRIPS 



No. fi. Made of selected cork, j 

Indispensable for Athletic Shoes and shaped to fit the hoi- 

of all kinds. low of the hand. 


A full line of Athletic Goods for all Sports found in 
Complete Catalogue. Mailed free on application. 
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SPALDING'S WORLD'S RECORD 
RUNNING SHOE 



No. 24) 


Made of selected kangaroo leather and extremely light. Nothing 
finer could be produced at double our 
price of $5.00 per pair. 

M. W. LONG, the world’s greatest runner, holder of the world’s 440 
yards record, the American, English and International champion, wears 
Spalding’s shoes in all his races. 

B. J. WEFERS, the holder of the world’s record for 100 yards and 
220 yards, made his records with a pair of Spalding’s Record Shoes. 

JOHN F. CREGAN, the American half-mile and Intercollegiate 
champion, and thousands of others attribute their success on the path to 
the fact that they had a well-fitting, light, serviceable shoe to wear. 

Nearly every American, Intercollegiate and Interscholastic record 
has )>een made when the contestant wore Spalding shoes. 

Complete Catalogue of all Sports Mailed Free 
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f fj SPALDINGS ATHLETIC SWEATERS r* y/ 


-MKJHB5T QUALITY - SWEATERS 
•ft made of the very finest Australian 
lamb's wool. and m exceedingly soft and 
pleasant to weaf. v - They are full fubionod 
to body and arms and without seams of 
any kind. The various grades in our 
* Highest Qyality" Sweaters are identical 
in quality and ftglah, the difference In 
prke being due entirely to variations in 


We call special attention to the "bMr- 
cofleglate” grade, whidh was odfirfy 
made by special order for the Yihiot 
baD eleven and are now exclusively 
by All Intercollegiate players. Thtj** 
considerably heavier than the hen** 
sweater ever knitted and cannot be he* 
nished by any other maker, as w* b** 
exclusive control of this special wet^k. 


No. A. * Intercollegiate,* special weight, $ojOO 

No. 9. Heavy Weight, 5D0 

No. C. Standard Weight - • n • • 4jOO. 

Colon: White, Navy Bk*% Hack and Maroon. Other colors to order at an advanced price. Prices on appllutfcb 
All made with 10 -inch collars; sizes, i 8 to 44 . 


STRIPED SWEATERS 
Same quality as our No. B. Sizes, u to 4 a Inches. 
Colon: R«d .and Black, Navy and Red, Orange and 
BUcJl Navy «od While. Stripes a Inches, *ide. 

.Nd Each. 35.50 

Afty othef combination of colors to order only at an 
advanced price. 

RIBBED SWEATERS 


Follpwing colors only: 
White, Maroon, Navy Blue 
and Black. 

Our No. 9 Sweater is 
made of pure wool, full 
shaped to body and arms. 
It is guaranteed superior 
to any sweater of equal 
price. Guaranteed abso- 
lutely all wooL Sizes, 26 
to 44 - 


No. 9. Medium weight, 3 I .BO 

Our No. 11 is not all wool, but contains more of it 
than most sweaters usually sold as all wool sweaters at 
a high price. Colors: White, Black. Navy, and Maroon. 
Sizes, ja to 44- 

Mo. II. Medium weight, in Black, Navy, and MaroOn 
onJf. . . . ' . . Each, 31.25 


SHAKER SWEATERS 

» We introduce this «**- 
son a line of sweaters to 
fHI a demand for as h a*f 
a weight. as our "Higtot 

lower price, and after much 
experimenting, wesreia* 
position to offer this to*. 

Maroon or White, as 

No. ( . Same weight «s NO. A. 55.00 
No. 2. Same weight as No. B, 4.00 
No. 3> Same weight as N& C, 3.00 
Sizes, jo to 4 * 


STRIPED SWEATERS 

Same quality as No. > Sizes, ja to 4 a, in foOovhf 
colors: Red and Black, Navy and Red, Orange ad 
Black, Navy and , White. 

No. 35. Each. 33.B0 

Stripes a inches wide, in above combinations 
’of colors only. 


Complete Catalogue of Athktfc Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING’S 

ATHLETIC 

WEAR 


Quarter Sleeve Shirts Sleeveless Starts 

Cat Worsted, full fashioned. Navy, Cut Worsted, full fashioned, Navy, 
Black and Maroon. Black and Maroon. 

No. 6oi. Each, f 1.50 No. 600. Each, f 1.50 

8anitary Cotton, White, Navy, Black Sanitary Cotton, White, Navy, Black, 
and Maroon. Maroon. 

No. 6F. Each, 50c. No. 6E. Each, 50c. 

Running Pants 

White or Black Sateen, fly front, lace White or Black Sateen, fly front, 
back. elastic back. 

No. 1. Per pair, fi.aS No. 3. Per pair, 75c. 

White or Black Sateen, elastic back, 

fly front. White or Black Silesia, fly front 

No. a. Per pair, $1.00 No. 4. Per pair, 50c. 

Stripes down sides of any of these running pants, SB cents per pair extra. 

Complete Catalogue of all Sports Mailed Free 
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SPALDING'S FOOT BALL GOODS 





' 0 ™. 

• y pi 

JHe inter-collesi^ • s 

A -G. SPALDING & BR^ 
^ , MAKERS. ^ 


SPALDING'S OFFICIAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
FOOT BALL 

Used exclusively by all the leading universities, colleges and athletic 
associations in the United States and Canada. 

We have spared no expense in making this ball perfect in every detail, 
and offer it as the finest foot ball ever produced. Each ball is thor- 
oughly tested, packed in a separate box and sealed, so that our custom- 
ers are guaranteed a perfect ball inside when same is received with seal 
unbroken. A polished brass foot ball inflater and lacing needle will be 
packed with each Intercollegiate Foot Ball without extra charge. 
Used exclusively in all match games between the leading colleges. 

No. J5. Price complete - - - $4,00 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPRING-GRIP 



This appliance is very simple and may he de- 
scribed in a few words. It consists of a dumb- 
bell made in two halves separated about an inch 
from one another, the intervening space being 
occupied bytwo, three, four or five steel springs. 
When exercising the springs are compressed by 
gripping the bells and bringing the two halves 
close together, in which position they are kept 
until the “ exercise ” is over. The number of 
springs can be increased and, consequently, the 
power necessary to keep the two halves together 
can be varied to any extent. Force is equiva- 
lent. to weight, consequently the necessity of 
buying a series of different weights is obvi- 
ated by the use of stronger springs. The 


f atea Dy tne use ot stronger springs, ine 
# springs may be quickly taken out or put in. 

It is not the weight of tne bell that produces development, health and 
strength ; it is the energy and will-power expended while using it. 

The Sandow Spring Dumb-Bell compels the use of energy and will- 
power, which can be regulated from weak to strong by arranging the 
spring. These dumb-bells are specially prepared and adapted for Doth 
young and old. Complete with chart of exercises drawn up by Sandow 
after much experience and consideration, and with full instructions for use. 



CHILDREN’S BELLS— Weight, about -g-Ib. each. 
Two light springs in each belL Pair, complete in box, 
with chart of exercises. 

■No. I. Nickel-plated. Per pair, SI M 


OIRLS’ BELLS- Weight, about l -lb. each. Three 
light springs in each bell. Pair, complete in box, with 
chart of exercises. 

No. 2. Nickel-plated- Per pair, 8l.75 r 


YOUTHS’ BELLS-Weight. about a-lbs. each. Two 
light and three strong springs in each bell. Pair, com- 
plete in box, with chart of exercises. 

No. 4. Nickel-plated. Per pair. B2.SO 


LAMES’ BELLS— Weight about a-lbs. each. Five 


of exercises 

No. 5. Nickel-plated. Per pair, fl 



BOVS* BELLS— Weight, about i-lb. each. Four ' «"’• 

light springs in each bell. Pair, complete in box, with' .. BELLS— Weight about 3 -lbs. each. Two 

chart OT exercises. , * h ‘ « hr *« «rong steel springs in eachbelL PNt. 

• x ciscs. complete in box. with chart of exercises. 

No. 3. Nickel- plated. Per pair, SI. 78 No. 6. Nickel-plated. Per pair, 39.00, 


Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Fit*. 
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SPALDING'S 
HOME LIBRARY 

Devoted to games and amuse- 
ments for the home circle 




l Cheat 

14 Piquet 

2 Vhfat 

17 Go-Bang 

3 Dominoes and Dice 

18 Games of Patience 

4 Poker 

19 Children’s Games 

S Bacfcga aioofl 

20 Crfbbage 

6 Euchre 

21 Drawing Room Games 

7 Billiards 

22 Group of Card Games 

8 Ecarte 

23 Children Games 

9 Checkers 

24 Group of Card Games 

10 Bedque 

25 Drawing Room Games 

ff Pod 

26 Group of Card Games 

12 Pinochle 

27 Children’s Games 

13 Loto 

28 Skat 

14 Hearts 

29 Drawing Room Games 

15 Revets! 

30 Baccarat 


PRICE, TEN CENTS 
1 js 

fliNricaii Sports PsNiiMiig Cc. 

16-18 Park Place, New York 
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SPALDING'S TABLE TENNIS 



Table Tennis 

No game of recent years has attained half the popularity achieved 
by this in the short space of time elapsed since its introduction. It is 
now so well known' that a description is hardly necessary, and in calling 
your attention to the following sets we do so merely to particularize 
the special features which make them immeasurably finer in every way 
than anything else on the market at the present time. 

Complete Sets 

No. A. Comprising pair of posts and clamps, one net 3 feet 9 inches 
long, two wood bats and six balls. Set packed complete in substantial 
box, |2.00. 

No. B. Comprising pair nickel-plated extension posts and clamps, 5 
foot net, two wood bats and six balls. Set packed complete in substan- 
tial box, $8.00. 

No. C. Comprising pair nickel-plated extension posts, slides and 
clamps, five foot net, two hard-wood polished bats and twelve balls. 
Set packed complete in handsome box, $6.00. 

No. D. Comprising pair nickel-plated extension posts, slides and 
clamps, six foot net, four hard-wood polished bats and twelve balls. 
Set packed complete in handsome box, $7.50. 

Rules for playing included in all above sets. 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING’S TABLE TENNIS 



Wood Bats lor Table Tennis 

No. L. Good Quality .... Each, 50c. 

No. M. Polished Hard- wood . . . “ 75c. 


Vellum Battledores Double Headed 

No. 6. Wood Handle, Fine Quality Vellum Heads, $ .75 
No. 7. Covered Handle, Superior Vellum Heads, 1.00 

Nets 

No. 12. 3 feet 9 inches long . . . Each, 35c. 

No. 13. 5 feet long 44 50c. 

No. 14. 6 feet long ..... 44 75c. 

Posts and Clamps Complete 

No. A. As furnished with No. A set . Pair, $ .75 

No. B. As furnished with No. B set . 44 1.50 

No. C. As furnished with No. C set . 44 2 00 

No. D. As furnished with No. D set . 44 3.00 

Extra Balls Doz., .50 

Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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SPALDING'S TABLE TENNIS 



No. F. 4 feet by 8 feet, without legs .... $11.00 

No. H. 5 feet by 9 feet, without legs .... 18.00 

Same as. above, but made of patent Compo Board, which will 
not check or warp. 

No. CF. 4 feet by 8 feet, without legs . . . . $12.00 

No. CH. 5 feet by 9 feet, without legs . . . 14.00 

For those who prefer a complete table with legs, we make two sizes 
with folding legs which, with tne iron cross-rods, give substantial sup- 
port, and can be quickly folded together and put away in a very small 


space. 

No. E. 4 feet by 8 feet, with legs .... $14.00 

No. K. 5 feet by 9 feet, with legs .... 16.00 

Same as above, but with tops made of patent Compo Board, which 
will not check or warp. 

No. CE. 4 feet by 8 feet, with legs .... $16.00 

No. CK. 6 feet by 9 feet, with legs .... 17.00 

We can also supply green oilcloth table covers with court lines 
marked in white. 

No. 1. Table Cover, 7 feet by 8 feet 9 inches . Each, $1.75 


Complete Catalogue of Athletic Sports Mailed Free. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN ! I 

1. The Art or Curve Pitching. 8. The Art op Zigzag Curve Pitching. 

2. The Aet op Batting. 4. The Art op Base Running. 

5. Base Ball and How to Play It. 


The first four of these books are too well known to require detailed descrip- 
tion. They are acknowledged by all to be the best special treatises on base 
ball ever issued. Over 50,000 copies sold to date. They are plain, practical 
and scientific, and you can learn more from them in two hours of careful 
•tudy than you can from field practice in two years. But as valuable as 
they are, No. 8 is worth more than all of them put together. This is a 
much later work of 64 large pages, covering every department of base ball, 
and is warranted to be the best and most complete treatise on the game ever 
written. It contains special chapters for umpires, captains, etc., ana also tells 
how to become a professional . The chapter on Pitching is the very latest , 
and contains full directions for throwing three Special curves. This chap- 
ter alone is worth more than the price of the book. Price of Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 
4, 15 cents each — the four at one time for 50 cents in cash or 56 cents in stamps. 
Price of No. 8 , 25 cents in cash or 80 cents in stamps — all by mail, postpaid. 


a THE M.AQIC BASE BAM- .CURVE* !! This little mechan- 
ical device is the greatest invention in base ball since the discovery of the 
41 curve,** as thousands who have used it can testify. The pitcher who uses 
one cad strike out the batsmen about as fast as they can take their places. 
21 men struck out in 9 innings is its record. It is so small that the batsmen 
cannot see it, and they all wonder where those Ewful curves come from. 
With it an amateur, with a little practice, can beat a professional. Price, by 
mail, only 25c., two for 40c., three for 50c. If stamps are sent, 5c. additional 
in either case. 


CAPTAIN’S, PAPCE! This is a beautiful little badge for the 
use of captains. It is nickel-plated, with the word Captain ” in raised 
letters upon it. Team captains should get one without fail. Price, only 
25 cents in cash, or 80 cents in stamps. 

PREMIUM OFFER! Any one purchasing direct from me 75 
cents' worth of these goods at one time may select any one of the above 
named articles free, at a premium. No goods exchanged. Address 


EDWARD J. PRINDLE, Brimfield, Mass. 


Information Bureau of *2Sffrmmn 

We have a well equipped Information Bureau which is at 
the disposal of all the readers of Spalding’s Athletic Library. 
We are prepared to answer all questions and give information 
concerning sports and pastimes, if there is anything you 
want to know, write us: how to build %n athletic track, how to 
build a gymnasium, how to build a bowling alley, how to con- 
duct a field meeting, how to organize an athletic club. If you 
want a trainer for any branch of sport, write us; or if a trainer 
wants a position, let him file his name with us. If you want 
to lay out a golf course, we can put you in touch with the 
parties who can do it. If you want a Golf Instructor we can 
find you one. It is immaterial on what sport the information 
is desired, we can inform you. J. E. SULLIVAN, President. 

Amspfosn Spopts Pubfishing Oom 
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GOOD SPORT 


ALL ALONG THE 


SANTA 


Jy- 


FE 


T n y’gncac Prairie chickens, quail, jack rabbits and ducks abound. 
Ill Ivdll&aa The Arkansas Valley and its tributaries afford most satis- 
factory hunting grounds.. 

T n ('''sVlnraHrk Here the fishing rod should be unpacked. Enough 
111 '-'OlUl »UU trout to keep your rod and line busy may be found m 
hundreds of mountain streams, while away from the railroad larger game 


Tn Tnrliori Wild turkeys, prairie chickens, quail and 

in inaian lerrnory deer are the f avorite game in Oklahoma 

and- Indian Territory. A party of three to ten, with guide, will find great 
sport thirty miles or so from railroad lines. 

T n TpyoQ Anywhere on the Gulf Coast several days can be enjoyably 
HI 1 CAda S p en t angling for the deep sea fish that swarm the Gulf 
waters. Wild fowl are also prevalent in the marshes-. 

Tn TSJ^w Up in the mountains are 

in IN ew Mexico clcar streams W here the 

possible catch of trout may exceed your biggest 
story — which is saying a good deal. Enough wild 
game in the wooded wilderness to satisfy the most 
ardent hunter. 

T t » Along the Pacific Coast excel- 

111 ^ailiornia lent facilities are afforded for 
catching tuna, jew-fish, yellow-tailj Spanish mack- 
erel, bonita, rock cod and other varieties only found 
in salt water. 



Address W. J. BLACK, G.P. A., Atchison, 
Topeka and Sante Fe Railway, Chicago, or 
Topeka, Kan., for detailed information 
respecting any one or more of the above 
localities. 
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The Chicago, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 

RAILWAY. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Dea Moines, 

Sioux City, 

Omaha, 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee, 

St. Paul, 

Minneapolis, 

Chicago, 

Marquette 

Houghton, 

Calumet. 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 

Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 

F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 
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In the operating department of the "Alton Roaefare 
required to pats mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passe r^ers and 
height Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy arc re- 
warded tv the merit system, the resiit being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 

■ THE ONLY WAY • 


OHO* J. CHARLTON, oktl M ‘*1HTT— AMOb 
OK T CA . OO, lUJEOM, 
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SPALDING’S SPRING 

AND 

SUMMER CATALOGUE 

FOR 1902. 

The Largest and Most Beautiful Catalogue of Sports 
ever issued. A complete Illustrated Encyclopedia of 

American Sports and Pastimes. 

Illustrations that show the article you desire to buy, as it is. 


Spalding’s Catalogue this year is a work of art; 83 pages, 
printed on the best of paper, 

The Illustrated Illuminated Cover is without question the 
best Athletic Cover ever designed. Portrays the Tennis 
Player, Golfer and Ball Player in life-like attitudes. 

The illustrations in the 1902 Catalogue are better than 
ever, and come as near resembling the real article as the 
ingenuity of the artist and printer could design them. 

Contains over 500 different illustrations. All the new things 
illustrated, such as Table Tennis, Golf Croquet, Tether Ball, 
New Bats, Mitts and Masks; the New 1902 Tennis Rackets 
and implements, and the new Championship Poles, which 
make the Catalogue AN INTELLIGENT BUYERS' 
GUTDE to those who contemplate purchasing anything for 
use in the field of sports. 

Spalding’s Large Catalogue will be sent post-paid to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 5 cents to defray 
cost of sending. 

Spalding’s Miniature Catalogue will be sent free. 

A postal with name and address will bring you one. 
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“AUTOGRAPH” BAT 

n the market for the first time this year a base 
>resents all our knowledge of base ball players’ 
te skill that our factory possesses. We hon- 
o be the best base ball bat ever made, and 
s fact, Mr. A. G. Spalding has agreed 
tograph on every single one of them 
guarantee of the quality. The 
:ially selected stock. The models 
J by the best players on earth. 

Each, 51.00 



Spalding’s 
Trade 
Mark 

Bats 

Our Trade Mark I'ats 
are made from the 
latest and most approved 
models, and the timber 
used in their construction is 
seasoned from two to three 
years before using, thus ensuring 
not only a lighter and stronger bat, 
but also retaining the life quality and 
driving power of the natural wood. 
No. 3-0. Spalding's Black End Wagon 
Tongue Ash Bat, League quality. Handle 
roughened by our patented process for better 

grip Each, 50C. 

No. OX. Spalding's Black End “Axlctrec" Bat, 
finest straight-grained ash, improved models. 35C. 
No. 4. Spalding's Black End Willow Bat, highly 
finished and polished, and strongest light wood bat 
made. ...... Each, 25c. 

No. 2X. Spalding’s Black End “Antique” Finish Bat* 

extra quality ash. Each, 25C. 

No. 3X. Spalding’s Junior League Bat, extra qnality ash; 

lengths .‘JO and 32 inches Each, 25C. 

No. 2XB. Spalding’s Black End “Antique” Hat, selected ash, 
polished and varnished; length 31 inches. Each, |OC. 

No. |0. Spalding’s Boys' Favorite Ash Bat; length 31 inches, gC« 
Catalogue of Spring and Summer S forts Mailed Free 

A. C. SPALDING A BROS. 

INCOKKO RATED 

New York Chl^|gl e 


s A- 1 League Bat 

gue Bat wc use noth- 
rry best selected second 
ash timber, grown 
and under no cir- 
we use any swamp 
sh. Our various 
iy all the desir- 
contained in 
models sub- 
e leading 
r the 


Denver 



Used exclusively by National League, majority of minor Leagues and by 
all Intercollegiate and other Associations for the past twenty-five years 

PRICE, $1.25 

Handsomely illustrated catalogue of Base Ball and all Athletic Sports Mailed Free 

-i 0 ' SPALDING & BROS., ,nc. 
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guide for . . . 
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